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The message of this book is simple and clear: To greatly im- 
prove the quality of American education, the Job of the teacher 
must be made more manageable and appealing to talented people. 

The world of the teacher needs remaking; the remaking must 
be done primarily by the teachers themselves. To dc this will take 
more than conferences and conference reports. It will take more 
than the usual conventional and conservative means we employ 
to bring about change. Boldness, imagination, courage, intelligence, 
fresh ideas, and collaborative action by many individuals and 
groups are needed. The National TEPS Commission hopes that this 
book will help to light some fires — to help put on the heat needed 
for action and to help provide the illumination needed to make the 
action effective. 

This book is the record of another set of TEPS conferences. 
But this is not its primary claim to significance. Its significance 
will be determined by the extent to which it is used as a working 
paper for countless efforts across the country to make good teachers 
and good teaching flourish. 
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The basic idea of the 1965-66 Regional TEPS Conferences was 
that bold changes are needed in the pattern and concept of career 
development for teachers. 

The conferences were the third phase of a major effort by the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards to improve continuing education and career develop- 
ment. Participants were asked to think big and think imaginatively 
about new ways to crack some of the oldest problems facing teach- 
ers. These problems include lack of time to plan, think, teach; lock- 
step in-service education requirements; beginning teachers being 
left to sink or swim; lack of communication and cooperation 
between schools and colleges; excessive noninstructional duties. 

The conferences in 1963-84 on “The Development of the Career 
Teacher: Professional Responsibility for Continuing Education.’* 
and in 1965 on “The Real World of the Beginning Teacher,” pro- 
vided background for the latest meetings. 

The keynote speakers at the eight regional meetings were asked 
to begin where the previous conferences left off, speaking out on 
ideas from those conferences which had particular appeal, enlarg- 
ing on the ideas as appropriate, and adding their own. Most im- 
portant, they were asked to suggest how to get from where we are 
to desirable new patterns and concepts of continuing education. 
In addition to considering how old problems might be solved, the 
speakers were also asked to consider the changes needed in school 
administration, the possibilities in Public Law 89-10, support from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, different roles for teachers 
and other educational workers, rearrangements in the allocation 
of time for professional and paraprofessional employees, nation- 
wide recognition and acceptance of the concept of a career teacher, 
and radically different programs of induction and orientation for 
new teachers. 

Other conference speakers discussed “The World and the 
Career Teacher” and called attention to the timeliness of change 
in this “Era of Opportunity.” The conference summary presents 
one man’s view of the regionals and is in no way a generalized, . 
broadly representative reflection of the participants’ views. 

Some possibilities for bold changes were introduced by the 
presentation of hypothetical or real plans for changes in the pattern 
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and concefft bf career development of teachers. In all* one hundred 
proposals were discussed at the eight regional conferences. Sixteen 
of them have been selected for inclusion in this report. An anno- 
tated list of all the proposals appears in Appendix A. 

In many other TEPS conference reports there have been con- 
clusions or r<3Commendations for action. There is no such section 
in this report There was an attempt to get conference participants 
to arrive at such decisions, but no clear agreements were reached 
on questions such as: 

What one or two changes in the world of the career teacher 
are most needed now? How do we get from where we are to desired 
concepts and patterns of career development of teachers? What 
role should colleges play? School districts? Professional asso- 
ciations? State departments of education? Subject matter groups? 

What possibilities are there in the nev/ federal programs to 
accelerate the implementation of some of the ideas discussed at 
this conference? Which of the proposals should be assigned top 
priority for study and action at the local level? At the state level? 
At the national level? What recommendations should be made to 
state TEPS commissions, to the NCTEPS, to other agencies? What 
are the chief barriers to putting new proposals into action? What 
can be done {and by whom) to overcome these barriers? 

Perhaps these are not questions which can be answered satis- 
factorily at a conference. It may also be that the idea of remaking 
the world of the career teacher is sufficiently nev; and startling to 
require more time for thought and planning. Certainly the scope 
and complexity of the many ideas presented at the conferences 
make them not easily reduced to simple suggestions for action. 

It is important to report that reluctance on the part of confer- 
ence participants to look at new ideas and changes was infrequent. 
There were few defensive and emotional pleas for the status quo. 
The climate seems to have changed. There is more openness in 
attitude. A new world for the career teacher is within grasp. The 
questions raised above may be helpfti'’ in developing new concepts 
and patterns of career development for teachers provided they are 
approached by trial and test, retrial and improvement, assuming 
that enou^ teachers and administrators decide it is time to make 
a genuine breakthrough in improving the quality of American 
education, 

Roy A. Edalfelt 

Editor 
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In discussing the world and the career 
teacher. I will attempt to bring the larger world 
and the more immediate world of the teacher 
into better perspective and relationship and 
talk about what the career teacher might be- 
come in the near future. 

In the original planning for this conference 
we envisioned producing a film which would 
draw excerpts from the massive montage 
which is society and electrify an audience by 
driving home the reality of the world in which 
we live. The idea was, and is in this paper as 
substitute, that we need to look outward, that 
mere contemplation of the educational navel 
is not enough. 

If we are to do something about remaking 
the world of the career teacher, obviously we 
need a realistic awareness of the world in 
which teachers operate. We need to be aware 
of the tenor and pulse of our environment. We 
need to see and hear and sense the temper of 
the times. We need constantly to take in, to 
absorb, and to understand the culture in which 



we live. Most important, we need to interpret 
the human drama and make decisions appro- 
priate to the context of our culture. 

Of course, I cannot do what was intended 
for the film. My only resources are words and 
a measure of histrionics, I cannot present or 
dramatize adequately a vivid picture of se- 
lected social and political events as a film 
might. I must depend on your knowledge and 
awareness of current crises, such as the .Rho- 
desian situation, the civil rights movement, the 
Watts riots, the war in Vietnam, the student 
revolution on American campuses, and the war 
on poverty. And I must assume that your in- 
formation on the current plight of man is fairly 
comprehensive and that your assessment of 
current problems is fairly objective. 

The second phase of our film was to focus 
on the issues which are central in the current 
human struggle. This I can attempt. Central 
among the issues in most of the human turmoil 
we observe and participate in are conflicts 
dealing with respecting the dignity and worth 
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of the individual, with democmey as it affects 
people who differ in levels of sophistication, 
with the right of people to dissent, with educa- 
tional opportunity for all. with equitable treat- 
ment under la»v, and witlu concern for the 
general welfare. When the b jsic issues are 
drawn, the emotions of conv« jtion and com- 
mitment are diminished. The political mani- 
festations are missing. But the issues must be 
drawn. They must be incorporated into our 
understanding, interpretations, and decisions. 
I’hey should be the ingredients which influ- 
ence our consideration of how to remake the 
world of the career teacher. Recognizing issues 
in a circumstance and testing principles in a 
situation give strength to convictions. And 
when we are able to operate successfully on 
principle, rve reinforce the consensus of values 
on which our social and political systems are 
built. There is probably little that is new on 
the level of basic issues, despite constant re- 
minders from all sources that almost every- 
thing has changed. 

The third phase of our film was to attempt 
to draw from the excerpts the implications for 
education-“to ferret out insights which might 
give direction to a more intelligent look at how 
to remake the world of the career teacher. 

None of us alone is sufficiently well in- 
formed to draw? implications from the current 
scene, because it is too complex, too difficult, 
too massive. But we cannot w*ait until all the 
evidence is in, because it never is. At some 
point we must make decisions on the basis of 
the best, most complete information available. 

A few w?eeks ago Russell Baker, in his New 
York Times column, commented tmigue in 
cheek on the special antennae which Lyndon 
fohnson and Dean Rusk have out to bring them 
rapid and complete information on the foreign 
situation. Unfortunately, neither the President 
and the Secretary of State nor we have this 
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kiad of uiystul-ball service. We must depend 
mr and use our respective good sources of iu- 
formation and be ready to make judgments and 
decisions rvhen necessary. 

Many years ago George Counts raised tlie 
question: Dare the schools build a new social 
order? The question being raised today in the 
war on poverty, the civil rights movement, and 
the increased federal support of educatioii and 
social welfare programs is: Dare a society re- 
make itself? Knowledge of the broad issues is 
important because we must know the situation 
at large if we are to remake our segment of the 
world in harmony with the larger world. 

The broad issues must be meshed with the 
more tangible problems we face in helping 
youngsters learn. The broad issues must be 
reflected in our everyday work as teachers. 
Upon close examination, they may be much 
the same issues we face in the smaller context 
of the school. 

We can no longer merely look inward at die 
school, assuming that though the outside world 
may change, the school and the teaching pro- 
fession can remain much the same. 

How do we maintain an awareness of the 
larger world as well as the inside world of the 
school? Certainly part of the problem is apply- 
ing understanding and insight of broad prin- 
ciples. such as respect for the dignity and 
worth of the individual or the right of people 
to dissent, to immediate living and teaching. It 
is far easier to verbalize such principles and to 
apply them to the remote situation of the citi- 
zens in Rhodesia, Los Angeles, or Selma than 
to students in our own classes. It is much easiei 
to support concern for the general welfare and 
educational opportunity for all in Washington, 
D. C.. in a Kentucky hills community, or on an 
Arizona Indian reservation than to tolerate 
youngsters we view as dirty, vulgar, and lower 
class in our own schools. 



We lia\ e great difficulty in an dyzing imme- 
diate problems because they are too close at 
hand, yet the machinations of the large* world 
are often regarded with apathy because they 
are too remote and seem impervious to tne in- 
fluence of the ordinary individual. The easiest 
approach is to back off from lioth immediate 
and distant issues. But the teacher cannot back 
off. He lias a special responsibility to demon- 
strate awareness and concern for all kinds of 
problems and issues, and he has a responsi- 
bility to project an attitude that something can 
be done about problems by the average citizen, 
because he is one of a youngster’s most impor- 
tant adult models. 

One approach to a better awareness of the 
teacher s world is to take a look at the stu- 
dent’s world. Understanding the world as pei- 
ceived by the younger generation illustrates 
another possibility for bringing the larger 
world and the school world into better 
perspective. 

The world of the youngster in 19(36 is differ- 
ent from what we remember: and tod;iy‘s 
»vmld from the child’s view is different from 
the world as it looks to adults. His world did 
not exist when we were young. Today’s child 
is faced with mass and instant communications 
systems which were nonexistent a tew years 
back. He is on the scene, via electronics, when 
a President is inaugurated or assassinated, 
when men are catapulted into space, when 
demonstrators are clubbed. He is exposed to 
thousands of hours of instruction and destruc- 
tion through the medium of television. He is 
exposed to newspapers which openly discuss 
homosexuality, birth control, and narcotics 
addiction. He has a front row seat for sym- 
phony concerts, plays, or ballets. And it he is 
well guided or selective, he can watch edu- 
cational television on unending subjects, re- 
gardless of his age or grade level. Today’s 
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youngster is a man on wheels or wings. His 
opportunity for travel and learning firsthand 
are unequaled in history. Where formerly a 
well-traveled teacher could entrance his stu- 
dents with eyewitness accounts of far and 
exotic places, the teacher today may be less 
well traveled than some of the youngsters 
he tutors. 

But the exposure and sophistication of the 
pupil is by no means universal or always on 
a high level. Although some students have en- 
joyed extensive exposure to the best, some 
have been introduced to the worst, and many 
have an extremely limited exposure. The range 
of sophistication among students is greater 
than ever, and the top limits of opportunity in 
our affluent society make the bottom depths 
look even more meager and pitiful. 

Even this brief glimpse of the world of the 
student makes it apparent that the teacher’s 
world, too. must have changed, or should have. 

Part of the value of exposure .to the larger 
view of human events is in the ideas we can 
gain from the experience of others. 

If the job of the teacher has become highly 
complex, has become more than a single 
teacher should be expected to do, what can we 
learn about how to remake the world of the 
career teacher by looking at other professions? 
Although the comparison with medicine is 
overused in discussions of professionalism, we 
seldom draw attention to the various roles as- 
sumed by professionals and subprofessionals 
in the health services, e.g., doctors, hospital 
managers, nurses, nurses’ aides, and practical 
nurses. The airline crew provides another ex- 
ample. The pros are the career people. The 
pilot, copilot, and engineer perform the pro- 
fessional task of flying the airplane. The stew- 
ardesses — a highly transient group— perform 
the supporting tasks of serving and caring for 



passengers, yet they, too, are carefully selected 
and trained for their jobs. 

There is good reason to consider a variety 
of professional and subprofessional levels, be- 
cause we apparently are going to have a vari- 
ety of new people in schools, and the use of 
auxiliary personnel seems essential if teachers 
are to be freed for the professional tasks. Two 
examples: The Teacher Corps will bring a num- 
ber of college graduates into schools on an 
internship basis. The plan is that these people 
will become professionals. They will learn on 
the job. Plans for the instruction and use of 
these people need to be made. Ways to use 
subprofessionals effectively while they are 
learning to become full-fledged professionals 
need to be developed. 

Part-time, nonprofessional employees are a 
second example of new classifications of peo- 
ple coming into the schools. Employees who 
will have less than full professional status are 
provided for under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. These 
people will include mothers who want part- 
time employment and high school graduates 
who want work in schools. 

With this backdrop, it seems to me that the 
more sophisticated teacher — the one who is 
aware of the world in which he lives — must 
be or become a new kind of career teacher. 

However, regardless of our intellectual con- 
victions about the way in which the world has 
changed, about the pressures which influence 
what we say and do, it seems that there are 
always barriers to making appropriate educa- 
tional changes. We seem, as is natural, to cling 
to tradition. For example, even though we rec- 
ognize the need for more time and the need 
for consultant help in subject matter, we find 
it difficult to rid ourselves of a devotion to the 
isolated self-contained classroom where the 
teacher is the sole ruler. We find it uncomfort- 
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able to share the private art of teaching with 
others. Do teachers really need the ego satis- 
faction of being a solo performer in the 
classroom? 

Conditions are right to establish a new con- 
cept of career status for teachers. We need 
better teachers. We need some means of guar- 
anteeing quality among teachers. We need a 
career pattern which leads somewhere for 
classroom teachers. We need more highly com- 
petent teachers. All these needs can be justi- 
fied for a variety of reasons, but the primary 
motivation of career status should be provid- 
ing better educational opportunities for young 
people. A new status of career teacher could 
encourage some of our best teachers to stay 
in the classroom. It could make visible the 
pattern of a career in teaching, from preservice 
preparation to master practitioner. It also 
could provide a valid reason for paying some 
teachers on a level comparable to principals. 

How might the career teacher be distin- 
guished from other teachers? 

Career teacher designation should be based 
on competence. Competence should be identi- 
fied primarily in terms of performance as a 
teacher. Supporting characteristics, such as 
knowledge of subject matter, learning and 
teaching, general education, the place of the 
school in society, are important but secondary 
to teaching performance. Other considerations 
related to the career teacher — salary, respon- 
sibilities, rights, prestige — should be tertiary. 

Career status should be identified and as- 
sessed by a consortium of colleagues and 
superordinates. 

Without being too precise about a new con- 
cept of a career teacher, let me throw out a 
few ideas which might make the concept less 
vague. I have already suggested that career 
status should be based primarily on compe- 
tence as demonstrated by performance. This 



means that we move away from the checklist- 
of-characteristics approach and look at ele- 
ments of competence in the act of teaching. 
The approach I am recommending is to look 
at the teaching act as a kind of whole which 
would be analyzed and evaluated in terms of 
a composite of criteria. Criteria might include 
teacher abilities in being understanding and 
accepting, in being responsible and able to 
organize, in being stimulating and imagina- 
tive, in being self-confident and personally 
well adjusted. They might include the degree 
of mastery of subject matter; the ability to 
communicate, e.g., expertness in asking and 
answering questions: the degree of skill in per- 
ceiving, diagnosing, and reacting to learners’ 
problems: the ability to test value and truth by 
logical analysis. 

You will notice that I have not mentioned 
dedication and commitment. I have not men- 
tioned ethical behavior. Such criteria would be 
part of the standard for career teachers, but 
they would be integral parts of performance, 
not merely verbal testimonial. 

Other criteria should also be important, e.g., 
effective participation in professional associa- 
tions or learned societies. But again this should 
be seen as part of a whole, and it should rep- 
resent a substantive contribution, not merely 
political adroitness. 

For obvious reasons, because ’.t is easier to 
look at the development of a career teacher 
from neophyte to master status, we have 
started developing programs outlining how the 
beginning teacher progresses to career status. 
In programs such as POINT (Project for the 
Orientation and Induction of New Teachers) 
in the State of Washington, the Kansas “Pro- 
posal for Teacher Education,” and the profes- 
sional growth program in San Diego, attention 
is given to how career status is achieved from 
the bottom up. 
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Some plans include internships and resi- 
dencies during the first years of teaching. Such 
experiences provide time for substantial anal- 
ysis and evaluation of teaching, under special 
and expert supervision, with a reduced teach- 
ing load. Attaining career status in these pro- 
grams might take from three to five years; it 
might involve school and college study as well 
as a strong focus on learning to teach. Learning 
to teach puts emphasis on the development of 
individual teaching style. Pressure to conform 
to one model of a teacher or a particular 
pattern of teaching is discouraged. 

Attaining career status includes tenure, but 
both career status and tenure might take more 
than three years. Career status includes a sub- 
stantial increase in salary and could include 
earning a master’s degree. It also includes earn- 
ing the highest level of certification. 

Career status as I see it is not for all teach- 
ers. The internship er residency leading to 
career status serves as a screening device. 
Regular teacher status is a well respected, ac- 
ceptable level of professional service and a de- 
sirable status for some, e.g., married teachers 
with young families. 

A more difficult problem in planning for 
career status is deciding what to do with 
teachers who are already in service. They have 
begun the career process. Some may already 
believe they are career teachers, but most of 
them have career status only in terms of length 
of service. So a plan should exist for experi- 
enced teachers to demonstrate they are career 
teachers, or plans should be made to help them 
become career teachers. In both instances, 
competent performance should be the measur- 
ing stick. 

We have no agreement on how career status 
should be defined. We know nothing concrete 
about how many teachers might want career 
designation. Approaches to assessing and des- 



ignating career teachers are still largely un- 
tried. The responsibilities of the career teacher 
have yet to be enumerated. 

For the present, the best plan for remaking 
the world of the career teacher may well be to 
encourage pilot projects and experiments. Trial 
projects, if carefully evaluated, will yield more 
and better information. We need better infor- 
mation about possible approaches to this idea 
before any massive move for wide acceptance 
of a new concept of the career teacher gets 
under way. 

Pilots and experiments on career teacher 
status will accomplish two important things. 
First, they will prompt educators at the local 
level to define what they mean by teaching and 
to decide what superior teaching involves. 
Second, pilots will force assessment of teach- 
ing in a systematic way by practitioners. Estab- 
lishing a new concept of career status demands 
both of these activities. The process itself 
will make us more perceptive, discerning, and 
deliberate. 

To summarize: There is constant and intense 
pressure from the world at large which in- 
cludes different views of reality — as for ex- 
ample the modern world as our pupils see it 
— and of the expanded responsibility of the 
teacher. There are possibilities for reorganiz- 
ing teaching and the supporting jobs of school 
employees. Therefore, what changes in the role 
and responsibility of the teacher seem justi- 
fied? The assumption of these conferences is 
that it is important to establish career status 
for some teachers. But we need to define what 
we mean by the term career teacher. This is 
part of the TEPS effort to establish a profes- 
sional status which will have both sufficient 
appeal to attract highly able people and ade- 
quate visibility so that teachers can see a rea- 
sonable career pattern in classroom teaching. 
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Whatever you decide about how the world 
of the career teacher should be remade, it is 
most important to agree that a new concept of 
the career teacher must be developed. The 
career teacher must exist as he has not existed 
in the past. Career teachers as a group must 
exist because they form the only reasonable 
nucleus of the profession. They are the group 
who must assume and who are able to assume 
the leadership responsibility in making teach- 
ing a high-level art and science. We will gain 



status as a mature profession only when a suf- 
ficient number of teachers achieve a high level 
of competence, are committed to careers as 
classroom teachers, are paid at levels which 
reward them adequately, and are regarded by 
the public and other members of the education 
community as status people. To do all this, the 
career teacher must be in touch with and re- 
ceptive to the current world and be able to in- 
terpret that world intelligently and sensitively 
as he evolves his role as master practitioner. 
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The theme of this conference, “Remaking 
the World of the Career Teacher,” disturbs me. 
Whether intentional or not, there is the implicit 
assumption that we here have the ability to 
remake the status quo. There is an assumption 
that the schools are standing still and it is up 
to us to put pressure on them for change. This 
is a dangerous assumption, since in my judg- 
ment the world of the career teacher is being 
remade radically while we sit here today, and 
many of us are going to have to concern our- 
selves less with an effort to put pressure on 
the system than with an effort to keep such 
control as we can of pressures far greater than 
we could exert. Accordingly, I would like to 
outline some of these changes as I see them 
pressing in and then turn to the problem of 
what we can do and how continuing education 
fits into it. 

A colleague of mine in the Harvard Physics 
Department has compared the current state of 
pedagogy to the state of nuclear physics in 
1930. He argues that there are some very prom- 



ising hypotheses in the air and that the next 
few years will show some of them to be wholly 
inaccurate but others to be of major signifi- 
cance, a significance on a scale not seen before. 

Whether or not he is correct is less impor- 
tant than recognizing that there are significant 
hypotheses in the air about children and how 
they may be helped to learn. We have the pro- 
vocative and often unnerving work of B. F. 
Skinner. We have the hunches of Jerome 
Bruner, of his ideas of the structure of knowl- 
edge and of the reality of intuition and the in- 
tuitive leap. We have an array of implications 
stemming from the recent work of Benjamin 
Bloom. And there are others. 

What this means for the world of the career 
teacher is that the way he is forced to look at 
his task is under more rigorous question than 
has been the case for several decades. Those 
working on the curriculum or in classroom 
teaching are having to rethink fundamentally 
what they are doing and why. As our under- 
standing of learning develops further and as 
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the technologies to make use of it are created, 
the role of the teacher may change — and, I 
would say, inevitably will change — radically. 

A second force, and one presently only 
poorly perceived by many in education, is the 
new shape of the education industry. Teachers 
have operated for decades with limited mate- 
rials gathered piecemeal into a course: the 
basic text, some readers, some films and film- 
strips which may or may not go with the 
printed materials, and other things they can 
beg, borrow, steal, or mimeograph. This is sure 
to change and be replaced by “packaged cur- 
ricula” in all subjects, the package to include 
printed materials, materials on audio tape and 
video tape, materials for children to touch, to 
observe, and to smell; indeed, it will even 
include teacher education. 

This so-called systems approach to the edu- 
cational materials business has been made pos- 
sible by the recent entry into the field of very 
large companies with the vast capital and the 
research and development know-how which 
it requires. The list of the large companies 
which are either creating their own divisions 
for educational materials or are buying up ex- 
isting smaller companies is long and growing 
longer: IBM, CBS, GE, Time, Inc., Litton Indus- 
tries, Raytheon, Xerox. More will follow, and 
even a casual conversation with the manage- 
ment of these companies would convince you 
of the vast scale on which they intend to move 
into this market. 

This development presents educators with a 
tremendous opportunity to make the best use 
of a wide range of media and materials. On the 
other hand, it raises potentially serious ques- 
tions for the career teacher: If one buys a com- 
plete “system” and is trained in its use, where 
is the autonomy of the teacher? Perhaps a 
tightly packaged curriculum — some people call 
it “teacherproof” — could evolve which would 
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help children learn better than if the teacher 
did have autonomy. Needless to say, the impli- 
cations for careers in teaching are great here. 
Of all the predictions I can make about the 
future, this is one I can make with complete 
assurance: These new companies, having sunk 
millions in the acquisition of resources to enter 
the educational marketplace, will move in on a 
scale that will make the old-time textbook 
salesman as out of date as a Model T. 

A third new development, which can only 
increase in influence, is the support and expan- 
sion of educational institutions outside of 
schools either as supplements to or replace- 
ments for formal education as we know it. The 
Job Corps Centers are the most obvious ex- 
amples. Mental health and counseling clinics 
are sure to expand. Educational and commer- 
cial television, particulirly now that John 
Gardner is secretary of health, education, and 
welfare, are sure to get vastly increased atten- 
tion and resources. The public school will 
cease to be the answer to all of society’s prob- 
lems; increasingly it will be forced to take a 
particular limited place among the various 
educational agencies for children and adults. 

This development, too, will affect teaching 
careers. For some teachers it will mean move- 
ment out of traditional public schools auJ into 
work in these quasi-school agencies which 
seem to be on the horizon. For others it will 
mean limiting their responsibilities to the kind 
of instruction which is appropriate for the 
formal educational institution. For all serious 
educators, it will mean time spent in carefully 
rethinking the role of the school against the 
backdrop of the :i*oles of a wide group of 
potential “educational agencies.” 

A final development which is remaking the 
world of the career teacher is the growth of 
new sources of power which can profoundly 
affect the conditions of the teacher’s work but 



over which he appears to have little influence. 
National public policy in education, almost for 
the first time in our history, has reached the 
front rank of popular concern, and political 
leadership has taken an interest we have not 
seen before. I am referring not only to the re- 
cent markedly increased involvement of the 
federal government in education, but also to 
groups such as Governor Terry Sanford’s 
Compact for Education. 

What is interesting here is the extent to 
which public policy for education is being 
made by persons outside the profession. One 
can extend this further if “the profession” is 
restricted to “professional education.” Profes- 
sional educators like myself are, in my judg- 
ment, decreasing as sources of powerful and 
persuasive new ideas which may find their way 
into public policy. Our ability to remake the 
world of the career teacher seems to be declin- 
ing. We had better be aware of that fact and 
learn to anticipate and, if possible, control or 
channel change in the best possible directions. 

Implicit in much of what I have said is the 
charge that many of us, both in schools and in 
universities, have been remiss in our respon- 
sibilities. As a result, we have allowed the 
world of the career teacher to be remade from 
outside our small and defensive ranks. 

Why, for example, has it taken so long to 
introduce team teaching in any meaningful 
sense into many schools? Why, for example, 
has it taken so long for schools of education 
to separate in their instruction the chaff of 
superficial truisms about a supposed general 
pedagogy from the wheat of significant think- 
ing about the craft of teaching? Why has it 
been necessary for the Peace Corps to force 
changes on universities in their training pro- 
grams? Why are Job Corps Centers run by 
industry both necessary and applauded? Why 
do many of the new companies entering the 
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educational industry see the market so ripe 
and tempting when so many other companies 
have been in the business for so long? 

All of us who have long been in this game 
have been too rigid, and as a result, a number 
of more up-to-date and inventive pipers are 
starting to play the tune. 

The theme of a number of TEPS conferences 
has been continuing education, but this is no 
time to prescribe improvements in existing 
programs. Continuing education cannot pro- 
ductively be conceived of as new or better 
courses for teachers offered by universities, or 
as some arrangements within schools for some 
kind of in-service training. What is needed 
before this is a fundamental rethinking of the 
education of teachers, or more properly, the 
education of educators. One must start with 
the assumption that an educator is never fully 
educated and that, like the best of the univer- 
sity professors, his intellectual and practical 
development is a continuous thing and must 
be nourished regularly. 

Of greatest importance, it seems to me, is a 
recognition of the intellectual sophistication 
of the craft we practice and the enterprise we 
direct. We have long insulated ourselves with 
the superficial study we have made of the 
process of education, and any attempt to im- 
prove the quality of the career teacher or 
career educator must start from that point. 
Somehow we must force ourselves to look 
once again at education in its broadest sense, 
not simply as schooling, as the progression of 
age groups step by step up a ladder, but as 
the development of autonomous individuals 
through a wide variety of influences — family, 
peers, mass media, school. 

If we are to enter constructively into the 
present and future reshaping of education, we 
must attack this problem afresh. This implies 
something more basic for the career educator 



than in-service programs or part-time courses 
or summers off. It requires at a minimum sab- 
batical years which provide for study and re- 
flection in the least structured way possible. 
It implies time to think, not just about how to 
teach physics, but about why and which 
physics should be taught to whom and when 
and how this fits in with the rest of the cur- 
riculum. There is much in our enterprise that 
needs careful study, and the career teacher 
should both keep abreast of his subject and its 
teaching and push forward his understanding 
of the entire enterprise of which he is a part. 

My colleague Israel Scheffler has stressed 
this point in the recent report to the Harvard 
faculty of his committee on the graduate study 
of education: 

The study of education has, for various 
reasons, become dominated by the supposed 
requirements of teacher preparation, and 
the very conception of such study has been 
identified in the public mind with that of an 
independent professional subject. 

The limitations of such a conception have 
also, however, become increasingly evident. 
Cut off from its natural links with develop- 
ments in pure research and scholarship, 
professional study tends to wither. Con- 
versely, isolated from problems of profes- 
sional practice, pure learning is diminished 
in relevance and power. The study of edu- 
cation, in particular, needs to be freed from 
narrow construal as a separate professional 
subject and given an interpretation broad 
enough to encompass the diverse outlooks 
of researcher and scholar as well as tech- 
nologist and practitioner. . . . Education is 
best conceived broadly as an organizing per- 
spective from which all problems of culture 
and learning may be viewed. 
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The schoolhouse we labor in may in many 
respects be obsolete, but we still know this 
only if we look outside our own so-called pro- 
fessional domain into the place of formal 
schooling in society itself. This implies study 
both broad and deep, study which crosses 
academic lines. Such study is the sine qua non 
for any career educator. 

A second form of continuing education, if 
we can call it that, is the creation of centers 
of reform within schools. The universities have 
long been looked to as the supporters of labo- 
ratory schools, but far too few separate school 
systems have turned themselves into labora- 
tories. I am as concerned about the conserva- 
tism of universities as I am concerned about 
the conservatism of school teachers, and it is 
going to take persons in both these spheres to 
push ahead with the kinds of reforms which 
the new conditions being forced on us require. 

With the unprecedented federal and founda- 
tion funds now l v ailable in education, school 
systems can carry out broad-scale experiments 
of great usefulness. University persons could 
have a part, particularly in evaluation. 

However, from the pomt of view of continu- 
ing education, of keeping teachers at the edge 
of their craft, there are few more useful de- 
vices than that provided by a school system 
which is reassessing its purposes and reshap- 
ing its functions along significant lines. By this 
I do not mean after-.«?chool curriculum study 
groups that come up with pint-sized reforms. 
I am talking about, for example, a metropolitan 
area plan with many facets — attempts to cor- 
rect racial imbalance, attempts to provide ex- 
pert special services for all kinds of children 
in the region, efforts to use a wide range of 
resources in and outside of schools to deal with 
cultural deprivation, efforts to move especially 
gifted students ahead in most productive ways. 



We professors of education are incapable of 
giving a more stimulating course than that 
which career teachers can give themselves if 
they are serious both in examining the assump- 
tions under which they act and in making a 
coherent effort to improve their performance. 
In-service education is probably best per- 
formed as internal reform and reshaping.There 
is nothing grimmer than the itinerant educa- 
tion professor lecturing late in the afternoon 
to exhausted teachers, and there is nothing 
more highly charged than a school system in- 
volved in continual self-evaluation and reform. 

One former superintendent I know gained a 
wide reputation for running a school system in 
which creative thought and action were wide- 
spread. When asked how to stimulate such a 
climate, he gave the following guidelines: 

Do your best to make it clear that innova- 
tion is welcome. 

Use outside consultants like Kleenex: bring 
them in for short periods and then dispose 
of them. 

Use outside money; it's good for morale. 

Meet during the daytime, not after school 
hours. 

Meet elsewhere than in a schoolhouse. 

Ask your teachers and staff: What are we 
doing ooorly? How can we improve it? 

Behind the seeming levity of his remarks 
there is a profound respect for the creative 
potential of individuals and insight into the 
psychology of creativity. His viewpoint also 
reflects a conviction that I happen to share: no 
one can thrust greatness upon any institution; 
we must achieve it for ourselves. Far too few 
school staffs are allowed the freedom and the 
respect to make the attempt. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Let me try to sort out my various ideas in 
a series of statements for the sake of clarifi- 
cation. 

First, we should inform ourselves realisti- 
cally about the changes in the power structure 
of public policy making for education in 
America and be aware both of the implications 
of the new pressures and of the opportunities 
for constructive involvement of professionals. 

Second, we should recognize once and for 
all that formal schooling for many children has 
restricted usefulness, and we should ally our- 
selves with other agencies to provide imagina- 
tive new kinds of exposure and opportunities 
for them, whether these opportunities are rep- 
resented by the mass media or the labor market 
or other kinds of social agencies. 

Third, we must get involved with industry 
as quickly as humanly possible, and particu- 
larly with those concerns which are just enter- 
ing the education market. They are desperately 
looking for good ideas, and if we don’t offer 
them, they will settle for second-rate ones to 
the disadvantage of our students. 

Fourth, we had better insist on regular 
periods of continuing education, construed not 
as learning better means to purvey informa- 
tion but rather as learning to assess and to re- 



assess what the nature of our work is all about. 
This involves continuing work in the subjects 
we teach and work in the disciplines support- 
ing the process of education — ^psychology, 
sociology, economics, philosophy, and the rest. 
We must recognize that this kind of reflection 
by a mature schoiar-teacher is not done with 
a series of courses but is rather a period for 
serious, individual, scholarly reflection. 

Fifth, we should try to use the very consid- 
erable new funds available for school-based 
reforms, on the assumption that the best way 
to force ourselves and our colleagues back to 
first principles is to have to defend them 
against alternatives. We should not expect the 
universities to provide fancy new ideas for us 
simply to encapsulate in practice. Recognizing 
that universities are as conservative as the 
schools, we should attempt to spark new and 
significant thinking about education in both 
places. 

Historians of the future may look upon the 
1930’s as the period when our society really 
began to take education seriously. Whether 
they will record us as equal to the challenge 
will depend largely upon the wisdom, deter- 
mination, and energy with which we approach 
our task in the years ahead. 
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For years you and I have participated in the 
traditional professional conferences. Some of 
the best of these have been under the auspices 
of TEPS. The Bowling Green Conference was 
one of the important events in recent American 
educational history. So were the regionals two 
years ago on continuing education, although 
the full impact of those sessions cannot yet be 
fully assessed. 

The setting for the regional conferences in 
1965-66 is different in a number of ways from 
the setting of their counterpart conferences 
two years ago. For one thing, the logjam in fed- 
eral support for education has broken loose, 
and we have funds available for teacher edu- 
cation and other interests far more generous 
than we had dreamed would be true. 

Second, there are things happening in 
American society which greatly alter the role 
of teachers, not only in terms of the content 
available to be learned, but also in the relation- 
ship of the teaching profession to other forces 
in American life. 



Third, changes are being made in under- 
graduate teacher education which will or 
should have an impact on continuing education 
for teachers now in service. 

I would like to move from these points to 
raise some questions, make some proposals, 
and set the stage for some of your discussion. 

Substantial Federal Support 

Conference speakers for years have spent 
more than a little time bemoaning the poverty 
of the schools and the great job we could all 
be doing were it not for lack of money. And 
depending upon the political climate of the 
town in which the speaker appeared, he either 
argued for increased federal aid or lamented 
the control from same and called for more 
support at the state and local levels. But the 
effect was roughly the same. If only we had 
dollars, we could do a great job. 

Like prosperity, support for the schools re- 
mained, year after dreary year, just around 
the corner. 
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But this year is different. We simply cannot 
ignore the remarkable increase in funds avail- 
able to us for education as a result of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Of course, we would always like more 
money for certain things, but support at a 
reasonable level is here. Now that the support 
we sought is not around the other corner but 
with us, what are we going to do about it? 

It seems to me that American education to- 
day is in more danger of aimlessness and has 
more need for clear goals than it did even in 
the days when it was starved for funds. To- 
day the availability of federal and foundation 
money is so substantial and public involve- 
ment in educational decision making is so wide- 
spread that we are in danger of being buffeted 
by the availability of new funds. It is entirely 
possible that American education needs as 
much as anything else a sense of direction so 
that its course will not zigzag in response to 
money which is available this year for science, 
next year for foreign language, and another 
year for the humanities. An insight as old as 
Seneca is that if a man does not know to what 
port he is sailing, no wind is favorable. 

It will be easy for some people in education 
still to find alibis a year from now for why 
things are not much different from what they 
are today. Continuing education could still be 
credit-chasing; teacher education could still 
be narrow and parochial. 

But others are suddenly awakening to the 
opportunities. During the next few years, not 
alone through governmental help but through 
foundation support as well, we will see schools 
and colleges that are alive and active, where 
things are happening. These people will make 
mistakes, stubbing a toe here and there, but 
they will be going someplace. 
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I suppose we ask ourselves: Why in some 
schools and colleges are the wheels turning 
and things happening while in others the 
brakes are solidly set and the momentum 
arrested? 

Relevance to Social Conditions 

Part of our problem comes from the reluc- 
tance of colleges to make drastic changes, to 
tune up for the times. 

Have our colleges, in educating teachers, 
either before or after employment, shown con- 
cern for the most urgent educational issues of 
our day? 

Are teachers brought face to face with the 
teaching difficulties which arise because of 
economic and cultural pressures on children? 

Do they learn to communicate with children 
from all varieties of background? 

Can they practice some preventive meas- 
ures when they spot potential dropouts? 

Do they have a personal strategy for keeping 
up to date in their own specialty? 

Are they skillful in assisting with the for- 
mation of values and a sustaining ethical 
standard? 

I first heard John F. Kennedy speak nine 
years ago. He used a quotation at that time that 
I have often recalled: 

Would you have counted him a friend of 
ancient Greece who but quietly discussed 
the theory of patriotism on that Greek sum- 
mer day through whose hopeless hours 
Leonidas and his three hundred stood at 
Thermopylae? Was John Milton merely to 
conjugate Greek verbs in his Pbrary or talk 
of the liberty of the ancient Shumenites when 
the liberty of Englishmen was imperiled? 

The central theme of those words — that edu- 
cation be sensitive to contemporary needs and 
germane to its times — speaks loudly to us. 



for some preoccupation with the Shumenites 
exists even today in the United States edu- 
cational establishment half a century after 
Wilson coined the phrase, “Princeton in the 
nation’s service,” and gave impetus to a wholly 
new educational era. Colleges today need to 
reaffirm their place in the nation’s service, a 
role served best not by being slaves to the 
public demands (some of which are shoddy 
and selfish) or by standing at the beck and call 
of the marketplace. Colleges will serve best by 
being independent and free of party line. The 
experiences offered our students {ai:d 1 include 
the lifelong learner) are more important than 
are impressive arrays of activities which often 
turn out to be peripheral to the central college 
purpose. 

One of the goals in education today is im- 
proving the teaching of culturally deprived 
children. Here is a fit subject for college at- 
tention, one which can involve several subject 
areas. This is not a brand-new idea or a 
concern invented in the last two or three years. 
Twenty years ago we were alerted to the cul- 
tural bias in standardized tests, and Allison 
Davis wrote an excellent book titled Social- 
Class Influences on Learning.' 

You may ask why our present concerns are 
in any sense new or original. Probably the 
easiest answer is that today we have, better 
than ever before, some sophisticated research 
techniques which give us an opportunity not 
just to examine the apparent indications of 
the problem but to seek to understand basic 
causes, to try out various solutions, and to 
examine the results with some care. 

In Nashville we have an extraordinarily 
interesting project which gives education in 
large doses to young, culturally deprived 
children. Our sample of children is Negro. 

'’Cambridge. Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1948. 100 pp. 
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The mothers are chiefly domestics or kitchen 
help in restaurants, and the fathers work in 
unskilled or semiskilled occupations, such 
as truck drivers, porters, and building cus- 
todians. Families are typically large, and 
almost 40 percent of the homes have no 
father in them. We are carefully examining 
the influence of unique summer school ex- 
periences, plus contacts during the winter 
school term with a specially trained home 
visitor. 

While our conclusions are still highly 
tentative, it seems clear that when we con- 
centrate on attitudes toward achievement 
and aptitude for language development as 
our two major goals, results are encourag- 
ing. To be specific, we think a mean I.Q. gain 



of almost ten points in two years for our 
experimental groups, compared with no in- 
crease at all for the control group, is at least 
a hopeful sign. 

It seems clear that the acquiring of atti- 
tude and cognitive skills can be much more 
effective if they begin early enough in a 
child’s life so that they are developmental 
rather than remedial. And it is quite clear 
to us — and I hope it may become clear 
to persons who are responsible for Project 
Head Start programs — that these activities 
must extend over a considerable period of 
time if they are to have any lasting impact." 

'Gray. Susan W. ’*Some Implications of Research on Young 
Culturally Deprived Children/* A Symposium: Implications of 
Research in Culturally Disadvantaged for Counceling Psychol- 
ogy* American Psychological Association. September 6. 1964. 
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Urban pressures create another social con- 
dition which affects the schools. Public edu- 
cation in the United States now faces serious 
problems in the big cities, especially in the 
inner core of Northern and Eastern cities, but 
similar difficulties are to be found in smaller 
cities and towns throughout the metropolitan 
areas. In fact, these may soon become the 
problems of all American education. Unless 
we have the imagination, the courage, and the 
resources to solve the problems, we may find 
that only the poor or indifferent parents will 
send their children to public schools while 
the wealthier or the more interested parents 
enroll their children in private schools or move 
to other communities which are reputed to 
have good schools. 

Since World War II, the big cities all across 
the nation have lost many of their middle-class 
white population to the suburbs. Their places 
in the cities have been filled largely by families 
that have moved there from the South, from 
Puerto Rico, and from rural areas in all parts 
of the country. Accommodating immigrants 
should not pose any new problems for big 
cities that have long been reception centers for 
new arrivals, but today’s immigrants are differ- 
ent from those of fifty years ago. 

When the immigrants from Europe came to 
America, our schools opened their doors to all 
who wished to come. Those who did not want 
to stay in school could get permits to leave and 
could find jobs. Today our compulsory educa- 
tion laws keep them in school regardless of 
how these adolescents feel about academic 
learning, and those who do leave upon reach- 
ing the minimum age for going to work often 
find that there are no jobs for the unskilled and 
the unschooled. 

Among the immigrants of the past there 
were nonreaders, slow learners, and children 
with little motivation or cultural background 



for schooling, but these children did not have 
to stay in school. Today’s problem arises in 
large part from the fact that we now expect 
the school to teach both the willing and the 
reluctant learners. That education has become 
part of the civil rights movement introduces 
other pressures and stresses. 

City schools encounter great difficulty when 
they seek to adjust the curriculum to their new 
student bodies and stress compensatory edu- 
cation. At a time when other nations are still 
trying to achieve the goal of universal second- 
ary education or even elementary education 
for all children, the United States is con- 
cerned about finding enough places in colleges 
for all who want to enroll. Middle-class par- 
ents are worried about whether their adoles- 
cents will be able to get into college. When the 
parents fear that the schools are watering 
down the curriculum in order to adjust it to the 
capabilities of the new arrivals, they start look- 
ing for a private school or for another home. 
The schools are under the double pressure of 
helping those pupils who do not meet even 
minimum educational standards and of revis- 
ing the curriculum to include all of the signifi- 
cant new additions to knowledge so that the 
graduates will be ready for higher education. 

There are no easy solutions to the schools’ 
problems. Often a proposed solution creates 
another problem. For example, the suggestion 
that there be smaller classes in the inner city 
only accentuates the difficulties of getting a 
sufficient supply of competent teachers in 
these areas. Similarly, the various forms of 
compensatory education and of culturally 
enriching activities to improve the back- 
ground of these children add considerably to 
a school budget that a city already finds too 
burdensome. 

There are many innovations, experiments, 
and research projects under way or in some 
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stage of planning. These go all the way from 
preschool education to adult education and 
parent education. They include modification of 
curricular patterns and methods of teaching 
and the construction of new curricular mate- 
rials. Colleges and schools are working with 
new ways of preparing teachers and with 
various in-service experiments. 

Many of these experiments are called pilot 
projects, but they are not designed as such. 
Some are so tremendously costly that no 
school system can continue the project, even 
if successful, once outside support is with- 
drawn. Granted that it costs more to design a 
new experimental automobile than to manu- 
facture one more of the old model, the experi- 
mental car is always designed with a view of 
later mass production. In education we need 
more pilot projects that really point the way 
to later general adoption. 

Furthermore, is there any lasting gain if we 
extend preschool education to all children and 
then dump them into an elementary school 
which does not have the curriculum, the pro- 
fessional sncaff, and the facilities to maintain 
the educational gains these youngsters have 
made? Similarly, one may question the ulti- 
mate value of having a university improve the 
quality of its preservice teacher education pro- 
gram if the schools to which these new teach- 
ers are appointed cannot retain their services 
for more than a year at most. We do not im- 
prove our national highway system much by 
building an expensive mile or two of six-lane 
highway if it starts from a dirt road and leads 
into another dirt road. 

Continuing Education for Teachers 

For many years I have been disturbed be- 
cause the gap seems to be so deep and so wide 
between teachers in our schools on the one 
side and researchers and college professors on 



the other. Not much is served in trying to place 
blame. Yet, it is perfectly obvious that re- 
searchers are still trying to study problems 
which have little significance in the day-to- 
day teaching process. At the same time, 
teachers are conducting classes in ways trag- 
ically similar to two generations ago. 

What is the matter here? What do we do to 
get the college people to deal with real prob- 
lems — ^with kids instead of questionnaires? 
And how do we persuade teacheii; to keep an 
attentive ear turned to new research evidence 
and to participate in research undertakings 
as well? 

It seems to me the answer is to establish, 
first of all, an understanding that significant 
research in education can proceed only if both 
major groups are included as partners in the 
process. It is unrealistic and unfair to ask that 
classroom teachers conduct sophisticated re- 
search in their own classrooms. And it is 
equally clear that able researchers will be in- 
terested in probing for answers only as there 
is a depth of inquiry that goes beyond mere 
description. Teachers who rush back to college, 
panting, “Tell me quickly. What do I do?” de- 
serve a superficial response if they deserve 
any at all. 

A few colleges and school systems have al- 
ready established some excellent cooperative 
relationships. It is my guess that of all the acts 
of present federal legislation. Titles III and IV 
of Public Law 89-10 have the greatest potential 
contribution to make. These are titles, you will 
recall, under which the government agrees to 
finance demonstration centers and research 
laboratories where both colleges and school 
systems play a part — each its own unique part. 

Perhaps the whole thing will clear up a bit 
if we view research on a continuum which 
moves in five stages from basic research to ap- 
plied research to field testing to demonstration 
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and finally to dissemination. Teachers should 
realize that the first two steps are primarily, 
if not exclusively, the province of the college, 
and researchers must realize that their efforts 
are incomplete without school people partici- 
pating in stages three and four. Of course, 
publishers, film producers, and the like must 
participate with both the researcher and the 
practitioner in stage five. 

I mention this in some detail because the 
opportunity is made possible now by federal 
legislation for this assignment of tasks to be 
accomplished. It could easily provide the most 
effective common ground for research and 
practice we have ever had in education. It 
seems to offer the best hope yet for research- 
based continuing education for teachers. 

One of the most dramatic changes which 
could be made in the career development of 
teachers would be for school systems and col- 
leges and universities to accept a joint respon- 
sibility for the development of each teacher to 
professional status. I doubt if this can be done 
by either of the two most common approaches: 
(a) for the individual teacher to pursue his own 
professional growth via college courses or 
workshops, or (b) for the local school system 
to establish and make available workshops 
based on presumed teacher needs (always 
large enough in enrollment to be economically 
feasible]. 

Both of these approaches leave out the most 
important prelude to professional develop- 
ment, that of diagnosing the individual com- 
petencies and prescribing how deficiencies can 
be eliminated. There are probably several ways 
in which this can be set up. One would be for 
the institution which graduates a beginning 
teacher to maintain with him at least a three- 
year continuing contract relationship follow- 
ing initial employment. This would involve 



difficulties in some cases because of geo- 
graphical distance. 

A second plan, and one which could possibly 
be dovetailed with the first for those who are 
teaching some distance from their alma mater, 
would be for an institution of higher learning 
to contract with a school system to diagnose 
individual teaching strategies and skills and 
offer professional development assistance — 
sometimes individually, sometimes in small 
groups — to those teachers. In the latter in- 
stance, it would be possible and probably de- 
sirable for a member of the local school staff 
to serve as director of professional growth ac- 
tivities and be in the joint employment of the 
college and the school. Such a person could 
know the resources in the college and relate 
them to individual teacher growth needs. 

One of the most exciting possibilities in the 
field of continuing education for teachers has 
to do with liberal studies, particularly in arts, 
humanities, and science, as well as further 
work in the behavioral sciences which are 
more traditionally identified with the teaching 
task. It seems to me this kind of continuing 
education is particularly necessary for teach- 
ers who graduated more than a dozen years 
ago, since for many of them the range of intel- 
lectual offerings in teacher education was 
narrow and tepid. 
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But several changes need to take place in 
college requirements and in school board 
policies before liberal studies can be accepted 
as continuing education for teachers. One of 
the first tasks is to rid ourselves of the idea 
that a graduate degree, or graduate credit lead- 
ing to a degree (which amounts to about the 
same thing), has any relationship in itself to 
professional growth. 

I have long since despaired that graduate 
schools are going to alter to any significant 
extent their definition of graduate work. One 
can perhaps argue all day that the course in 
botany which is normally taken by freshmen 
and sophmores is the greatest contribution 
that can be made in the professional growth 
of a third-grade teacher and that, therefore, the 
college in which this course is offered should 
give graduate credit to that teacher. But this 
is not going to come about, and in my more 
traditional academic moments I suppose I 
argue that for it to happen would not be wise 
in the long run, even though some short-run 
problems would be solved. 

I am tempted to digress here to say that un- 
less we work pretty hard to protect the integ- 
rity of the graduate degrees we have now 
(master’s, doctorate, and in some cases, the 
specxalist), the only alternative is for us simply 
to add another degree for one or two more 
years on top of the highest one. I think this 
would be choosing the unwise alternative. 

I have an entire speech on the subject, 
“What Certification Is Not,” and I will try hard 
to spare you. Related to the subject of our dis- 
cussion today, however, I am forced to observe 
that certification is not a satisfactory vehicle 
for ensuring genuine professional develop- 
ment of the teacher. Its usefulness in original 
licensure is clearly more evident. As far as 
I have been able to determine, states which 
have maintained through the years require- 



ments that teachers must return to school 
every X number of years for X number of 
credits cannot present evidence that pro- 
fessional development is at any high level 
attributable to the requirement. What the 
policy does in large part is to create some 
middle-aged, reluctant learners. 

Further, it tends to persuade colleges and 
universities to offer courses for which they 
must be apologetic as to depth of content but 
which they must offer in order to attract the 
teacher who is not seriously pursuing learning 
. . . only fulfilling certification requirements. 
For an institution to say, “We are sorry, but 
we will not establish any courses at less than 
the highest quality of which we are capable,” 
merely turns the teacher to some other insti- 
tution, for there is an academic Gresham’s 
Law at work here where the bad courses drive 
out the good. 

If we want to expand the function of certifi- 
cation, perhaps one of the most useful expan- 
sions would be to reserve a level of certification 
for those persons who have actually performed 
effectively in the classroom as judged by ex- 
perienced teachers. Several years ago I pro- 
posed to a statewide committee that was revis- 
ing certification requirements that permanent 
certificates should be awarded only after suc- 
cessful classroom teaching, and I do not mean 
mere practice teaching as Conant apparently 
does. I suggested that we hold off permanent 
certification even if a person had completed 
the advanced work (which we called for in 
those days), unless we had a written statement 
of commendation from the person in the local 
school district immediately responsible for 
supervision of the teacher. I was told that this 
placed too much responsibility in the hands of 
administrators in whom teachers had no con- 
fidence and that this would violate teachers’ 
rights. I argued that it was no more oppressive 
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than final recommendation for advance from 
probationary status to tenure, but I was out- 
voted. Perhaps I would be outvoted here, too, 
but I still think it holds some interesting 
possibilities. 

It has been made clear in past TEPS confer- 
ences that a central professional problem is 
the assignment of teachers. The situation could 
be improved if employing officials understood 
the scope and depth of the teacher education 
program from which their beginning teachers 
are drawn, particularly if such programs have 
distinguishing characteristics. For some time I 
have hoped to see state departments of educa- 
tion assist employing officials in this regard by 
requiring each institution to prepare a descrip- 
tion of its teacher education program, includ- 
ing selection procedures, general education, 
details of student teaching, including the 
amount and kind of supervision and the kinds 
of laboratory experiences. 

The description would be something con- 
siderably less in volume than an NCATE re- 
port but much more objective and analytical 
than the brochures that advertise for students. 
I would like the reports to be placed in the 
hands of local school officials so that they 
could employ graduates not only in terms of 
the impression the graduates made in the inter- 
view but in terms of the depth and unique 
qualities of preparation. 

Teacher Preparation 

It is useful these days to look at teacher 
preparation only in expanded terms. The no- 
tion of preparation existing only between ad- 
mission to and graduation from college is 
obsolete. The dividing line between preservice 
and in-service preparation must deliberately 
become blurred. I find ‘pretenure” (in contrast 
to ‘‘preservice”) a more useful concept than 
any other. For the student who completes 



four years of college and then goes out to 
teach, it is the seven-year span, not the four- 
year period, which interests me. Colleges can 
be saved lots of trouble in arranging clinical 
experiences if those experiences which greet 
the beginning teacher are effectively utilized as 
laboratories for learning. 

Let me comment on some desirable aspects 
of teacher education in the context of an ex- 
panded concept of preparation. 

At the college, we have a dual obligation to 
the student in his clinical experiences. We 
have an obligation to show him the typical 
to ward off shock. We also have an obliga- 
tion to show him the innovative to ward off 
complacency. 

One of the great difficulties all of us have 
sensed in student teaching or any kind of in- 
ternship experience is that the extent and qual- 
ity of the clinical experience are at the mercy 
of the teaching done in the classroom to which 
the student is assigned. I cannot escape the 
conclusion that our progress from one genera- 
tion of teachers to another has been deceler- 
ated considerably by the type of teaching 
situations in which we have placed our stu- 
dents. Supervising teachers try under the cir- 
cumstances of the situation to do as good a job 
as they can, but many of us recall with worry 
Emerson’s admonition that ‘‘before you try to 
make another person just like you, remember 
one’s enough.” 

My assessment of the situation, and you may 
argue with it, is that most institutions still 
have apprenticeship arrangements, not student 
teaching. The name change several years ago 
was not an accurate indication of genuine 
changes in program characteristics. If we were 
to take seriously the obligation to make stu- 
dent teaching the best possible learning experi- 
ence in a clinical setting, we would first diag- 
nose very carefully the needs of individual 
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students and just as carefully design the clini- 
cal settings available for their assignment. The 
assignment of each student would vary in 
length of time and in type of activity. We 
would recognize that in no one teacher’s class- 
room is the whole range of clinical learning 
available. Therefore, we would place each 
student teacher, not with one experienced 
teacher, but with several, and for varying 
lengths of time with each one. Expectations 
would be different in each clinical post. 

We must also assume a standard of measure 
for clinical experiences other than time served. 
We should recognize that if skill in communi- 
cating, artistic style, and appropriate teaching 
strategy are the goal, then obviously the time 
required for attainment is a highly variable 
factor. 

A modern program of teacher education (in- 
cluding continuing education] will, as many 
schools are beginning to do, record each stu- 
dent teacher or experienced teacher on video 
tape so that there can be a genuine analysis of 
teaching performance. We now need to use 
communication media in a more sophisticated 
way — to simulate a classroom-teaching situa- 
tion. I am sure it is possible with the hardware 
now available to simulate, via computer, 
many student responses, complete with mul- 
tiple branching. 

We are beginning to accumulate enough 
data, particularly through Hughes’ and 
Flanders’ research projects dealing with strate- 
gies of teaching, so that we can anticipate 
the kinds of situations to which we want 
teachers to respond. They can easily be pro- 
grammed so that we need no longer gamble 
that certain situations present themselves in 
the teaching, nor must we any longer rely 
wholly on live students as actors in the situ- 
ations. This could be exciting stuff for in- 
service courses, too. 



I am sure clinical material can be pro- 
grammed. While student teaching via com- 
puter is several years away, I have hopes that 
observation through this means is just around 
the corner. Nothing wastes more time in most 
of our college programs of teacher education 
than the endless hours of observing. I am not 
suggesting that observations bp junked and 
that we substitute a sterile, machine environ- 
ment for reality. I contend that some of what 
we hope to achieve via observation can be 
obtained in a bare fraction ’Jtr’lhfr'-current 
time involvement by the student and with far 
greater certainty that essential elements of 
teaching situations will be observed. 

One of the major flaws in present programs 
for preparing teachers results from our failure 
to recognize that teaching is not a monolithic 
profession but is in fact a constellation of spe- 
cialties within a professional grouping. In the 
future, I believe teaching will be divided not 
only into primary, intermediate, and second- 
ary levels of instruction but also into teaching 
specialties such as large group instructors, 
small group discussion specialists, individual 
remedial tutorial specialists, learning resource 
specialists, and so forth. Within such a division 
of labor we should be able to help students 
find in education specialties a role compatible 
with their own personalities and their individ- 
ual drives and professional needs. 

The Individual 

A final area of profitable concern for con- 
tinuing education focuses attention on the per- 
son, not the professional talents, important as 
they may be. 

I am concerned about the attraction of stu- 
dents into teacher education as much as any- 
thing else. I am further concerned about the 
complacencies of the present teaching force. 
My concern arises not because I think we are 
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losing ground numerically. Actually, the situa- 
tion is much better today than it was a decade 
ago. We have clear evidence that more and 
more students in liberal arts colleges are 
announcing their intent to teach. 

My larger concern is with the type of student 
in teacher education. (I am not talking about 
grade point average.) I am worried because not 
enough education students lead revolts on 
campuses. And not enough teachers on the 
job are stirring things up. One of the reasons 
for the dearth of innovations through the en- 
deavors of teachers may arise from the success 
we have had in attracting the docile type to 
our profession — marvelously cooperative in a 
fine, upstanding, middle-class way, willing in 
most instances to honor tradition as well as 
authority. This may make life pleasant for 
school boards and principals, but I doubt very 
much that it promotes progress in education at 
the pace this important profession deserves. 

Many of us worry that the processes as well 
as the posture of teacher education seem at 
fault. Rarely do we offer opportunities for 
students to make independent judgments or 
courageous decisions. It is perfectly clear from 
the headlines, however, that a few college 
students now are unwilling to settle as in the 
old days for passivity or superficiality. Many 
are clearly exhibiting poor judgment and paint- 
ing a picture of irresponsibility, and I do not 
applaud the “pornopolitics” of Berkeley. But 
still, they are trying to take courageous stands 
on important issues. 

Courage is never learned through compli- 
ance. Independence of judgment rarely cul- 
minates a lifetime of classroom timidity. A 
venturesome intellect is one which has stayed 
in hot water most of its school career. The 
editor of Commentary, Norman Podhoretz, has 
said that the trouble in education is that it’s 
too much in loco parentis, a phrase whimsi- 



cally translated, “crazy like parents . . . too pro- 
tective, too self-interested, too convinced of 
the role of innocent child and wise parent.” 

A principal job of a college, then, is to set 
the stage for speculation, to create liberal edu- 
cation in its finest sense. (The college is in 
error when it thinks it has liberal education 
just because it is nonprofessional. Liberal edu- 
cation can be defined in positive terms.) 

All a school can really do is to establish the 
conditions in which learning may take place. 
This is done chiefly through designing a cur- 
riculum and, to a lesser degree, designing fa- 
cilities. Both of these together should offer the 
student a good opportunity to enlarge his hori- 
zon, to consider aspects of things not yet 
considered, to meet with views not encoun- 
tered before, to discover the familiar in the 
new and the questionable in the familiar. It is 
regrettable that college rarely exposes a stu- 
dent in any meaningful way to a culture pat- 
tern different from his own. Many colleges are 
upper-middle-class ghettos. A year abroad (if 
it is genuinely part of a foreign culture, not just 
a U.S. university’s Riviera campus) is an 
intriguing proposition. 

I see as the goal of Peabody and other col- 
leges with similar commitment the preparation 
of teachers who are sensitive enough to needs 
that they can invent new solutions, secure 
enough to try them, scholarly enough to ana- 
lyze objectively their consequences, and states- 
manlike enough to show courage in defense of 
their proposals in the face of pressure from 
conformists. 

Woodrow Wilson wrote in 1909, “Men are 
not always made thoughtful by books, but they 
are generally made thoughtful by association 
with men who think.” 

Whatever we set as goals for continuing 
education of teachers, chief among them must 
be the building of “men who think.” 
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Those of you who are familiar with the writ- 
ings of Lewis Carroll may recall his poem, The 
Hunting of the Snark If you have not read this 
masterpiece of whimsy, you should be in- 
formed that the hunting party includes a Bell- 
man, a Banker, a Beaver, a Baker, and several 
other equally improbable characters. While 
they are sailing toward the habitat of their 
prey, the Bellman tells his companions how 
they can recognize the Snark. The outstanding 
characteristics of the genus Snark are said to 
be its habit of getting up late, its very poor 
sense of humor, and its overweening ambition. 
There are several species of Snarks. Some rela- 
tively harmless varieties have feathers and 
bite, others have whiskers and scratch. But, 
the Bellman adds, there are a few Snarks that 
are Boojums. 

When the Baker hears the word Boofum, he 
faints dead away. After his companions have 
revived him, he explains his collapse by re- 



calling for their benefit the parting words of 
his Uncle: 

If your Snark be a Snark, that is right: 

Fetch it home by all means — you may serve 
it with greens 

And it’s handy for striking a light. 



But oh, beamish nephew, beware of the day. 
If your Snark be a Boojum! For then. 

You will softly and suddenly vanish away. 
And never be met with again! 

Much later in the story they finally discover 
a Snark, and it is the Baker who first sights the 
beast. But by misfortune that particular Snark 
turns out to be a Boojum, and so, of course, 
the Baker softly and suddenly vanishes away. 

For some years now in this country a group 
of people have been Snark hunting. We can 
personify these people collectively in one 
imaginary individual who shall be called the 
reformer of the world of the teacher. This re- 
former is hunting a Snark known as the im- 
provement of continuing teacher education. 



SAN FRANCISCO 
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Many harmless varieties of Snarks have 
been identified by the reformers — some sug- 
gested improvements have feathers and bite, 
and others have whiskers and scratch. But it 
is time for us to beware of finding a Snark that 
is a Boojum. Our Boojum will be proposals 
for reform that are timid and conservative at 
this time in history when society demands 
changes in teaching that are bold and radical. 
If we fail now, fellow Snark hunters, we, like 
the Baker, *‘will softly and suddenly vanish 
away, and never be met with again.” 

In attempting to set the scene for your dis- 
cussions and your proposals for remaking the 
world of the career teacher, I would first ask 
the questions: Who is the career teacher to 
whom we refer? Is the career teacher every 
person now teaching who plans to stay in the 
profession until retirement — and the sooner, 
the better? Or is there another more promising, 
more workable notion of who the career 
teacher should be? These are important ques- 
tions, and I will return to them later. 

I have observed and tried to understand the 
issues confronting continuing education of 
teachers in 1966. It isn’t easy. There are 
new issues such as the full-scale entry of in- 
dustry into education; Raytheon, Xerox, IBM, 
Litton Industries, among others, are moving on 
a vast scale into complete “educational sys- 
tems,” including packaged curricula which 
supposedly will be “teacherproof.” And there 
are questions about direct political involve- 
ment in educational policy such as Governor 
Terry Sanford’s interstate Compact for Educa- 
tion. What impact will this have on the free- 
dom of the teacher and designs for teacher 
preparation? There are old issues as well, such 
as recruitment and selection of teachers, ten- 
ure, and subject matter versus pedagogy. Like 
the poor, these are always with us. 
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The abortive attempts to bring these and 
similar issues into clear focus suggest to me 
that the root of the controversy which sur- 
rounds us is found in the fact that in some im- 
portant ways we have been working in a social 
and psychological vacuum. We have not yet 
aligned our personal concepts of teaching with 
two very potent forces that are moving, with 
or without us, to affect the professional devel- 
opment of teachers. With all the discussion of 
the notion of relevance in education, in a way 
it seems as if we may actually have neglected 
the most relevant forces now confronting the 
continuing education of teachers. 

The social and psychological vacuum to 
which I refer is at least located by these ques- 
tions: How will teaching direct and lead the 
massive social changes that are occurring all 
around us? How will we capitalize on the ex- 
citing knowledge we now possess concerning 
personality development and its relationship 
to teaching and learning? 

Before moving to the question of how teach- 
ing must involve itself with the total person- 
ality of the learner and the teacher, let me first 
describe what appear to be the prevalent be- 
liefs that guide present educational practice 
and what beliefs we should seek to promote, 
and then mention the mission of the teacher as 
the facilitator or leader of social change. 

The remarks that follow are drawn from 
some ideas that have been germinating in the 
State of Washington through the statewide 
Project for the Orientation and Induction of 
New Teachers, and from the thinking of such 
improbable bedfellows as Arthur Combs, 
Harold Taylor, Carl Rogers, Sterling McMur- 
rin, and Herbert Schueler. 

If we accept the premises that change is 
needed in continuing education and that we 
have promising suggestions for bringing about 



effective change, then we must ask why it is 
that this change has not come about. 

Introducing change into complex social sys- 
tems is always difficult, but I suspect that the 
hiatus that presently exists is due at least in 
part to the fact that the practice of teaching is 
based on a narrow, constrained concept of 
education. The concept of education dominant 
in our society and reflected in the practices of 
our schools is that of the traditional formal 
training in the academic disciplines. This sys- 
tem hands down to the student the knowledge 
and values accumulated by the culture. We 
have, in a sense, talked at the student about 
the knowledge and values of the culture in- 
stead of talking with him. The pupil becomes 
a passive recipient of the culture instead of an 
active participant in its examination, evalua- 
tion, and change. The natural product of such 
a system is usually an informed, conforming 
individual who is a “cultural product” in the 
passive sense. This cultural product is turned 
out by a teacher who can bring together the 
necessary information that the culture wants 
passed on and who then presents the material 
and evaluates whether or not students can take 
it in and re-present it. 

This is not a new point of view historically. 
At Gonzaga last summer, Carl Rogers told of a 
recent visit to Australia where he became in- 
terested in learning about the Australian ab- 
origine. For 20,000 years or so the aborigine 
has survived in a difficult environment which 
contemporary man couldn’t tolerate and in 
which he would probably quickly cease to 
exist. The aborigine has survived by handing 
down over and over again every bit of prac- 
tical knowledge he has accumulated about 
what he sees as a static world and by tabooing 
any new techniques for meeting these recur- 
ring human problems. I wonder if this isn’t the 
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description of many of our educational prac- 
tices as well. If we ignore for a moment what 
educators at all levels — from kindergarten 
through the university — say about what they 
are doing as educators and observe the be- 
havior and practices that presently exist in 
education, we can, I think, glean some prin- 
ciples that guide their behavior. 

First, there is a smugness that operates in 
educational practice at all levels. Despite our 
verbalized protests, especially among col- 
leagues, that we don’t know all the answers, 
we teach as if what is presented is the truth, 
with a capital T. We minimize the fact that our 
present knowledge is only tentative, that it is 
the best hypothesis available at this time, 
and that the process of finding knowledge is 
so critical. Fortunately, the work of Jerome 
Bruner on the structure of knowledge and the 
revision of curricula, especially in mathe- 
matics and science, is beginning to force us to 
practice what we have known at the intellec- 
tual level all along. 

Second, we practice the principle that the 
student does not have the wisdom and pru- 
dence to carry out his own learning. Instead 
of setting challenging learning goals and pro- 
viding the student with the resources for 
achieving them and then setting him free to 
learn, the teacher too frequently restricts the 
natural drive to learn by overguiding students 
along avenues he thinks they should follow. 

Another expectation guiding our educational 
practice, and one that has been mentioned fre- 
quently, is that the student will learn what is 
presented to him to learn. Curriculum com- 
mittees at all levels identify the material that 
courses should include, assuming ihat what is 
included will be what is learned. Even though 
this expectation directly contradicts our own 
experience as teachers and students, we allow 
it to continue to guide our practice. This fal- 



lacy may well be the most diabolic element in 
contemporary education. We exonerate our- 
selves by pointing to curriculum guides which 
somehow guarantee that these things have 
been “taught.” 

Another principle that guides our behavior 
and which we communicate to students is that 
a foundation of rather static factual knowledge 
must be learned before students can go on to 
knowledge that is interesting and personally 
meaningful. This assumption violates what we 
know about motivation and retention of learn- 
ing but is frequently employed to justify un- 
imaginative teaching. 

These assumptions produce another, 
namely, that independent, original, and pro- 
ductive individuals develop from a passive, 
overdirected educational program. We have 
set the goal of producing creative, construc- 
tive citizens who will continue to grow through 
an appreciation of their own experience, yet 
at all levels we expect our students to pas- 
sively sit through what we decide they should 
know and what we present as the closed book 
of truth. 

Compounding each of these problems is the 
ever present ogre of being tested and evalu- 
ated. Instead of maximizing the natural curi- 
osity of the learner, instead of encouraging 
him to ask his own questions and to pursue 
topics of personal significance, we have al- 
lowed the examination to become for the stu- 
dent the essential criterion of what is relevant 
and meaningful. 

With such values and expectations guiding 
educational practice, the role of the teacher 
in the system automatically becomes defined 
in the same way. Instead of finding role expec- 
tations that he be a thinking, learning, growing 
person who is an intellectual and social leader, 
as he was led to expect in college, he finds only 
the role expectation that he be able to pass on 
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the curriculum — ^that he have the content and 
methodology to understand and distribute the 
approved information to his pupils. 

If these beliefs guide and determine present 
practices at all levels of education and if we 
agree that they are inadequate, what more 
salient, more powerful beliefs need to be in- 
jected into the way we think and, more impor- 
tant, the way we act about teaching and learn- 
ing? In a nutshell, it seems to me that the 
concept that should govern our assumptions 
and our behavior is that the teacher is the 
cornerstone of intellectual and social improve- 
ment of the society. Through the teacher each 
generation intro] ects its heritage, becomes free 
from the constraints of the here and now to 
reach new dimensions of insight and feeling, 
and deals with social change. The teacher then 
becomes the transforming element, the cata- 
lytic mediator between tihe culture and the 
unique human person. 

It seems we have ignored or missed the op- 
portunity to tie an intellectual knot between 
the role of the teacher and the most pressing 
human needs of our society. Introductory edu- 
cation and foundations courses notwithstand- 
ing, we have not charged the teacher with the 
responsibility for leadership in the social and 
political and moral issues that face mankind. 
And more important, we have failed to pro- 
vide the supporting freedom and trust that will 
encourage him to become involved with these 
issues. 

These beliefs about the role of the teacher 
assume a quality of altruism, of high-minded- 
ness, in the broad meaning of sensitivity to the 
needs of human welfare. Commitment is the 
term Don Davies used in the 1963-64 Regional 
TEPS Conferences. He said that commitment 
was first among the tasks demanding high pri- 
ority in the years ahead.^ There would be no 
doubt about teaching’s being a true profession, 



a vocation in the sense of a “way of life” as it is 
for the physician or the minister or priest, if the 
notion of altruistic commitment to the urgent 
questions and needs of mankind were a funda- 
mental part of our value system. It is this kind 
of commitment that gives meaning and sub- 
stance to the work of the University of Cali- 
fornia students who go to Mexico as part of 
Project Pal to teach basic health procedures in 
remote villages, and to the students who tutor 
underprivileged children and help the families 
of the mentally ill or those in jail. It is the com- 
mitment that sustains the Gonzaga and Seattle 
University students and graduates who sacri- 
fice a year to work with Indian and Eskimo 
children at a remote outpost in Alaska called 
Copper Valley. The common elements of true 
commitment are these: they are voluntary 
choices; they involve personal sacrifice; and 
they meet human needs that are severe, and 
thus the purpose is noble and the work is noble. 

These are some of the beliefs that I hope 
will become meaningful guidelines, replacing 
those presently governing our educational 
practices. Now let me move one step closer 
and make a suggestion or two as to what our 
attitude should be toward the personal char- 
acteristics of the teacher and those of the 
learner, and as to the interaction between 
the two. 

In recent years psychologists and educators 
concerned with perceptual and counseling 
theory, men such as Arthur Combs and Carl 
Rogers, have spoken with a clear voice to those 
of us involved with the improvement of teach- 
ing. Their thesis is that the process of discover- 
ing knowledge, not the acquiring of authorized 

^Davies, Don. **The TEPS Program." Development of the Ca« 
reer Teacher: Profettional Hetponeibility for Continuing Edu* 
cation. Report of the 1963-84 Regional TEPS Conferences. 
Washington. D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. National Education Associa- 
tion. 1964. p. 2. 
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information, must be the goal of education in 
our world where the full accumulation of past 
knowledge is not only impossible to handle 
now but is inadequate for dealing with the fu- 
ture. We must enable our students to learn the 
process of learning in order to contribute effec- 
tively, not merely to survive, in the complexi- 
ties of the changing world of physical and 
social relationships. 

This kind of learning will occur under cer- 
tain conditions. If we accept the assumption 
that it is the inherent nature of man to become 
something better than he is, we can organize 
the learning experience accordingly. We can 
recognize that people are curious and willing 
to grow and can select productively among 
alternate learning choices — that we can trust 
people to learn. We can recognize, as our own 
experience shows, that more learning takes 
place when the material to be learned is per- 
ceived as related to personal goals and needs. 
Some studies suggest that material can be 
learned in as little as 20 to 30 percent of the 
usual time if it is seen by the pupil as related 
to his goals. 

Similarly, learning is maximized when the 
student makes significant decisions about his 
learning. Why can’t we do more to allow pupils 
to develop and define their own problems, dis- 
cover their own learning materials, choose 
their own means of solution, and most impor- 
tant, live with the outcomes of their decisions? 

We need also to recognize that when feel- 
ings as well as the intellect are involved, the 
resultant learning is achieved sooner, lasts 
longer, and is more meaningful. Instead of be- 
ing intellectvialized, compartmentalized learn- 
ing, this learning involves the total person, 
intellectual and affective, and it can be deep 
and personally meaningful. Counselors have 
si!ggpsted this for years, and recently some in- 



teresting approaches to “exporting** this no- 
tion have been carried out through the National 
Training Laboratories with school administra- 
tors, teachers, and students. 

We also need to recognize that as we encour- 
age intrinsic rather than extrinsic motivation 
for learning, we should at the same time en- 
courage intrinsic evaluation — self-criticism, 
self-evaluation. Evaluation by others should 
become secondary as students learn to develop 
criteria for evaluating their own efforts. 

This way of looking at teaching and learning 
does not imply that an unstructured school 
program is advocated. The structure of the 
academic disciplines will continue to be the 
foundation of the curriculum. But more than 
this knowledge is necessary; if it were not, 
the average college student would be a satis- 
factory teacher. 

The theme running through each of these 
elements of this new approach to education is 
that the most useful learning for modern man 
will be learning about the process of learning. 
We must have individuals who are open to 
their own experience, whose total selves are 
involved in the process of change — ^people 
who are willing to risk being themselves openly 
to become deeper, more effective learners 
throughout life. 

Perhap.s one of the most astounding para- 
doxes of our educational system is that it kills 
the very thing it is attempting to bring tj life — 
the uniqueness of the individual. If we observe 
the preschool child we find him full of curi- 
osity; he is continually experimenting with his 
world, continually asking why, attempting to 
put order into things in an effort learn to 
predict himself and his physical-social milieu. 
By the time this same child is in the fourth 
grade, he resists learning; curiosity fin the 
classroom, at least) has virtually vanished. By 
the time he is in high school, teachers must 
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spend weeks just getting him to feel free 
enough to ask a question . . . and who has 
heard of students actually disagreeing, in class, 
with a teacher’s point of view? I will not carry 
this on to what shape the student is in by the 
time he reaches college or graduate school. 

We need youngsters graduating from our 
schools who are “learners” in the active, grow- 
ing sense, who will look forward to the chal- 
lenge of their life situations because they are 
comfortable with change; learners who prefer 
personal encounter with the new and the 
complex rather than impersonal, passive re- 
sponse to the old and oversimplified. 

I hope your proposals will offer suggestions 
for implementing this point of view. 

I have said that we must integrate our con- 
cepts of teaching and professional develop- 
ment with two dynamic forces that are moving 
so rapidly in two areas of our society. In addi- 
tion to taking advantage of what we know 
about personality development and its rela- 
tionship to teaching and learning, the second 
recognition that is perhaps even more impor- 
tant and which I think must be taken into ac- 
count as we move to remake the world of the 
career teacher could be .stated as follows: The 
“real world” of the teacher must be the “real 
world” of the student. The teacher is not to be 
a passive communicator of information and 
events, but he must be a catalyst to personal 
understanding of and involvement in the 
pressing social and political issue*-^ of today. 
Teaching and learning cannot be separated 
from the major intellectual and social forces 
of world events. On the contrary, the social 
and moral questions of our time must move to 
the forefront of the awareness of the teacher 
and through the teacher to the student. 

The great social changes of the postwar 
years which have been caused by the unprece- 



dented advancement of knowledge have 
quickly surpassed the capability of schools to 
keep up. Rather than be simply an observer 
and commentator of these social changes as 
they occur, the teacher must anticipate, give 
direction and personal meaning to the changes 
that are occurring in the world and in the local 
community. There may even be many in the 
teaching profession who have closed their eyes 
to changes in values, attitudes, and morals. The 
work of Getzels and Jackson with teachers 
should cause us to examine this possibility, 
since they found that teachers who had been 
in the profession more than ten years tended 
to be convergent thinkers, whereas those who 
were relatively new to the profession tended 
to be divergent thinkers. One may question the 
instruments used by Getzels and Jackson for 
ai>dessing convergent and divergent thinking, 
but a more important concern is that a differ- 
ence did exist. Did it occur because those who 
demonstrate some individuality leave the pro- 
fession, or because the “system” tends to 
stamp out “different” ways of thinking? 

At this point in history the social changes 
occurring in this country are putting tremen- 
dous pressures on the schools — pressures to 
provide excellent education for pupils who 
have been deprived of such experiences; pres- 
sures to reorganize and rebuild our social 
system and our culture to bring the benefits of 
this fruitful nation to all citizens; pressures to 
improve the psychological, social, and cultural 
lives of all our citizens. The educational sys- 
tem is not ready to meet and deal with these 
pressures. 

Our sensitivity to the great social questions 
of our age is not to be restricted to the area 
of poverty and cultural deprivation. For the 
first time in history, our nation faces the 
problems of affluence, questions of purpose, 
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identity, and style of life in a society whose 
great majority has been relieved from real 
want and is thus freed to express itself. No 
society on earth has ever before been prosper- 
ous enough to be able to face the problem of 
how man shall conduct himself with dignity, 
charity, and style. It is true that one-fifth of 
our citizens live in poverty. But the other four- 
fifths, the vast majority, are now free to con- 
sider these questions of living their lives in 
ways that are meaningful and related to a 
system of values. 

The best illustrations of responsiveness in 
human needs have been provided in recent 
years, not by the various educational systems, 
but rather by two other sources: the activities 
of some social welfare groups and even college 
student volunteers who have gone to work 
with the underprivileged in this country and 
abroad, and by our government through the 
force of new legislation. It has frequently been 
said that few people outside government un- 
derstand the tremendous power for educa- 
tional and social change that is provided in the 
new legislation. And this is true not only of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
but also of community action programs of the 
civil rights bill, the Economic Opportunity Act 
with its job training centers, the Domestic 
Service Corps, VISTA, Project Head Start, 
and the Peace Corps. 

The pressing social and ethical problems of 
our time must be an essential part of the being 
of the teacher, and it is the teacher’s role to 
be an active agent of social change as well as 
an agent of individual growth. There are a 
number of assumptions implicit in such a state- 
ment, including notions of altruism, human 
dignity, voluntary action, and the obligation 
for public service. 

These same assumptions are implied in the 
federal programs and in a number of other ex- 



periments which I think illustrate and perhaps 
provide models for this way of looking at 
teaching and returning teaching to the pivotal 
position it should have in a free society. Inci- 
dentally, Title V of Public Law 89-10, if suc- 
cessful, will initiate gradual termination of 
the traditional four-year preparation as the 
most popular avenue for becoming a teacher. 

I have mentioned the Peace Corps before, 
and I think it illustrates how these changes 
can be brought about. Several teacher educa- 
tion programs for working with the disadvan- 
taged, such as those of Hunter College in New 
York City, Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, 
Cardozo High School in Washington, D. C., and 
the college student organizations such as the 
Columbia College Citizenship Program and the 
Student Educational Exchange Roundtable, 
also provide examples. They illustrate the ele- 
ments that we have been suggesting as neces- 
sary for remaking the world of the teacher, 
namely, that teaching must be related to the 
actual social conditions of today, that the 
teacher must be an active agent involved in 
bringing about needed social change, that a 
high degree of commitment to a “great under- 
taking” must be engendered in those who wish 
to become career teachers. 

The freedom schools and adult education 
programs established by students in the South 
face these young people with all the problems 
we face in teacher education in microcosm 
and within the immediate context of particu- 
lar people’s needs. These student volunteers 
had to get themselves prepared, they had to 
develop their own teaching methods, occasion- 
ally write their own text materials, organize 
their courses, develop curricula, and motivate 
their students, and all this in most difficult 
and sometimes dangerous surroundings. 

Knowledge for these young people became 
something necessary to reach an important 
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social objective. Academic work in college was 
seen to have a relationship to the development 
of political awareness and social action. In 
some cases faculty members came to help by 
teaching special courses for these college stu- 
dents and for their pupils. 

As you know, many Peace Corps volunteers 
were forced to build their own teacher educa- 
tion programs in order to make them useful for 
the communities in which they found them- 
selves. In many cases these people were not 
teaching subjects for which they had been pre- 
pared but instead met the needs of the locality, 
which sometimes meant personal and commu- 
nity hygiene or elementary agriculture. Inci- 
dentally, TEPS is to be commended for urging 
teacher education institutions and certification 
authorities to recognize the value of Peace 
Corps teaching as they assist the returning 
volunteers to move into teaching at home. 

At both the prebaccalaureate and postbacca- 
laureate levels we should not ask ourselves 
the question: What kind of preparation and 
background should this teacher have? Instead, 
we should set aside formal requirements and 
then ask: What can we do to develop the 
personal awareness, the sensitivity, and the 
intellectual capabilities of the person who is 
to be a teacher? 

It has been suggested before that we should 
invite all those teachers who have done volun- 
tary work abroad and in the disadvantaged 
areas of this country to come to the colleges 
and universities and to work out challenging, 
meaningful programs of academic work and 
experience which would be used to enhance 
their professional development as teachers. 

Once this philosophy was adopted and these 
commitments made, direct involvement on the 
part of education should occur with the agen- 
cies involved in the antipoverty program and 



other social welfare legislation to find ways 
for undergraduate and graduate students to 
work directly in these programs as part of their 
course of study. Similar arrangements could be 
made with the Peace Corps. As a number of in- 
stitutions have done, direct arrangements with 
slum schools could be made for building pro- 
grams that are both socially relevant and per- 
sonally meaningful for students and teachers. 

Thus, we would start with our concern for 
the total development of this particular person 
who is to become a career teacher and we 
would then construct for him a tailored pro- 
gram of academic work and experience in 
ways that give the teacher a high degree of 
responsibility for choosing the content and 
direction of his preparation and experience. 
The “highly personal nature of teaching” that 
Combs advocates must involve the teacher in 
psychologically significant events throughout 
his career. 

It seems to me that these “action movements” 
illustrate the attitude or the assumption that 
we must adopt, that the teacher must be the 
primary agent for social change, and that our 
programs of professional development must 
be based on this principle. 

In summary, we have asked: Who is the 
career teacher? How do we move from the 
platform of the promising ideas which now ex- 
ist for changing the world of the career teacher 
to the practical order of implementation? 

It should be clear that I have not described 
realistic goals applicable for all teachers now 
in the schools. This conception of teaching is 
appropriate for a small but real segment of 
practicing teachers. The target for this confer- 
ence should be to identify and build programs 
for this minority who will serve as the nucleus 
of leadership until the changes are imple- 
mented in teacher preparation programs. 
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Nor am I suggesting that we need a coun- 
selor in every classroom. On the contrary, the 
students taught by such teachers would need 
counselors less than ever. 

I have attempted to suggest that these pro- 
posals for remaking the world of the career 
teacher must be placed within the framework 
of two dimensions of human needs. First, we 
must accept a set of very different assumptions 
than presently exist about the real person who 
is the teacher, the person who is the learner, 
and what happens to each of them as learning 
takes place. Second, we must accept the cen- 
trality of the role of the teacher as an active 
force in meeting specific human needs in our 
society. 



The climate is right, the resources exist in 
great quantity, and ^e momentum is gathering 
quickly. Hie question is not whether these 
changes will occur but whether we will lead 
or follow. The regrettable fact is that when a 
problem with serious social implications can- 
not be solved from within it will be solved 
from without, often with less desirable results. 

At the outset, I mentioned that we were 
hunting the Snark of reform of continuing edu- 
cation, that we must beware of finding a Snark 
that is a Boojum, and that our Boojum will be 
prescribing band-aids and aspirin when the 
patient needs surgery. If we fail now, fellow 
Snark hunters, we, like the Baker, “will softly 
and suddenly vanish away, and never be met 
with again.” 
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When we attempt to consider the issues and 
problems surrounding the education of teach- 
ers, we are quickly reminded of the manifold 
dimensions of the problems and the multiple 
conditions affecting teacher education. Conse- 
quently, I should like to examine where we 
are going with the continuing education of 
teachers and the alternative routes to get there. 

The conditions, operations, and questions 
which seem to me to be absolutely cridcal are 
bound up with the values held by school peo- 
ple, the nature of school bureaucracies, and 
the developing crises in the democratic ethos 
which confront our entire society, especially 
its teachers. 

Finally, i will attempt to state some desir- 
able goals of continuing education and relate 
them to the new interest of the federal govern- 
ment in this area. 

Teachers share with others in our society 
a design for living, a series of values, and a 
sense of purpose that have historical and con- 
temporary roots. When children become ac- 



culturated, they learn from those about them 
the aspirational and operational modes of 
thought which will enable them to function 
and manage in the larger society. Culture is 
created for both children and adults as certain 
elements are added or changed from genera- 
tion to generation. The process of cultural 
change has a particular relevance for teachers 
and other school personnel, for the changes in 
our society and culture and the teachers’ con- 
ceptions of that culture are not always in har- 
mony. The swiftness of social change and the 
importance of schooling mean that the school 
has become and will continue to occupy the 
focal point of change along with housing, em- 
ployment, and related public services. 

Today we are witnessing a surge of demo- 
cratic thought not unlike that of the 1820’s 
and 1830’s. Typical is the powerful civil rights 
movement — new and miore fundamental de- 
mands for equality in jobs, housing, and 
schooling and a broadening of the franchise 
in voting. 
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One of the key mediators of the phenomenon 
of acculturation has been and will continue to 
be the teacher. The teacher brings a part of the 
larger culture to the child, and the school has 
been one of the broad avenues which groups 
have traveled to take their place in the sun in 
our .society. However, we who teach and ad- 
minister are not in the school as neutral agents 
but as agents who are filled with thoughts and 
emotions and modes of aspirations and desires 
and hopes and fears and all the things that 
make up a human being. The teacher brings 
values to the classroom, he brings his mode of 
thinking, his religion, his background, his pres- 
ent potentialities, and what he feels is truly 
important for children. 

It might be helpful to look at things which 
tend to impel teachers, to make them constrain 
children in various ways, and at the values 
which the teacher emphasizes in and out of 
the classroom. 

First, the teacher is committed, in the broad- 
est sense, to the competitive ethic in American 
society. The structure of his classroom, the 
grades that he gives, and the procedure by 
which he calls on children encourage the 
children to move ahead, to succeed, and to 
become “winners.” 

Second, the teacher is value-oriented to a 
future which is bound to be richer than the 
present or the past. Since his earliest days 
the teacher has been encouraged to postpone 
immediate gratifications for future realization 
and gain. One saves his money so that one 
can purchase something in the future which 
is valuable. One conserves the lumber in the 
forest because it is cur responsibility to future 
generations. One does not marry at an excep- 
tionally early age because one must first finish 
college. Bound up with this particular value 
of a future-time orientation is the whole notion 
that time itself is an exceptionally important 
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commodity. Time is money; it is part of the 
entire outlook of the teacher. We must hurry 
and finish. The basis of many tests in America 
is a timed work period. The concept that the 
child should plan for Friday’s test or Thurs- 
day’s test or Wednesday’s review is part of 
his entire orientation. Once we lose time we 
can never regain it. 

A third value that has been emphasized by 
teachers in what they bring to the classroom 
is the ethic of work. Work is in itself a good 
thing, and we not only have placed a value on 
it but have routinized it. That each will incor- 
porate this value is an assumption most teach- 
ers make. From work, of course, comes status, 
prestige, and a better community image. It 
brings the kinds of artifacts and symbols 
which are so terribly important to most of the 
people in our culture. 

A fourth value the teacher brings to the 
classroom is that our society is organized into 
families and these family groups are separate 
and nuclear. The father is the head of the fam- 
ily and there is a mother and there are chil- 
dren. Rarely do we ever admit that others 
(such as uncles, aunts, grandfathers, or grand- 
mothers) inhabit the family. 

The administration also brings to the class- 
room values that are implicit and explicit in 
an industrial, technological, bureaucratic, and 
democratic society. It brings the values that 
aid society to function, that provide it with the 
kind of drive and spirit which have carried it 
forward and which organize the effort neces- 
sary for it to continue to move forward. 

Before looking at the kinds of cultural con- 
flicts which teachers, children, and schools 
are facing today, let us look at the basic struc- 
ture and organization of schools to see if the 
values in that school system are possible focal 
points for looking at types of cultural conflicts. 



The American school system today is pat- 
terned after classic lines of bureaucratic en- 
deavor. In the classic analysis he made in 
1922, Max Weber indicated that a bureaucracy 
develops whenever large-scale organizations 
wish to achieve a degree of efficiency and 
rationality of operation. This efficiency is 
usually demanded by the need for economy, 
fairness, and “equalitarianism.” Weber indi- 
cated that a bureaucracy involves a division 
of duties and that these duties adhere to the 
office which carries them out. Principals have 
certain duties which teachers do not have 
and teachers have certain duties which prin- 
cipals do not have, even though both are mem- 
bers of the same organization. The same would 
be true of directors of curriculum, superin- 
tendents, guidance workers, and so forth. The 
regulations which permit individuals to as- 
sume these various offices are publicly stated 
and in most cases controlled by license or ex- 
amination, or both. These licenses and exami- 
nations are often sanctioned through laws or 
through official regulations of state agencies. 
The regulations are stated in such a way as to 
be impersonal and to provide the greatest ac- 
cessibility by all on an equalitarian basis. Spe- 
cific instructions in each specific case are not 
necessary because the classic rules are stated 
and are followed by all within the system. 

For example, a school system decides, for 
whatever reason, that a child will not be pro- 
moted to the second grade unless he has suc- 
cessfully completed the first-grade reader. A 
test is given, he does not complete the first- 
grade reader, and consequently he has failed 
and is retained in grade 1. 

In a similar fashion, another rule may state 
that a child may not enter the seventh grade 
unless he has successfully completed or 
achieved the level of the fifth grade in reading. 
A child comes to be admitted to the seventh 
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grade, the test indicates that he is below the 
fifth-grade level, and he is not admitted. He 
is sent to the sixth grade. 

Sometimes rather ludicrous situations occur. 
For example, to teach in a particular state, 
a license is required. To obtain that license, 
one must have completed student teaching. 
A teacher shows up in that particular state 
with a background of six years of successful 
teaching experience. But upon examining the 
record, a bureaucrat or a person in charge of 
certification in the state finds that the applicant 
had no student teaching. Result: no license. 

In addition, the existence of these rules 
requires the use of categorical thinking, or 
categorization, in order that individual prob- 
lems and cases are classified on the basis of 
the rules and are treated in the way the rules 
are stated. Classically, a bureaucracy exhibits 
the will of the electorate or the body politic, 
either by the election of the top officials in 
the bureaucracy, such as the state superin- 
tendent or a board of education, or through 
the control of the political offices of the gov- 
ernor and the state legislature. It is important 
to note that the technical bureaucracy within 
a state, federal, or local area, as well as a 
public school system, does not depend upon 
election. 

The chief merit of any bureaucracy is its 
technical efficiency. A premium is placed upon 
optimal returns for optimal inputs. Precision, 
expert control, continuity, and speed are the 
essence and the very heart of bureaucratic 
structure. Robert Merton, the distinguished 
sociologist at Columbia University, has noted 
that many individuals have taken a dim view 
of bureaucratic structure and have indicated 
that there are often negative aspects of bu- 
reaucracy. Veblen, for example, indicated that 
a genuine bureaucracy resulted in a trained 



incapacity to work. Dewey noted that there 
was an occupational psychosis that went with 
a bureaucracy. Whenever we have actions on 
the part of a bureaucracy that are based on 
training, skills, outlook, education, and de- 
meanor which have been successfully applied 
in past situations and then are blindly applied 
in present situations that are obviously inap- 
propriate, we have what we call professionally 
trained incapacity to make judgments. A pro- 
fessional cannot become, in all respects, a 
bureaucrat. A professional depends cleanly 
and clearly upon the individual diagnosis of 
each unique situation. Dewey’s notion that 
precision, reliability, and efficiency in an or- 
ganization would produce individuals with 
special preferences, antipathies, and discrimi- 
nations is obvious. It also means that these 
particular bureaucratic values may operate to 
the disadvantage of individuals and groups as 
well as for their benefit. 

Bureaucracies are not dysfunctional in them- 
selves. An effective bureaucracy demands a 
reliability of response and a strict devotion to 
the kinds of regulations that are set forth in 
manuals and procedures. Indeed, if every 
teacher were not subject to certain kinds of 
constraints, we would be in a mess. If individ- 
ual principals wanted to dismiss school on 
certain days and to lengthen the school year, 
we would face chaos. So, regulations are not 
dysfunctional in themselves; they only become 
dysfunctional when applied to a particular 
situation. (We will be looking at these situa- 
tions shortly.] What we are really talking 
about is rules being transformed into absolute 
prerequisites and requirements. Then we are 
in deep trouble. The kind of conservatism 
which is engendered and the kind of timidity 
evoked by a strict adherence to lesson plans 
and specified day-to-day operations is well 
known to all who are listening today. 
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Now the kind of convergence that occurs 
at this point is a child’s entering school and 
meeting a teacher who is operating in a school 
setting and who is a product of that same 
culture which has been described as broadly 
bureaucratic. A teacher is a winner in the race 
for success and achievement. As we are well 
aware, not all individuals graduate from our 
school systems. In fact, that is part of the prob- 
lem we are examining today. The teacher, how- 
ever, has by definition graduated from the 
school system which in most cases only rein- 
forces the very kind of bureaucratic structure 
which is expected. No one will graduate unless 
he has been able to complete a certain number 
of term papers, completed the required hours, 
and has shown the proper respect for his 
professors. 

If we can then assume that, in broad per- 
spective, both the school and the teacher have 
similar outlooks, have been trained in a similar 
way, have broadly shared the same kinds 
of attitudes, values, dispositions, and con- 
cerns, then we may say that if a child comes 
to that school and continues through it but 
does not share the same kinds of outlooks, 
concerns, and aspirations, there will be a dys- 
function. There will be a discontinuity be- 
tween the school and the teacher on one hand 
and the particular child on the other. We must 
be honest enough to admit that there are cer- 
tain values we hold and that these values con- 
flict and run smack into other peoples’ values. 
The important thing here is that there are cer- 
tain kinds of modifications which can be made, 
both in the manner in which we approach in- 
dividuals and the kinds of things which we 
emphasize in school, which will help teachers 
and administrators relate to parents and chil- 
dren who hold values different from those we 
have been discussing. 



The focal points for the dysfunctions be- 
tween teacher and school on the one hand and 
some children and parents on the other have 
been the schools in depressed areas, especially 
segregated schools. The fruits of a legally seg- 
regated system, both de jure and de facto, both 
North and South, are not easy on the nose. 

The legal ghetto of the South and legally 
segregated schooling of the South were mir- 
rored by the de facto segregation in Northern 
and Western cities across the land. The self- 
fulfilling prophecy in which a person’s own 
beliefs about a social situation contribute to 
the shaping of that situation was quite com- 
mon in Northern schools that were de facto 
segregated. In one of the most remarkable 
books I have ever read, How Children Fail, 
John Holt^ points out that the child who is in 
a deprived and degraded situation learns to 
desire failure. Children want the approval and 
the acceptance of the teacher, they want to be 
accepted in a classroom as much as anyone 
else. Fritz Redl notes that it is a truism to indi- 
cate that individuals can be trained to behave 
in ways that are opposite to their own inter- 
ests! And so, what we have is that children 
begin to fail in order to succeed. Holt describes 
this syndrome and this relationship as follows: 
“Subject peoples both appease their rulers and 
satisfy some part of their desire for human 
dignity by putting on a mask, by acting much 
more stupid and incompetent than they really 
are, by denying their rulers the full use of 
their intelligence and ability, by declaring 
their minds and spirits free of their enslaved 
bodies.”^ Children try to please the teacher 
by failing to learn as he had predicted they 
would. They resort to all kinds of learning- 
avoidance behavior. “. . . what hampers their 

'Holt, John. How Children Fail. New York: Pitman Publishing 

Corp., 1964. 

^Ibid., p. 156. 
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thinking, what drives them into these narrow 
and defensive strategies is a feeling that they 
must please the grownups at all costs.”® 

The confirming of this cyndrome in the 
school has already taken place in the home 
and the neighborhood. A recent study in New 
York City indicates that many mothers of 
heroin addicts, while deploring the addiction, 
gave their sons money to buy the heroin under 
the pretense of giving them an allowance. A 
dependency relationship is often desperately 
needed by the home, by the neighborhood, and 
in the judgment of some, by the school. The 
play, A Hatful of Rain, finds one brother sup- 
plying dope to the other brother in order to 
keep him dependent. Frank Gilroy’s recent 
play. The Subject Was Roses, showed us a son 
who excluded the father from the family con- 
stellai-cn to please his mother by acting as a 
substitute for the father. And so the pattern 
of self-deprecation, lack of aspiration, destruc- 
tion of ego, and the development of strengths 
to combat the demands that are made upon 
the child by the school begin at an excep- 
tionally early age for the child who lives a 
segregated life. 

Thomas Huxley once indicated that a sense 
of uselessness is as severe a shock as the 
human system can endure. In a thousand and 
one ways teachers, schools, administrators, 
neighborhoods, family, the entire community 
in which many segregated children find them- 
selves have contributed to this very sense 
of uselessness. 

The appreciation of these facts of segregated 
schooling, the appreciation of these difficulties 
were once enunciated by the late President 
Kennedy when he asked, “If an American, 
because his skin is dark, cannot eat hmch in a 
restaurant open to the public, if he cannot send 
his children to the best public school available, 
if he cannot vote for the public officials who 



represent him, if, in short, he cannot enjoy the 
full and free life which all of us want, then 
who among us would be content to have the 
color of his skin changed and stand in his 
place? Who among us would then be content 
with the counsels of patience and delay?” 

And so, when we look at the schools today, 
we are facing a problem of the legacy of legally 
segregated schooling complicated by de facto 
segregated schooling in the present. The issue 
is, of course, what about the future? 

The future will probably spring from the 
new situations which have developed in recent 
years which have within them both a threat 
and an opportunity. The threat is surely to 
existing institutions, to a disturbance in the 
bureaucracy, and to the manner in which 
teachers are prepared. The opportunity is for 
those of us who have some concern about 
human beings and their position in society to 
attempt to work for those realignments which 
will bring this about quickly, judiciously, and 
with honor. 

If I had to pick one element as being criti- 
cally important in the coming realignments in 
teacher education and the public schools, it 
would be that the teachers presently in the 
schools and the prospective teachers in the 
colleges must become deeply involved in the 
style of life, the style of learning, and the style 
of living of those we call deprived or disad- 
vantaged or segregated. And if this means 
participation in the areas of the cities called 
slums, or on Indian reservations which have 
horrid facilities, or in migrant labor camps, or 
in the hills of Kentucky, then so be it. Perhaps 
colleges could then muster additional pres- 
sures for decent conditions for human groups. 

One of the most perceptive articles on the 
preparation of physicians recently appeared 

^Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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in the New Yorker which ran a biography of 
Dr. Marie Nyswander.^ In describing her work 
with drug addicts in East Harlem, it was men- 
tioned (almost parenthetically) that she had a 
most remarkable internship at Bellevue. Her 
internship was done in 1945, a time when there 
was a shortage of everything — nurses, doc- 
tors, ambulance people — a shortage of every- 
one to treat the human body and the human 
mind. Dr. Nyswander described her internship 
as being rushed night and day, with little 
sleep and never time to finish a meal. “There 
were accidents every night, a lot of orthopedic 
surgery, I delivered hundreds of babies. It was 
a great, great internship.” 

It would seem to me a valuable thing for 
teachers to face the kinds of dysfunctionalities 
and ambiguities and problems in teaching chil- 
dren who come from homes where parents 
are missing, children who arrive at school from 
children’s shelters, children who do not fit 
into our classical lockstep in the public school; 
in working with families where answers are 
not so simple and clean and direct or with 
families who may not know of Harvard or 
the best school in the West or any of the other 
kinds of status symbols we all live with. It 
seems to me that involving a person deeply in 
this for a long period of an internship is an 
absolute prerequisite if teacher education is 
going to move in the direction of genuinely 
attempting to help people through the class- 
room situation. 

It would be difficult to imagine a classroom, 
with all the artifacts and teaching machines 
and junk now being bundled upon teachers, 
being any good at all without the sympathy, 
understanding, and genuine sense of strength 
which a teacher can help convey to children 
when he understands and has dealt with those 
who are disenfranchised. To say we need 
urban sociology or rural sociology or an addi- 



tionai course in Skinnerarian psychology or 
some other gimmick or pill which aids learning 
is all useless unless one understands the peo- 
ple who look to the teacher for help and unless 
we form a human partnership with children. 

A teacher must become an active partici- 
pant, if you will, an active intervener, in the 
lives and affairs of communities and cultures 
which have extreme problems and cannot 
manage in this modem world. If we are going 
to play the role of professional aide to those 
who do not fit into an industrial-technological 
society or who need our help in bridging this 
gap, then teachers have to leave the classroom 
and in a literal sense be able to extend a hand 
that goes beyond the blackboard. 

Redl and Wineman® indicated there are 
probably three things necessary for the child 
who rejects the school and teacher. I should 
think all these things would be essential if we 
are going to meet and resolve the kinds of 
educational problems all of us will face in 
the next fifteen years. We need, they said, “a 
house that smiles, props which invite, and 
space which allows.” The poetry and the 
symmetry of these thiee statements could be 
a model for all teachers and administrators 
when they consider the problems that they 
will face in the next few years — a house that 
smiles, prop.s which invite, space which allows. 

The second thing that seems important for 
teacher education in colleges and teacher re- 
education in the schools is a long look at the 
kind of connections that colleges and univer- 
sities have with public schools. The unbe- 
lievable gulf that has existed between the 
practitioner in the field and the theorist in 
the college is untenable in today’s schools. 

♦Hentoff, Nat. "Profllos.*’ New Yorker 41:32-34+, June 26. 1965; 

32-34+, July 3. 1985. 

®Redl, Frltsc, and Wineman, David, The Aggressive Child. New 

York: Free Preos, 1957, 575 pp. 
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The teacher who refuses to leave the class- 
room and become an active participant for 
children who need help is mirrored by the 
college dean, administrator, and professor who 
pedantically refuse to leave their cocoons. 

Whether the reason is withdrawal for a 
sense of ease, or a personality which funda- 
mentally wishes to avoid conflict, or the self- 
image and status which they carry with them, 
or whatever, college professors have been 
remarkably inactive vis-a-vis the problems in 
public schools. We all know of a few cases 
across the country where individuals have par- 
ticipated in curriculum work, but really there 
has not been the kind of link that I would like 
to see between those who prepare the teachers 
and the profession that receives them. There 
are very few models to use along this line, 
but surely one is the teaching hospitals which 
have been used by the great medical schools 
in the past and could be replicated by “schools 
for inquiry” in which professors and school 
systems attempt to achieve a resolution of the 
issues that go far beyond the concerns of civil 
rights and desegregation but are related to 
general learning and teaching problems for all 
American youth. 

At this point it may be helpful to expli- 
cate the methodology of what might be a new 
way to look at what surrounds us in teacher 
education. 

This analysis will have several dimensions. 
First, I would hope to analyze what I perceive 
experienced teachers have done to further edu- 
cate themselves, the manner and conditions 
under which this has been accomplished, and 
the principal agents conducting teacher educa- 
tion. Second, I would hope to suggest fruitful 
prototypes of successful preparation and up- 
grading, using institutional and innovative re- 
search findings. Ai illustrative material 1 shall 



refer to a most successful experiment— the 
American Farm School, located in Greece. 
Third, from points one and two, 1 shall indicate 
some suggestions as to the organization, direc- 
tion, and evaluation of a program of continuing 
education predicated on the new federal thrust 
in education. 

In most cases, an experienced teacher takes 
courses at a college or university. These 
courses are designed by professors and depart- 
ments and approved, in many cases, by the 
faculty at large. The purpose of the courses 
is to provide information, scholarship, under- 
standings, skills, and concepts to this teacher. 
The maimer in which professors who design 
the courses and put them together is time- 
honored and proceeds in a somewhat logical 
fashion. A search is made of ^he literature, 
lectures are developed, quizzes are con- 
structed, papers are assigned, and the course 
is offered. The teachers who come to the 
course are presented, in most cases, with a 
fait accompli, and I would guess they expect 
as much. 

The conditions of this course-giving are 
usually set on a college campus or in an ex- 
tension school. Knowledgeable professors and 
less knowledgeable students come together, 
one to give, the other to receive. The institu- 
tional setting which is dominant is that of the 
college or university, and little if any point is 
made of the relationships which might exist 
among knowledge, teachings, institutional 
settings, and the procedure of diagnosis. In 
fact, the entire operation is evaluative in 
nature and operates on the professors’ terms, 
many of whom are not and could not be con- 
cerned with the major issues confronting the 
teacher. The central assumption is that what 
the university offers will improve the teacher. 
Maybe and maybe not. 
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The situationa. atext of the college keeps 
the teacher in a i atively atomized position, 
and his return to the public school is, in most 
cases, as an individual who went to a college 
for a summer and learned something. The 
stance he assumes when he returns may be 
influenced by what he learned, but that is a 
very iffy proposition. Generally, the experi- 
enced teacher’s education at the college is 
really much the same as what he received as 
an undergraduate. I would guess that the two 
institutional structures (i.e., public schools 
and colleges) rarely mesh and that the game 
which is played is supported by the promise 
of added salary increments, advanced degrees, 
and a new status for the teacher. There are, 
of course, notable exceptions where colleges 
and universities have exerted a wider influ- 
ence, where the problems of the teacher — 
whether subject matter, liberal education, or 
professional knowledge — are of first concern. 
These remain, I fear, the exceptions. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that the con- 
tinued education of the teacher has been 
carried on by college and university courses 
offered in a setting which is institutionally 
centered in higher education and where the 
teacher remains a relatively isolated person. 
There has been little linkage between the 
public schools and colleges. 

Let us now review some crucial findings as 
to the nature of institutional settings, the train- 
ing and retraining of Greek farmers, and some 
tentative findings as to the chances for the 
success of an educational innovation. All 
these have a potential bearing on the manner 
in which future developments in continuing 
education are charted and the way in which 
the education of teachers can be generally 
innovative. 

Very briefly, the purpose of the American 
Farm School in Greece has been to train and 



upgrade young Greek farmers to tlie end of a 
more productive farm. The elements of this 
system resemble, on a very small scale, the 
problems faced with preparing and upgrading 
teachers in our society. The diffusion of knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities by the Farm School 
is a m eans of getting increased farm productiv- 
ity. Several general principles seem to have 
guided this experiment in innovation: 

1. The institution that desires the change to 
occur must be on the scene and remain 
on the scene to receive feedback and 
criticism and to follow through. 

2. Crash programs, especially those con- 
ceived to be short-term, will not work. 
One must invest time, patience, evalua- 
tion, and consistency of effort over long 
periods of time. 

3. The procedures used in selecting the stu- 
dents — both beginning and graduate stu- 
dents — are crucial. Interviews, the use of 
former graduates’ judgments, recommen- 
dations by local functionariiss, and high 
motivation are crucial in selecting stu- 
dents and preventing problems when the 
students return to the village. The selec- 
tion of graduates of the program for 
advanced training in the United States is 
determined by five years of ejxperience in 
teaching at the school, a virtually assured 
status in teaching, the assurance of a job 
with leadership potential, and stability, 
usually judged by marriage. 

4. Involvement with an actual field situation 
is viewed as a sine qua non of the pro- 
gram. Theory (descriptions of gasoline 
engines) is followed immediately by prac- 
tice (taking an engine apart, working to 
repair it, etc.). Reality testing with actual 
farming is termed essential. 

5. A follow-up of graduates at the village 
has been a connecting bridge between the 
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school and the village. This follow-up is 
conducted by a person best described a.*? 
a “translator” who operates between the 
school and the village. The graduate pro- 
gram (for those who have graduated and 
return for upgrading, new information, 
etc.) rests on the selection of subject fields 
by the graduate farmer. The school exists 
to feed information, skills, etc., deemed 
important by the graduate farmer. The 
program seems to be diagnostic, with the 
added value of keeping the faculty on 
their toes and up to date. 

6. The graduate program has open sessions 
which provide for exchange of informa- 
tion and mutual diagnosis of problems. 

7. The people of the village must want the 
program. Unless there is constant atten- 
tion to the ivay the farmers see problems, 
little can be accomplished. 

8. There is a mutuality of support when 
several villagers have been through the 
program, resulting in side effects to those 
who have not. Schooled farmers affect 
unschooled farmers. 

9. The program has stayed loose, receptive 
to feedback, and innovative. 

The success of this school is unprecedented, 
and the school has received wide acclaim from 
agricultural experts and observers. Not one of 
their graduate students trained here and sent 
back to teach has dropped from the program. 

Let me couple these findings on continuing 
education with some on innovation. In a be- 
ginning work in this area. Miles® points up 
several conditions which should be taken into 
account when we think about innovation: 

1. The educational system is hierarchical, 
with much influence, research, and power 
at the top. 

2. The high rate of teacher turnover tends 
to work for stability because innova- 



tion requires attention and a “product 
champion.” 

3. Practitioners protect themselves with a 
series of myths which insulate against 
change and innovation. (For example, one 
cannot really tell anything in the field; 
the professional teacher is autonomous; 
local control of the school is crucial.) 
Additionally, he generalizes, however ten- 
tatively, regarding the nature of innovations 
as innovations: 

1. The merits of the innovation are but one 
of many factors influencing its adoption. 
(Pay attention to the system, to its prior 
state, to functionaries, to the teachers.) 

2. In the absence of good measures of out- 
put, educational organizations stress cost 
reduction. (Evaluate, feed back, develop 
instruments to check what you are doing.) 

3. Innovations which seem puzzling or 
threatening in a technical sense will have 
a hard time of it. (Keep things simple at 
first: differentiate your populations: be 
clean and direct.) 

4. The innovation should have some con- 
gruence to the existing system and be 
capable of institutionalization. (Continu- 
ous feed-in will be more effective than 
one-shot deals.) 

5. Innovations perceived by teachers as 
helpful in reducing the gap between goals 
or ideals and practical operations have 
a chance for wide acceptance. (Be diag- 
nostic in the program; ask questions; find 
out how it is working.) 

6. Innovations or programs perceived by 
teachers as increasing personal initiative 
and autonomy are likely to be accepted. 

*Miles» Matthew, editor. Innovation In Education. New York; 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1954 . This work summarizes many of the findings in 
organizational and institutional change and is a valuable re- 
source for those interested in the process of educational 
change. 
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(Again, keep it diagnostic; feed in where 
essential; seminars not lectures.] 

Finally, Miles summarizes several aspects 
relative to planning the innovation. This is 
commonly referred to as strategy of innovative 
change and represents important considera- 
tions for the development of a program of con- 
tinuing education which is more than course- 
taking and which points to innovative success. 

1. Attention must be paid to the teachers and 
the diffusion process. (Somebody’s got to 
be in charge.] 

2. New structures should have congruence 
with the prevailing ideology. (Local con- 
trol is important.] 

3. The linkage of old and new systems is 
crucial. (Follow-up and follow-through.] 

Conversely, he writes that innovative 
strategies are less effective under certain 
circumstances: 

1. The exclusive use of existing structures 
results in strengthening the status quo. 
(If university and school systems stay 
separate, there is little long-term hope 
for change.] 

2. When strategies are initiated exclusively 
by the schools or the universities, there 
is little chance for cooperation. (Some 
organizational bridges are needed.] 

3. The use of excessive conflict to gain ac- 
ceptance results in resistance to change. 
(Open question as to how much anxiety 
is good for teacher improvement.] 

One of the central notions posited by the 
research is that careful selection of teachers, 
relationships within the teacher group, and 
relevant attention paid to the classroom of the 
teacher are crucial. What seems to be called 
for are changes in programs which will not 
only affect teachers but the system to which 
they return. Miles terms this a “meta-change.”^ 



Where Are We Going? 

As KendalP has aptly pointed out, a clear 
specification of objectives is essential to know- 
ing what if anything you are accomplishing. 
The usual bromides relating to learning, gen- 
eral improvement, skill acquisitior., and per- 
sonal improvement are too broad for useful 
discussion and take their stance and philoso- 
phy from preconceptions as to the proper 
balance in the teacher education curriculum. 

There are two questions we must deal with 
if we care to make some sense out of con- 
tinuing education. First, m what ways do 
the purposes of professional training differ 
from general education if at all? Second, in 
what ways can this professional training be 
enhanced by guideposts in the education of 
teachers? 

As a preliminary to the first issue, let me 
say that the peculiar problem of any decade 
or year, such as how to use programmed 
instruction, the acquisition of new physics 
knowledge, or the study of linguistics for Eng- 
lish programs, should not be the central focus 
of this body, for surely these immediate con- 
cerns will change from year to year. The view 
espoused here is that the model of the profes- 
sional teacher is not only that of information 
receiver-processor-translator-giver. 

Professional teachers, along with other pro- 
fessionals, have the unique function of spend- 
ing their working life serving the welfare of 
others. They are able to do this because they 
have some service (gained from training and 
study] which their clients perceive as neces- 
sary. They are also able to engage in this serv- 
ice because they have, in some degree and in 
some kind, the special ability, characteristic of 

p. 648. 

^Kendall, Patricia. “Evaluating an Experimental Program in 

Medical Education/* ibid., p. 344. 
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the helping professions, to engage in a two- 
way communication with their clientele.'*’ This 
is of great importance in viewing a program 
of continuing education, for it goes to the 
heart of many of the suggestions made later 
in this paper. The professional who ignores 
the fundamental nature of his task will always 
be looking for the educational pill which cures 
problems quickly and easily. 

The development of the professional teacher 
is based on the degree to which he feels an 
assuredness and security about the task he is 
expected to perform.*" Now then, what fac- 
tors are crucial in developing this stance of 
assuredness? 

1. The teacher’s knowledge and his capacity 
to use that knowledge in a professional 
setting. In some respects this is anti- 
graduate school, anti-sp>^cialization, 
anti-present trends. The easily made as- 
sumption that what is good for the grad- 
uate school is good for the professional 
teacher comes into the question when the 
problems, practices, and issues facing 
teachers come to light. Let no one mis- 
understand. There is no intent here to 
disparage academic scholarship or its po- 
tential contribution to the effective and 
secure teacher. What is suggested is that 
a diagnostic attitude toward the unique- 
ness of the teacher’s role and the knowl- 
edge required to carry out that role is 
essential. 

2 The teacher’s ability and capacity to com- 
municate. The teacher who understands 
knowledge, has analyzed it, sees its use- 
fulness in a teaching setting, and has a 
sense of style for it still must engage in 
the process of communication. The study 
of this capacity, its relevant aspects, and 
the context of communication in a class- 



room setting are crucial to the effective 
professional teacher. 

3. The teacher’s view of himself as a pro- 
fessional worker and his attitude toward 
the profession. The experienced teacher 
should have the opportunity to reflect on 
the issues of teaching, classroom control, 
learning, and related problems. How the 
teacher sees his tasks, the confidence with 
which he works, and his ability to engage 
the world about him depend on the viewhe 
has of himself as an effective professional. 

All the foregoing have point and reference 
when we think of the way in which tints? goals 
can be met, for to state the goal is not difficult, 
but to provide the means requires a different 
order of thinking. Although school districts will 
continue to provide various forms of in-service 
education, courses will continue to be offered 
on a somewhat helter-skelter basis. And al- 
though state departments of education will 
provide leadership and system-wide analysis 
and, in some cases, training, I should like to 
consider the new power of the federal govern- 
ment, its relationship to continuing teacher 
education, and the possibilities which this new 
opportunity affords. 

As a first consideration let us remember the 
tremendous amount of money that the federal 
government has put into various types of edu- 
cation, both public school and college. The 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is heavily 
weighted with a flavor of education; the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(P.L. 89-10) is an attempt to redress much of 

«Smith, C. E. Educational Research and the Training of Teach- 
ers. Vaiicouvert British Columbia Teachers* Federation, 1963* 
pp. 62-63. This excellent document explicates many of the 
points made in this paper regarding the limitations of re- 
search findings and the view of the professional assuredness 
of the teacher. 

^^Ibid., Chapter 4, **Some Considerations Regarding the ^^ature 
of Professional Training,” pp. 31-41, is excellent on this topic, 
and I have taken the liberty of using some of the more salient 
features of Professor Smith’s conclusions. 
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the imbalance of educational opportunity as 
far as the depressed groups are concernod? 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 provides two 
programs which may well prov;. to be as im- 
portant to continuing teacher education as any 
ever passed previously. 

The first of these programs is the fellowship 
program for experienced teachers and college 
graduates who wish to become teachers. This 
fellowship program will provide for experi- 
enced teachers a minimum of one full year at 
a college or university at a salary of approxi- 
mately $6,600 for a full twelve-month program 
and other allowances for dependents and in- 
cidental expenses. While the figures are some- 
what impressive, the important feature of the 
fellowship program is its highly innovative, 
experimental, and diagnostic character. It al- 
lows colleges and public schools to set up 
joint programs, it requires that the attention 
of the college be turned to the system from 
which the teacher has come, and it requires 
that the year which the teacher spends on 
campus be more than a collection of existing 
courses. The burden for defining a precon- 
ceived program is really off the federal govern- 
ment, and the emphasis is on the kind of 
thoughtful, educative, and experimental pro- 
grams which all of us have been talking about 
for so long but which have never before been 
authorized through the National Science Foun- 
dation or the various categorical bills which 
have passed Congress. 

The second important program of the Higher 
Education Act is the Teacher Corps. While 
the heart of the Teacher Corps is directed 
at the inexperienced teacher who will serve 
two years in a district which requests the 
services of extra or paraprofessional help. 



an important consideration is the inclusion 
of an experienced team leader of small groups 
of teachers, usually four in number. This 
experienced teacher would be the person on 
the spot for the Teacher Corps recruits and 
could work closely with local colleges in 
preparing highly individualized and pragmat- 
ically oriented programs, utilizing the strengths 
of each corpsman and providing a pro- 
gram which is directed at linking idealism, 
study, service, and internship. To tap this fresh 
enthusiasm, to provide the kinds of extra 
school services which many children from 
depressed urban and rural areas need so des- 
perately, to enable teachers to utilize the 
talents of many young and eager college grad- 
uates in a long internship program, to provide 
a place within the school and neighborhood 
where the spirit and verve and drive of the 
Peace Corps could flourish, is to capture much 
of the volunteerism and sense of commit- 
ment which is at the base of much of the 
American experience. 

Let me indicate as a final point that the mil- 
lions and millions of dollars which will be 
spent on these and other programs will not 
cause a ripple unless and until those who 
prepare teachers and the systems which re- 
ceive teachers join hands in a common effort 
directed toward new and innovative ways to 
prepare teachers. 

Although 10,000 fellowships may be insuf- 
ficient, although the Teacher Corps may be 
seen as only a small step, and although “the 
system” may prove to be more impregnable 
than imagined, we owe it to the best in our 
profession to make the effort to become part- 
ners in these revolutionary times. 
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During the past two years the Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards Com- 
missicu of the NEA has begun fueling and 
has finally lit a beacon which has tried 
to reveal, brightly and in striking fashion, the 
major problem of teacher er’ucation in the 
United States and what we as professionals 
might do about it The problem is the improve- 
ment of continuiug education for teachers (or 
for those of us unused to the new terminology, 
in-service education). TEPS has been trying 
to do something constructive about the con- 
cept that teacher education is a never-ending 
quest for competence and career development 
which embodies both preservice and in-service 
components in the education of a professional 
Practically any discussion of teacher educa- 
tion these days tends to focus on tliat part of 
the subject which really needs the least atten- 
tion. I refer to preservice education, the por- 
tion of a teacher’s preparation which typically 
enables him to enter a classroom with a fresh 
bachelor’s degree and teaching credentials. 
Many discussions of teacher preparation in 



this sense take the position that much is wrong 
with most attempts to prepare teachers and 
that teacher education begins and ends in the 
short span of four years or less. Such critics 
have lost sight of the fact that preservice prep- 
aration efforts have been constantly improving 
and that the mid-sixties finds new programs 
and a new breed of teachers being prepared 
in them. 

It is probably not sufficient simply to make 
this statement; a few facts may help drive 
the idea home. 

For example, by the end of 1964 there were 
only 35 state teachers colleges left in the 
United States as single-purpose institutions. 
From 1951-64, 116 teachers colleges became 
multipurpose general colleges or universities 
or disappeared through mergers. Out of the 
nearly 1,200 colleges and universities prepar- 
ing teachers, 689 belong to the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE). Four hundred forty-three are ac- 
credited by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education (NCATE). Roughly 
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90 percent of Americp’s teachers graduate 
from ACCTE affiliated institutions and 70 per- 
cent from NCATE accredited schools. To- 
day, 32 percent of graduating seniors aim at 
teaching, and they come from, broad-based and 
broad-purposed institutions. 

All efforts to improve preservice programs 
within these colleges and universities are not 
known. We do know, however, that the first 
call for entries for the 1965 AACTE award for 
excellence in collegiate programs of teacher 
education found seventy-four institutions pre- 
senting program innovations for consideration. 
Here was evidence that institutions were ready 
and not loath to exhibit their creative endeav- 
ors to improve the preparation of teachers. 

Such facts do not indicate that the problems 
of improving preservice programs are totally 
solved, but we can agree with T. M. Stinnett 
that, “typically, the new teacher is increasingly 
well educated, competent, and confident. He 
is relatively sophisticated and aggressive. He 
has a growing irritation with the image of him- 
self as a scared hired hand or second-class 
civil servant.’’^ 

On the other hand, we do not find within 
or without the profession a similar concern 
for continuing education for teachers. Persons 
outside the teaching ranks are accustomed to 
the belief that once the first college degree is 
earned a person has a lifetime preparation for 
teaching. Within the profession we have dis- 
carded, in most instances, the lifetime teach- 
ing certificate. But this does not keep teachers 
from thinking that in-service education is prin- 
cipally the attaining of required and elective 
course credits to earn a certificate which can 
be kept perpetually in force through continued 



^Stinndtt. T* M* *'Tdacher Education in Pertpactiva/* Innova- 
tion in Taachtr Education. Evanaton, liL: Northweatem Unl- 
veraity Prtaa* 1W6. p. 11. 
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teaching experience. In other words, the general 
climate of opinion among educators about con- 
tinuing education for teachers is desultory, un- 
imaginative, uninformed, and often negative. 

The lack of attention to continuing educa- 
tion has perhaps been overstated, but the need 
for ideas and action for this component of 
teacher education is tremendous if we are to 
realize “a new concept of the career teacher.” 
InThe two years it has bean at this task, TEPS 
has concentrated, first, on raising the issues 
inherent in the problem; second, on the tran- 
sition from college to the elementary or 
secondary school classroom; and third, on 
emphasizing the bold changes necessary in 
current patterns and concepts of continuing 
education. This has been and is being ac- 
complished through regional and national con- 
ferences which must result in local profes- 
sional thought and action if the effort thus 
far expended is to be maintained and made 
worthwhile. 

The goal of TEPS is (a) to insure that mem- 
bers of the teaching profession become more 
aware of their own need for learning, (b) to 
make the individual the focus in continuing 
education, and (c) to enable a concept of con- 
tinuing education to prevail which is not 
something done to someone but rather some- 
thing that the individual must constantly do 
for himself. 

A brief review of the reasons for concern 
about continuing education is needed to help 
stimulate our thinking of what can be done to 
get from where we are to where we need to be. 
In an address to tlie 1963-64 Regional TEPS 
Conferences, Roy Edelfelt mentioned many 
reasons for taking a “hard look” at continuing 
education.’^ I shall repeat his points and add 
others in the list which follows. 

One reason has already been alluded to. Sim- 
ply stated, we have been placing so much em- 



phasis on preservice education that we have 
neglected a corresponding emphasis on in- 
service education. To the evidence mentioned 
previously could be added the fact that we are 
moving toward a mandated fifth year of prepa- 
ration for full entry into the teaching profes- 
sion. Currently, nine states require five years 
of preparation for full certification at the high 
school level; California has this requirement 
for both secondary and elementary teachers. 
In 1951, only nineteen states required a bache- 
lor’s degree for the elementary teaching cer- 
tificate. Today, forty-six states have reached 
this standard. While this has been going on, the 
percentage of teachers on emergency certifi- 
cates has been cut in half. Clearly, a major job 
is being done at the preservice level. 

Other reasons for the hard look are (a) the 
development of knowledge in many fields; (b) 
new insights into the nature and structure of 
knowledge; (c) application of the new tech- 
nology to educational problems; (d) the accel- 
erating trend toward school reorganization; 
(e) increased mobility of teachers, which re- 
quires more awareness of and sympathy to- 
ward different portions of our culture; (f) 
continuing research on teacher behavior in the 
classroom; (g) international developments and 
tension, which suggest that teachers need in- 
creased knowledge of and sensitivity to the 
international and intercultural scene. 

The last point is of particular interest. 
Through cross-cultural and cross-national re- 
search, I have become convinced that much of 
the world is looking to U.S. educators for ideas 
and directions in teacher education. However, 

-Edelfelt. Roy A* “The Conference Tiik.“ Development of the 
Career Teacher: Professional Responsibility for Continuing 
Education. Report of the 1063-64 Regional TEPS Conferences. 
Washington. D* C*: National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. National Education Associa- 
tion. 1964. p. 11. 
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we and our counterparts overseas are busily 
engaged in promoting popular misconceptions 
of what we think the other’s program is like 
and of the products obtained from it. We 
should, through empirical cross-national re- 
search, be obtaining more objective informa- 
tion about other educational systems and 
products. We could then develop, on an ob- 
jective base line, better perspectives of our 
national efforts to educate children and 
teachers. 

There are still further important reasons for 
concern about continuing education. There is 
a tremendous teacher drop-out problem in this 
country which has been and continues to be 
relatively ignored. Although 37.9 percent of all 
college students earning bachelor’s degrees in 
1964 were eligible for standard certificates, ap- 
proximately one-fifth of those prepared for 
elementary teaching did not enter classrooms 
the following September. At die secondary 
level, the fraction was even larger: one-third 
of those prepared for high school teaching did 
not enter the profession.* It has been further 
claimed that over half of those who receive 
teaching certificates in June are not teaching 
two years later, and over half of those in their 
first year of teaching do not intend to be teach- 
ing five years later. These are expensive sta- 
tistics with respect to the welfare of children, 
school districts and programs, and the nation, 
to say nothing of the loss suffered by young 
adults who prepare for a profession in which 
they do not practice. Any consideration of con- 
tinuing education must involve some remedies 
to cure the teacher drop-out problem. 

Another reason is the problem of proper 
teacher assignment and what has been happen- 
ing in this respect since the end of World War 
II. 

At the height of the teacher shortage in the 
1950’s, inadequate attention was paid to a 



teacher’s preparation for the assignment of- 
fered. This was and still is especially true at 
the elementary level. Countless persons with 
widely varying qualifications have entered ca- 
reer teaching positions. As a result, there are 
people teaching with little or no college educa- 
tion, with a lack of college preparation focused 
on the teaching level attempted, or inadequate 
background in the field or subject taught. 
Large numbers of liberal arts graduates lack- 
ing employment opportunities in other occu- 
pations have offered themselves as candidates 
for elementary school teaching, although evi- 
dence is not available which indicates that 
having a B.A. degree provides an adequate 
grasp of the complex problems involved in 
teaching young children. Persons prepared for 
secondary school teaching in fields where 
supply exceeds demand have literally been 
dumped into elementary school classrooms 
where demand exceeds supply. Any discussion 
with public school supervisory personnel on 
this subject will convince anyone of the need 
for continuing education for persons who have 
been placed in teaching positions for which 
they are not qualified. 

There is the continued problem of a proper 
relationship between educational theory and 
practice — the gap existing in the ways college 
professors view education and the ways ele- 
mentary and secondary school personnel see 
it. Although the wall between the colleges 
and the schools is breaking down, the transi- 
tion from college student to school teacher 
remains difficult. This problem usually takes 
the form of one educational institution blam- 
ing the other for teacher failures or lack of 
understanding to deal with various teacher- 
classroom problems. A serious consideration 

'National Education Association* Research Division* Teacher 

Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1965* Washington. 

D* C*: the Association* 1965* p* 5* 
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of the college student-professional teacher is 
overdue. 

The vast effort which has been made to im- 
prove teaching through various educational 
schemes and program manipulations which, in 
some instances, has resulted in not much im- 
provement of anything is still another reason. 
I refer to the work wh ich has been done in edu- 
cational television, team teachiing, programmed 
instruction, curriculum proposals of national 
study groups, language laborritories, homoge- 
neous and heterogeneous groupings, shortcut 
teacher education programs, and similar ac- 
tivities. 

Openshaw has asked, “What are the results 
of this mammoth and costly eff'ortV” He points 
out that every comparison of results with 
which he is familiar “seems to emphasize one 
point over and over again — that students gen- 
erally do about as well as a result of these new 
endeavors as did students in days past. They 
seldom do worse, but generally speaking, sel- 
dom batter; and we must accept the fact 
that student learning is the reason for our 
existence.”^ 

This is not to say that we should not con- 
sider nev/ ideas and programs and utilize them 
when they are profitable. However, like Open- 
shaw, I think all this effort has again emphasized 
the importance of the teacher and that you can 
change most anything and make less impact 
than you will if you do something to effect 
some change in a teacher. 

Still another reason has to do with vast 
national effort and power structure in edu- 
cation, quite impersonal from the individual 
teacher standpoint, which is being felt increas- 
ingly by every person who calls himself an 
educator and labors in the teaching pro- 
fession. This effort has several aspects. 

First, the range of federal effort to influence 
education is exceedingly wide and tremen- 



dously powerful. We do not yet understand the 
present and future impact of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the Economic 
Opportunity Act, and the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. We have just begun to understand 
something of the J'odeial force contained in the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and 
the previous work of the National Science 
Foundation in the held of science and mathe- 
matics education. 

Education has suddenly reached a promi- 
nent place in terms of popular and political 
concern. Further, those who are now making 
national educational policies are persons who 
have not had long contact and tenure with 
public schools but are individuals with univer- 
sity, private foundation, and usually no pro- 
fessional education backgrounds. One may be 
sure that the persons now directing federal 
and foundational programs for education do 
not have stereotyped notions about continuing 
education but will stress innovations and bold 
ventures at every opportunity. We can only 
hope that the power attached to the vast sums 
of money to be distributed will be used wisely. 

A second impersonal force which will defi- 
nitely shape curriculum and teaching ir ethods 
will be the involvement of large “systems de- 
velopment” and communications corpoi ations 
in the field of educational classroom mate- 
rials. Although not much attention has been 
paid to the acquisition of old -line textbook 
companies by these large corporations, it is 
interesting to note that such organizations as 
Litton Industries, Xerox, RCA, IBM, CBS, Ray- 
theon, General Electric, and Time, Jnc., are 

*Openshaw* M. Karl. “General Session Addresses: Chicago.** 
Development of the Career Teac her: Professional Responsibil* 
ity for Continuing Educotion. Report of the 1963-64 Regional 
T£PS Conferences. Washington* 0. C.: National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards* National 
Education Association* 1964, p. 42, 
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entering the educational materials market on 
a very large scale. 

Why are these industrial giants interested 
in educational materials? The answer is in the 
fact that education is the second largest ex- 
penditure in our economy, after national de- 
fense, with $34 billion ’ being spent annually 
on approximately fifty million persons who are 
undergoing some form of education. These 
companies have the resources to fully research 
the educational marketplace, and they will 
not produce educational materials in the same 
forms which we have been used to. Rather, 
we can expect fully “packaged curricula” and 
“systems” in all subjects which will include a 
complete approach to the particular subject 
matter field at a particular educational level. 
What will be the impact of this effort on the 
world of the career teacher and teacher 
autonomy? 

A third impersonal development which 
should be of concern to us as educators is the 
increasing competition the public school will 
face from other types of educational and quasi- 
school agencies. We can see the beginnings of 
such conflicts in some public school reactions 
to Head Start programs outside public school 
operations and the establishment of Job Corps 
Centers. Already a number of qualified teach- 
ers have left public school employment to go 
into higher paying positions with these agen- 
cies. Dedicated public educators will also need 
to consider the role of these new agencies with 
respect to the traditional role of the public 
school— to provide all formal education for 
children and youth. 

A final reason for concern about the con- 
tinuing education of teachers in the United 
States is that the problem is also international 
in scope. Any examination of international 
concerns about teachers will reveal this simple 
fact, but my involvement in a private inter- 



national meeting of teacher educators from 
fourteen countries held in London brought the 
matter more personally and forcibly home. 
Th's meeting revealed points of concern simi- 
lar to those which have been noted. For 
example, these teacher educators were con- 
cerned about the conversion of the teacher- 
training student into a professional in the 
field. They were concerned about ensuring the 
validity of the work being done in the training 
colleges by finding out more about the prac- 
tices in the field of the “picducts” they had 
produced in their colleges. They were inter- 
ested in more effective follow-up procedures. 
There was considerable concern about con- 
tinuing education after formal teacher train- 
ing was completed. 

The concerns listed indicate that continuing 
education of teachers is tremendously impor- 
tant to the future of the education profession. 
This is especially true when educational poli- 
cies are increasingly being made by persons 
outside the profession. At the risk of being 
labeled pessimistic, it is my impression that 
the professional’s ability to remake the world 
of the career teacher is considerably less than 
it once was. Thus, two points seem particularly 
important in considering this fact. 

First, we must better understand the possi- 
bilities for constructive efforts on the part of 
the teaching profession in continuing educa- 
tion by learning how to perceive, analyze, and 
hopefully, even control, into the best possible 
educational directions, the educational changes 
swarming in upon us. 

Second, we need to determine what portion 
or aspect of continuing education is most im- 
portant to us. Any attempt to try to do every- 
thing which needs to be done will result in an 
ineffective scatter-gun approach which will 

®“The Big Federal Move Into Education." Time. 85:44-45; April 

30. 1965. 
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lightly pepper some targets but not score any 
bull’s-eyes. 

Consideration of these two points will be my 
interpretation of the charge given to me — to 
suggest how we might get from where we are 
to the important new patterns and concepts in 
continuing education. 

If I could really tell you how we could get 
from where we are to where we ought to be in 
the perception, analysis, and control of educa- 
tional direction, I would likely be the most 
sought-after professional educator in all of 
these United States. But I recognize my limita- 
tions, and I do not have any better answers 
than others for our seeming inability to prac- 
tice the professional autonomy we have long 
preached. However, I do not take the position 
that the power structure for policy making in 
public education is completely out of the pro- 
fessional’s hands and that our only posture is 
to recognize this condition and cooperate ac- 
cordingly. As long as some semblance of local 
control for public education exists, profes- 
sional educators will continue to have con- 
siderable power professionally and politically. 

Our problem is to learn how to use this 
power so that we don’t spend all our time run- 
ning scared from the many and enormous tasks 
which face us, remain silent when we should 
speak out indignantly about outrageous edu- 
cational notions or conditions, or continually 
hop on every educational bandwagon that 
comes along simply because it seems to be the 
popular and expedient thing to do. We need 
to remember that we always have a voice and 
vote in national affairs and we must use them. 
We have all worked hard for the federal legis- 
lation which has been passed. We played an 
important role in helping Congress realize that 
an educational need long delayed and unful- 
filled had to be met. We spent so much time 
on this effort and on assuming the posture of sup- 



plicant that we are now nearly overcome by 
the sudden affluence thrust upon us. What we 
have helped to create we can also help to mod- 
ify, when necessarj,, and such efforts, if con- 
structive, cannot be labeled as obstructionist. 

Recognizing that we do have some power to 
modify our educational future, what, then, is 
the problem or condition which binds profes- 
sionals to seeming roles of educational inactiv- 
ity or even entrenched positions from which 
we do not want to move? The answer may be 
that teachers are members of organizations 
called school systems (and also of professional 
organizations], and these often behave in ways 
which obstruct the optimum performance of 
any part or all of the educational system. This 
phenomenon is known as goal displacement or 
the substitution of means for ends. Berelson 
and Steiner, in discussing social science re- 
search on organizations, state, “There is always 
a tendency for organizations (of a nonprofit 
character] to turn away, at least partially, from 
their original goals.’’ They further state that 
this is “the most frequently noted pathological 
aspect of large-scale organization.’’® 

The meaning of this phenomenon with re- 
spect to teachers and continuing education can 
be made quite clear. For example, why in the 
face of better schemes, patterns, and methods 
for the continuing development of teachers do 
we still continue to think that the principal 
means of growth and improvement after ini- 
tial, standard certification is the taking of 
courses at some college for the accumulation 
of credits? Teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, and other school personnel uniformly 
declare that there is nothing magic about 
college credit accumulation in getting and 
keeping top-quality teachers in the class- 

‘'Berelson, Bernard, and Steiner, Gary A. Human Behavior: An 

Inventory of Scientific Findings. New York: Harcourt. Brace 

St World, 1964. p. 366. 
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room. Is teacher improvement equivalent to 
the obtaining of a master’s or doctor’s degree? 
We all know it is not. I know a man who has 
collected three master’s degrees, which has 
not proved a thing to himself or to others about 
his teaching ability. 

Why, then, do so many teachers flock to 
colleges for credit courses, and why are school 
systems that need in-service programs con- 
stantly interested in finding some means to 
attach college credit to them? The answer, 
minimally, is because salary schedules are tied 
to education (credit counting) as well as ex- 
perience and, principally, because of goal dis- 
placement. Graduate programs designed origi- 
nally for research and advanced study have 
been converted into vehicles for providing 
more knowledge and understanding of teach- 
ing, something which could probably be better 
provided for each teacher on the job, without 
benefit of college credit. If teachers and other 
professionals could focus on the goal of pro- 
viding a better education for a particular group 
of children in a particular school through the 
improvement of the teacher working with 
those children, they would be free to innovate, 
create, and forget the practice of college credit 
accumulation to achieve this end. 

Another example of goal displacement is our 
seemingly recent discovery that we have dis- 
advantaged children and need to do something 
for them. It is quite obvious now to most 
school people that the same curriculum and 
teaching materials for an entire school district 
are not adequate for each school, grade, and 
child. Many, but not all, school districts are 
making some radical adjustments to care for 
the disadvantaged. What got in the way of this 
effort previously? Good teachers can answer 
that nothing did, as they struggled to meet 
each child on his own level with whatever 
resources they could lay their hands on. But 



many other teachers and administrators let 
such false impediments or excuses as courses 
of study, lack of materials, school regulations, 
school standards, and textbook buying poli- 
cies stressing the adoption of one textbook 
series displace the goal of providing a mean- 
ingful education for disadvantaged children. 

Professional educators laboring in organiza- 
tions called school systems are still not free of 
goal displacement. They have to fight to rid 
themselves of inadequate means to achieve 
proper ends and the raiionalizations which 
support such means. A change in the educa- 
tional climate of all school systems is obvi- 
ously needed, which demands, among other 
things, a new, bold brand of leadership from 
administrators. 

One suggestion could be made in develop- 
ing a strategy to change a school system’s 
educational climate toward the promotion 
of educational improvements. We have 
often heard that the place to start something 
in continuing education is with the current 
needs of teachers. I suggest that we have 
neither the time nor the manpower available 
within or without individual school systems 
to concentrate on every possible type of in- 
service education based on the concept of 
meeting current needs. Rather, if we are 
to practice some autonomy, exert some leader- 
ship, and not leave educational planning totally 
to the nonprofessionals, we must spend some 
time on the problem of goal displacement. To 
do this will require thinking about the future 
of education in our school systems, not the 
present or the past. Ways will have to be found 
for school faculties to do such future thinking 
on school time and they must get away from 
their surroundings which always remind them 
of the present or, worse, the past. 

We in the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo have found that two days 
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away from the campus for the entire facult** 
each year and special retreats for small groups 
engaged in thinking about special problems 
have worked wonders in stimulating thinking 
about the future. The College has become 
known as an innovator in the university organi- 
zation. and this has been accomplished in an 
institution of higher learning where conserva- 
tism reaches its highest level. 

All educators must spend some time each 
week and month developing ideas about cur 
educational future rather than leaving the en- 
tire matter up to large corporations and other 
groups who will always have ready advice and 
programs available for us. We must heed John 
Gardner’s White House Conference plea about 
innovation and creativity in educational think- 
ing and not passively leave this activity to 
those outside the profession. The results of 
such thinking then can be translated into indi- 
vidual school systems’ (as well as general pro- 
fessional) goals, proposals, and action programs 
which can be offered to and compete with 
those coming from nonprofessional sources. 

This is not an idle generalization. All of us 
are being asked to develop proposals with re- 
spect to various titles of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the Economic 
Opportunity Act. These proposals can be con- 
crete demonstrations of our ability to think 
creatively about education. As we so demon- 
strate, I would then hope that some of the time 
now being taken for this activity, with all of 
the necessary effort to read and judge pro- 
posals received, would be channeled into more 
direct and useful educational efforts. We seem 
to be entering a phase of spending more time 
on federal program proposal development and 
competition than we do on more necessary 
educational tasks. The manpower shortage in 
education cannot allow this misuse of profes- 
sional time to continue indefinitely, but we 



presently have ourselves to blame for these 
procedures. Goel displacement has been with 
us too long. 

The point was made previously that we must 
determine what portion of continuing edu- 
cation is the most important to us and then 
concentrate upon this selection. Each of us 
naturally has his own ideas about the aspect 
of continuing education that is most impor- 
tant. To me the most important portion is the 
teacher’s first five years on the job (after ob- 
taining preservice education and the first 
standard teaching certificate). I select five 
years because (a) research on teachers’ rated 
effectiveness shows that it first increases rath- 
er rapidly with experience but levels off and 
does not increase further, appreciably, after 
five years; (b) preservice and in-service educa- 
tion must be made into one seamless garment; 
and (c) it is hard “to teach old dogs new tricks.’’ 
Time does not permit a detailed account of 
what could be done in five years of concen- 
trated, continuing education, but a few general 
suggestions can be made. 

First, urban development will continue with- 
in this century, and city colleges and universi- 
ties have a responsibility to join with city and 
suburban school districts within the institu- 
tion’s urban area in operating teacher educa- 
tion programs of at least ten years’ duration 
— five years of preservice education, including 
student teaching, and five years of in-service 
education, including internship. This would 
certainly solve some problems on the integra- 
tion of theory and practice and would fit 
neatly, as Bush has explained,’^ into the theory 
behind the federal development of regional 
educational laboratories, research and devel- 

•Bush. Robert N. “The Formative Years/* The Beal World of 
the Beginning Teacher. Report of the 1985 National TEPS Con- 
ference. Washington* D. C.: National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards* National Education As- 
sociation* 1966. p. 10. 
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opment centers, and various other aspects of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Colleges and universities not located in urban 
areas would organize, in a similar fashion, 
teacher education programs with rural and 
small town school systems. In this process the 
business of adding college credits would cease 
after the earning of a master’s degree and full 
standard certification. Any further earning of 
college credit would be commensurate only 
with changed occupational goals (other than 
teaching) or the achievement of research capa- 
bility. Minimum national standards would be 
developed for the teacher education programs 
organized which would be enforced through 
the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 

There is nothing new in this idea as it has 
been elaborated on by others, notably Bush.” 
Different variations of the plan could be devel- 
oped by various college-public school teams. 
The best net result would be, in Bush’s words, 
to put a stop to “the end runs by which any- 
one with any level of training can enter a 
career teaching position and become enmeshed 
in indefensible loads, misassignments, and 
other undesirable conditions. . . 

The above general plan would commit the 
school system to an intensive program of con- 
tinuing education for all teachers during their 
first five years of service. It would involve a 
heavy use of supervisors from schools and 



college who would work together closely and 
with the teacher in a three-way team, utilizing 
every technique, technological development, 
and resource available for the continued im- 
provement of the teacher. 

The results of such efforts would be a de- 
velopment of teacher competmce not hereto- 
fore seen in this country. iMost important 
would be the creation of a professional atti- 
tude which would stress pride in being a good 
teacher and not principally a concern for 
teacher welfare and doing the least to get by. 
Potential teachers admitted to and educated 
in a continuous program of teacher education 
over a ten-year period would hove an under- 
standing of and competency in teaching which 
would result in their becoming career teachers. 
We would have persons with built-in indi- 
vidual responsibility for their own develop- 
ment who would not run scared, remain silent, 
or be fair game for any bandwagon approach. 
Such persons would innovate, educationally 
speaking, but not just for the sake of inno- 
vation. They would have the competency to 
make educational decisions with the result of 
doing something for themselves and not hav- 
ing something done to them. 

It will take less effort than one might think 
to realize such goals for continuing education. 
At least, the prospect is exciting and stimulat- 
ing; at most, our chances are excellent and 
unlimited. 



"Ibid., pp. 12-14. 
"Ibid., p. 14. 
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I have four messages to present, each de- 
scribing a possible way to improve the in- 
service education of teachers. Each of these 
ways should help to remake the world of the 
career teacher. 

I believe we can improve the in-service edu- 
cation of teachers by; 

1. Making changes in the way we dissemi- 
nate information to teachers through the 
mass-media channels of professional mag- 
azines and books. 

2. Recognizing the key position of adminis- 
trators, particularly principals, in the ii.- 
service education of teachers. 

3. Bridging the gap between preservice and 
in-service education programs. 

4. Opening up graduate school programs to 
meet the needs and interests of teachers. 

1. Disseminating Information to Teachers 

We realize that teachers are busy people. 
Robert Rath,^ in a study completed at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, found that primary teachers 
put in an average of 43.9 hours of work a week. 



intermediate teachers put in 47.8 hours, junior 
high school teachers, 47.1 hours, and high 
school teachers, 51.1 hours. But teachers are 
people with family obligations and church and 
community interests, and they need some rest 
and relaxation just as anyone else does. 

We must also be aware that in this age of 
knowledge explosion, there is much more that 
teachers should know about society, the learn- 
ing process, boys and girls, and subject matter. 
They need to know more if they are to be effec- 
tive teachers. After a good teacher is out of 
college from five to ten years, half of what he 
teaches was not taught to him when he was in 
college. Clark and Carriker,^ writing in 1961, 
estimated that more will be learned about edu- 
cation between 1960 and 1970 than was learned 

^Rath* Robert R* A Study of the Use of Teacher Tima in Ore- 
gon Public Schools* Bulletin of the Oregon School Study 
Council* March 1965* p* 22* 

^Clark, David L** and Carriker, William R* *'Sducational Re- 
search and the Cooperative Research Program*** Phi Delta 
Kappan* 42:226; March 1961* 
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in the previous history of education in this 
country. A large part of this knowledge must 
be conveyed to teachers through the mass- 
media channels of professional magazines and 
books. 

The problem we face is how to disseminate 
increasing amounts of information to teachers 
in the field in the most effective and efficient 
way. The messages must get across to the 
teachers with a minimum of time and effort 
on their part. Our present solutions to this 
problem are inadequate. Teachers do not re- 
ceive information in such a form that they can 
assimilate it effectively. The information is 
poorly presented and poorly organized. Teach- 
ers cannot learn the needed information effi- 
ciently. They have to go to too many sources 
to get it; furthermore, these sources are not 
readily available. 

If you have come to the conclusion that I 
take a dim view of most professional maga- 
zines and textbooks, I am beginning to get my 
message across. 

I take a dim view because I feel that pro- 
fessional educators are woefully weak in the 
area of communication. Unfortunately, this 
is an area in which we should have great 
strength. To clarify my meaning of communi- 
cation, I cite two definitions: Schramm* defines 
it as “an effort to establish a commonness with 
another person or group by sharing informa- 
tion, ideas, and attitudes.” This implies two- 
way communication in which there is some 
feedback among individuals and groups. Albig^ 
describes, I think, one-way communication as 
“the process of transmitting meaningful sym- 
bols between individuals.” For the obvious 
reasons of time and distance, some one-way 
communication is necessary. This is the type 

^Schramm. Wilbur. The Process and Effects of Mass Communi- 
cations. Urbane: University of Illinois Press, 1955. pp. 3-4. 

^Albig, William. Modern Public Opinion. New York: McGraw* 

Hill Book Co., 1958. p. 33. 
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of communication we have with mass media — 
television, newspapers, magazines, and books. 

I am critical of professional magazines and 
books because they do a poor job of one- 
way communication — “transmitting meaning- 
ful symbols between individuals.” McCloskey'’ 
has given us a good description of one-way 
communication: 

The Source. Someone has information he 
wishes to communicate to others. He has an 
idea, some new research data, a theory, or 
an opinion. 

“Encodes a Message.” He uses words or 
some other abstract symbols to “encode a 
message” he hopes “will get attention and 
be understood.” 

“And Transmits It.” He sends the message 
by means of a professional magazine, a book, 
or a newsletter. 

“To Receivers Who Decode It.” Those who 
notice the message may read it and “inter- 
pret it in the context of their interests and 
attitudes.” 

“And Respond.” Those who read it may 
“respond with varying degrees of acceptance 
or rejection.” 

Good one-way communication means that 
the person who receives the message under- 
stands it as the sender intended. One-way 
communication is difficult because the receiver 
cannot raise questions and send back com- 
ments in order to clarify meaning. 

Therefore, every step in the process must 
be strong. Unfortunately, there are some weak 
ones in it at present. 

The first weakness, I think, is in the encod- 
ing of the message. People who write for pro- 
fessional sources seem to be unaware that they 
are writing for busy people who must get the 
message quickly and easily. Some of the mis- 
takes made in writing messages are: 



1. Writers in education often use technical 
language that confuses rather than con- 
veys meaning. Maybe they want to sound 
scholarly. In some cases technical lan- 
guage is necessary, but in many cases it 
is not. I am disturbed that many educators 
are talking more about cognition and less 
about knowledge and learning. I am upset 
that educators discuss dichotomies and 
bifurcations rather than divisions and 
splits. I am ready to panic when one re- 
searcher questions the veridicality of an- 
other researcher’s data. Teachers are busy 
people. Let us prepare messages that use 
technical and less familiar words only 
when necessary. Then teachers can get 
the message quickly. 

2. Writers in education violate many of the 
guidelines of effective composition. They 
use useless words and phrases. They pre- 
fer one long sentence to two short ones. 
They write in the passive rather than the 
active voice. I am afraid this habit is 
spreading. During a football game I was 
watching on TV, the announcer said, 
“Both benches have been apprised that 
there are two minutes remaining in the 
contest.” Why couldn’t he have said, “The 
referee just gave the two-minute warning 
to both benches”? 

3. Writers in education do not use enough 
direct sentences. The most effective sen- 
tence begins with a subject which is fol- 
lowed by a predicate. Many sentences in 
professional literature begin with a mean- 
ingless introductory clause. The predicate 
is closer to the end of the sentence than 
to the beginning. I counted twenty-three 
words preceding the predicate in one sen- 

“McCloskey. Gordon* Education and Public Understonding* 

New York: Harper & Brothers* 1959. p» 62. 
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tence in a professional article. The reader 
should not have to wade through twenty- 
three words to find out what happens. 

There are some weaknesses in our means of 
transmittal. Professional magazines are pre- 
pared something like this: Individuals send 
articles to the editor, voluntarily or on request. 
The editor compiles them, may do some cor- 
recting or editing, arranges them in some order, 
and has the articles printed in one issue. These 
articles may or may not be on the same topic. 
If they are, they say much in common. Each 
writer has a different style. As you read 
through the magazine, you have to adjust your 
reading to fit each succeeding writer. The 
teacher must search through too many sources 
and go over needless hurdles to get what he 
wants. 

I propose that we in education change this 
situation. I suggest that each issue of a profes- 
sional magazine have a single topic. Articles 
would not be published as received, although 
the contributors would be recognized for sub- 
mitting them. The editor and his staff would 
read the articles submitted, identify the key 
points, organize them into some pattern, and 
then write the entire magazine. This would 
eliminate overlap and duplication and would 
enable the teacher to gcin more information 
with less effort. The editor would receive mes- 
sages from several sources, decode them into 
a meaningful form, and then encode and trans- 
mit them to the reader. 

Professional magazine editors who work on 
college campuses might take some of their arti- 
cles to a professor in the English or journalism 
department and have him read them for writ- 
ing style, clarity, and precision. 

If you have not received my message, or if 
you reject it, let me try another approach. Pro- 
fessor Philip H. Phenix, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in his book entitled 



Education and the Common Good,® distin- 
guishes between education in a democratic 
society and education in a nondemocratic soci- 
ety. In the nondemocratic society, education 
is for the elite. The society restricts education 
to an elite based on money, family, or intellect. 
Education need not be shared. Knowledge is 
not common property available to all. The elite 
may communicate with each other in a jargon 
of their own so that the non-elites may be 
kept out. 

In a democratic society, knowledge is for all. 
It must be available and easily accessible to all 
who wish it. It should be communicated, not 
in the language of the elite, but in the language 
of all the people. It should be so well presented 
that as many as possible can understand it and 
make use of it with a minimum of effort. 

We in education fall far short of this goal. 

Vv^ould not the world of the career teacher 
be far more profitable and enjoyable if v/e 
could change some of these roadblocks to pro- 
fessional growth? The career teacher needs 
new knowledge, new skills, and broader hori- 
zon.s. We make it so difficult for him to acquire 
them. He has to struggle and strain to reach 
these goals, even to a limited degree. 

I have given you my ideas on how the 
teacher could reach these goals to a greater 
degree with less effort on his part. You, too, 
must have ideas on this. 

2. Role of Administrators in In-Service 

Education 

Teachers are exposed to knowledge and in- 
formation through various in-service activities 
such as college courses and professional read- 
ing. Whether they learn, understand, and use 
this knowledge and information is something 
else. They probably will learn more and use 
more if they can interact with fellow faculty 
members through informal discussions, grade- 

“New York: Harper 4 Brothert, 1881. 
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level meetings, departmental meetings, or total 
faculty meetings. 

The principal must be involved if these in- 
teractii^ns are to have lasting effect. Teachers 
will use what they learn if they can discuss it 
with the principal and other teachers and gain 
their support and encouragement. The indif- 
ferent principal or faculty quickly stifles the 
teacher who wishes to grow professionally. 
There is some evidence that principals should 
be involved if professional growth of teachers 
is to be realized. Morphet, Johns, and Reller^ 
report that evidence indicates that program de - 
velopment involving persons of a single posi- 
tion, such as teachers or principals, is not as 
comprehensive or lasting as that involving 
people of various positions in the organization. 
This would indicate that the involvement of 
principals with teachers in professional growth 
activities is absolutely necessary. I suspect 
that the converse is also true, that principals 
and other administrators should not be in- 
volved in program development by themselves, 
that they, too, could use people from other 
levels in the organization, such as teachers. 

In a good school system the principal is a 
key communicator. Good schools do not just 
happen. They become good because a strong 
principal provides leadership for his staff. If 
you want to get knowledge and information to 
teachers, get it to the principal as well. Noth- 
ing discourages an eager teacher so much as 
an uninformed principal. The principal is a key 
communicator, because messages will not get 
across in a school building unless the principal 
knows what they are, understands them, and 
is available to discuss them with the teachers. 

One-way communication, as discussed ear- 
lier, has its limitations. Messages get across 
much better when there is two-way com- 
munication, using Schramm’s definition of 
communication as “an effort to establish com- 



monness with another person by sharing in- 
formation, ideas, and attitudes.’’ Teachers will 
learn more if they can share information, ideas, 
and attitudes with someone. The good princi- 
pal sees to it that this sharing occurs. He is not 
merely a catalyst, he is part of the interaction. 

Such leadership involves a very high level 
of responsibility for the principal. It demands 
more than the traditional principal can pro- 
vide. He can no longer be just the manager and 
organizer of the educational enterprise, the 
harmonizer who keeps people happy. He must 
also be a scholar and a communicator. We no 
longer can trust the operation of a school to a 
man who never reads a book, who never 
grows professionally, and who cannot lead his 
staff to higher levels of performance. We no 
longer can leave the operation of a school to 
a man who is not articulate, who cannot, 
through speaking and writing, convey to teach- 
ers, parents, students, and the general public 
what the operation of a school is all about. 

Gross and Harriott,® of Harvard, made an 
interesting study of what sort of person makes 
the best school principal. They found that such 
things as sex, marital status, experience in 
teaching or administration, length of service, 
or number of graduate courses were not too 
important in distinguishing good principals 
from poor ones, yet these factors are all too 
often taken into account in the selection of ad- 
ministrators. Gross and Harriott found that a 
good principal has the following qualities: 

1. A high level of academic achievement in 
college. 

2. A high degree of ability to get along with 
other people. 

•Morphet, Edgar: Johns, Roe L.: and Reller, Theodore. Educa- 
tional Administration. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prendce-Hall, 
1959. pp. 91-92. 

“Gross, Neal, and Herriott, Robert E. Staff Leadership in Public 
Schools; A Sociological Inquiry. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1965. 
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3. A strong desire to serve. 

4. A willingness to spend more time at the 
job than most people think is necessary. 

These factors are all directly related to staff 
morale, the professional performance of teach- 
ers, and pupil learning. 

The job of providing quality education for 
boys and girls gets more challenging and diffi- 
cult each year. Everyone involved in the proc- 
ess of education must know more about the 
nature of our changing society and the de- 
mands that it places on the school. They must 
know more about how boys and girls learn. 
They must know and understand more about 
the growth and development of boys and girls. 
They must know more about the structure of 
the subject matter disciplines taught in our 
schools. There have been vast improvements 
in the preservice education of teachers. New 
teachers coming into school districts are much 
better qualified to cope with a challenging 
position than they ever wore before. I wish I 
could say the same for the preservice educa- 
tion of school administrators. If the level of 
administrative performance five and ten years 
from now is not substantially higher than it is 
at present, public education in the United 
States may be in grave trouble. When the 
school principal could get by just being the 
organizer, manager, and harmonizer of the 
educational enterprise, we could tolerate nice 
guys who didn’t know too much. However, 
public education now demands that the school 
administrators must be scholars, leaders, and 
communicators. This should indicate that the 
era of the nice guy who doesn’t know too much 
is Of should be about over. In the future, every- 
one involved in selecting administrators must 
frst look for the scholar, the leader, and the 
communicator and then for the organizer, 
harmonizer, and manager. 

All of us in public education have voiced 



our concern about the preservice and in-serv- 
ice education of teachers, and great progress 
has been made. Can we say the same about 
administrators’ education? Are administrators 
a roadblock in the development of the career 
teacher? If so, what can be done? 

3. Bridging the Gap Between Preservice and 

In-Service Education 

Dr. Mel Barnes, of Portland, in addressing 
a teachej’ education conference at Stanford 
Universit/ last year, said that the gulf between 
preservicB and in-seivice levels of teacher edu- 
cation is easy to see but difficult to close. The 
college and the school district seem to be going 
their separate ways. Each level is aware of the 
problem, but in most cases, neither side at- 
tempts to do anything about it. 

The only way to bridge the gap is to bring 
college people and school district people to- 
gether. The school district must be aware of 
what the college has attempted to do, and its 
in-service program should pick up where the 
college program left off. 

Actually, the ties should be closer than this; 
they should overlap. The school district and 
the college should begin by working far more 
closely together than they do now in assigning 
and supervising student teachers. 

The assignment of student teachers in a 
school district should take many hours of the 
college supervisor’s and district administra- 
tor’s time. Not all experienced teachers should 
be assigned student teachers. The school dis- 
trict should be honest with the college and 
recommend as supervisors only those selected 
teachers who could serve as good models and 
examples to future teachers. These teachers 
should be outstanding in every dimension of 
teaching — knowledgeable about boys and girls, 
knowledgeable in their subject fields, profes- 
sional in their behavior, and creative in their 
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teaching. The school should make every effort 
to see that the practice teacher feels as if he is 
a part of the school. This is best achieved by 
the warmth and friendliness shown by all fac- 
ulty members in contact with practice teachers. 

The college supervisor and the school per- 
son who supervises, usually the principal, 
should work closely together. Each should 
know what the other looks for in supervision. 
They should exchange ideas. In most school 
districts teachers get much supervision during 
their first three years of teaching. The plan of 
supervision during these first years might be 
developed by the principal with the advice of 
the college supervisor. 

For the protection of the practice teacher 
and the beginning teacher, there must be a 
minimum number of supervisory visits. I 
would recommend at least six full-period visits 
and three to four conferences during student 
teaching and the same number during the first 
year of teaching. You may react by saying that 
no principal would supervise that much. But I 
believe they should spend more time provid- 
ing instructional leadership and less time 
counting milk money and chasing dogs off the 
playground. 

One promising arrangement to narrow the 
gap between pre- and in-service education is 
the clinical professorship. The Portland 
Schools are involved with Reed College and 
Portland State College in a plan of this type. 
The school district person has two appoint- 
ments — one in the district and the other in the 
college. He is on two payrolls, has two offices, 
tiiid teaches in two institutions. Dr. Barnes 
has described the purposes of the program as 
follows: 

It fosters continuity between preservice 
and in-service experience, trains supervising 
teachers, spotlights the interaction between 
the supervisor and the intern or student 



teacher, stresses the initial teaching experi- 
ence as the golden opportunity for learning 
methodology, builds a corps of trained su- 
pervising teachers, and inevitably marries 
theory to practice. It is the best instrumen- 
tality we know to connect the school with 
the campus. 

There is still another way the gap can be 
lessened. It is common for elementary and high 
school people to go on college staffs, but the 
process is seldom reversed. College people 
might serve part time in a school district or 
take a full-time position on a sabbatical. This 
might be far more profitable than writing a 
book or traveling to other countries and be- 
coming expert in comparative education. 

To bridge the gap between preservice and 
in-service education there must be increased 
contact and communication between school 
and college people. There are many ways this 
can be done. I have mentioned but a few. Let 
us suggest more. The gap is still there, and as 
long as it is there, the development of the 
career teacher will be hindered. 

4. Graduate Education 
I wish to raise the same question that John 
Sandberg, of Beaverton, raised with a group 
of deans of graduate schools of education at 
a recent conference in Portland. These men 
were quite surprised when Sandberg asked if 
graduate programs were more concerned with 
improving instruction in public schools or with 
meeting the demands of a graduate dean, a 
standards committee, or a graduate faculty. 
How do courses get included in a graduate pro- 
gram? Is the decision made on some rational 
basis? Do all the courses fit together into some 
pattern? 

If graduate programs are really concerned 
with improving instruction, then they should 
be “opened up.” Teachers, counselors, princi- 
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pals, and others should have some ideas on 
what they need to become more competent. If 
their desires fit the established mold or pat- 
tern of a graduate degree, there is no problem. 
But too often this is not the case. The required 
sequence cannot be “opened up” or adjusted 
to met the needs of individual professionals. 

I am not certain that our salary schedules 
do justice to staff members. Most districts re- 
quire a master’s degree to move across the 
schedule. The teacher may select from alter- 
nate master’s degree programs, none of which 
may do much to make him a better teacher. 
The pattern is fixed. Exceptions are few if any. 
There are also few if any electives. The teacher 
may be forced to study Comparative Educa- 
tion, School in American Life, and History of 
Education during the summer session and re- 
turn in the fall to teach classes of culturally 
deprived boys and girls with severe handicaps 
in reading and other language skills. 

Fortunately, this situation may be easing a 
little. Some graduate schools of education have 
a common-market arrangement: a graduate 
student may take a certain number of gradu- 
ate credits from any of several cooperating 
institutions. 

The Carnegie Foundation is financing a pro- 
fessional growth program with the Portland 
Public Schools that offers a solid opportunity 
for cooperation between schools and univer- 
sities. This type of cooperation will allow 
teachers to take graduate credit courses that 
fit their needs and interests. Portland State 
College reviews every in-service course pro- 
duced by the Portland Schools and approves 
or disapproves the course and its instructor as 
a number offering of the College. This is 
done for other departments as well as for the 
education department. The Portland Schools 
invite college people in as consultants to meet 
with groups of teachers and supervisors to de- 



termine the in-service needs of teachers. The ; 
committees have the final say; the college peo- j 
pie merely advise. The committees determine ‘ 
the needs of teachers and plan the offerings to | 
meet those needs. The outstanding feature of 
the program is that teachers are involved in 
formulating in-service programs that are mean- i 
ingful to them, and they can also get college | 
credit for most of the courses. | 

Earlier I mentioned the knowledge explo- | 
sion. There is more to teach than can ever be j 
taught. Attempting to “cover the course con- 
tent” is no longer tenable in education. Good 
education demands the courage to exclude. 
Some of what is now an established part of 
graduate education might well be excluded to 
make room for something more beneficial to ^ 
the professional educator. j 

j 

Many of you know what it takes to develop j 
a career teacher. You have been through gradu- 
ate programs, or maybe you teach them. Do \ 
these programs really help develop career i' 
teachers? If they do, is there room for im- 
provement? I 

^ f 

Questions j 

1. Is the career teacher getting what he 

needs from professional literature? What 
changes do we need to make in profes- 
sional magazines and books? i 

2. Is the administrator a roadblock to the de- ! 

velopment of career teachers? How does 
he help the career teacher? Kow does he 
hinder the career teacher? What must be j 
done to or with the administrator of to- | 
day? What preparation does the adminis- [ 
trator of tomorrow need? f 

I 

3. How do we bridge the gap between pre- 1 

service and in-service education? How do i 
we get college and school district people { 
to work together? ‘ 
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4, How do we “open up” graduate programs 
to meet the needs, demands, and interests 
of the career teacher? How do we relate 
the graduate program to what the career 
teacher does in the school? How did grad- 
uate programs help you? If you teach 
them, what does the career teacher need? 
Does what you teach have anything to do 
with the needs of the career teacher? 
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One of the frustrations of our busy lives as 
teachers is that we frequently are so burdened 
with routine work and the meeting of daily 
problems that we have no time or energy to 
think beyond them. We know that teaching 
and learning can and should be better than 
they are, but we devote little time to reflecting 
upon the things we would like to have happen 
in our profession and in American education. 

This is an unfortunate state of affairs when- 
ever it occurs, for aspirations have a way of 
conditioning reality. Too often a lack of vision 
becomes a major force in perpetuating the 
problems we complain about. John Dewey, 
speaking of the power of an ideal in his classic 
essay, A Common Faith, reminded us that just 
as the aims and ideals which are generated 
through imagination change as they are ap- 
plied to existent conditions, so the interaction 
between ideal and actual serves to modify 
existent conditions as well. 

At this point in American history, however, 
our failure to project our idealized images of 
the future for teaching and the schools can be 



especially tragic. We live in an era when the 
awakened interest in education among legis- 
lators, government officials, businessmen, and 
the general public makes possible a level of 
financial and moral support for education be- 
yond anything we have ever experienced. 
Clearly, society is relying heavily upon educa- 
tion to cope with some of its most basic and 
perplexing problems. Harold Taylor pointed 
out recently: 

The circumstances of contemporary 
American society are now making extreme 
demands that the educational system is not 
ready to meet — demands for an education of 
quality for those who have until now been 
deprived of it, demands for the reconstruc- 
tion of society from top to bottom in order 
to bring the fru'ts of an expanding economy 
in a post-industrial era to all American citi- 
zens. ‘rhe dimensions of the reconstruction 
reach from establishment of equality in eco- 
nomic and social opportunity to the enrich- 
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ment of the cultural and esthetic life of all 

citizens.* 

The amazing success of educational legisla- 
tion in the last session of Congress shows the 
nation’s interest in education. In such a period, 
can educators afford to be caught in the un- 
fortunate position of being asked about plans 
for the future of our schools and responding, 
**We just don’t know. We’ve been too busy to 
worry about the future”? 

In a sense, such lack of preparedness for 
projection of goals can be understood. After 
all, most of us have lived through a long period 
when it seemed inevitable that even the most 
modest request for support of an educational 
program would be sharply scaled down if not 
entirely eliminated. Successive experiences 
with projecting plans only to have them emas- 
culated through inadequate support could have 
easily ingrained in some of us a lack of interest 
in developing bold and imaginative plans for 
the future. 

Today, however, the picture is different — 
dramatically different. A new awareness of the 
importance of education in the solution of 
some of our most urgent social and economic 
problems is growing. Some of us may even find 
ourselves in the incredible circumstance of 
being approached by our Congressman with 
the report that all the ideas we provided him 
last week have been funded, and now, what 
else do we have in mind? The change may en- 
tail some adjustment on our part, but let us 
not permit it to take too long, for the oppor- 
tunity will not wait. 

My point is that the present potential for 
educational improvement is tremendous. To 
realize that potential, however, educators must 
be prepared to think through their objectives, 
to clarify their goals, and to be imaginative and 

iTaylor. Harold. "The Need for Radical Reform." Saturday 
Review 4«:02; November 20, IBOS. 
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bold about new approaches to problems of 
teaching and learning which it may be possible 
to solve in this new climate of concern and 
support. Perhaps, therefore, the major purpose 
of this conference is to stimulate our thinking 
in order to clarify how we want education to 
develop and how we believe important educa- 
tional problems should be treated. If we as pro- 
fessionals are not clear about priorities and 
directions of growth for the schools, we shall 
likely lose the opportunity of providing leader- 
ship to other elements in the community who 
may be eager to accept the role but will per- 
haps possess far poorer qualifications to do so. 

Before turning to a discussion of some ideas 
about teaching and teacher preparation, I wish 
to identify five assumptions which underlie my 
point of view. 

1. The role of education in America involves 
not simply the mirroring of social trends 
but in many instances the altering or at 
least encouraging of a more careful assess- 
ment of them. (As historian Henry Steele 
Commager put it, the school should not 
serve merely as a reflection of society but 
rather as a conscience for society.) 

2. The task of the teacher is extremely com- 
plex and likely to become more so, despite 
the developments in new media, mate- 
rials, and a broad range of supporting 
technical aids to instruction. 

3. The concept of individual differences is 
important when applied to teachers as 
well as to children. 

4. The growing demands upon education and 
the increasing complexity of the teacher’s 
task make greater differentiation of the 
teacher’s role inevitable and desirable if 
certain conditions are met. 

5. New levels of cooperation between 
schools and colleges are essential in order 



to adequately prepare teachers to serve 
in such a setting. 

Some of the following suggestions for 
change or new emphasis in teaching and 
teacher preparation that could bring about a 
better world for the career teacher and a better 
education for our children you may judge 
worthy of further exploration and others not. 
My purpose in sharing them is not to convince 
you of their merit but to stimulate the projec- 
tion of other ideas. The thoughts tend to group 
themselves around four broad headings and 
are presented accordingly. 

Developing a New Image of Teaching 
1 . Greater recognition of the importance of 
dealing with ideas, concepts, basic princi- 
ples, and methods of inquiry at every level 
<,f the school program. 

The phrase to teach means so many more 
things today than it ever meant before. It 
means, for example, more than “covering” a 
subject, as some were inclined to think about 
teaching in the past. For with the explosion 
of knowledge, no subject can be “covered” any 
more. The old problem of coverage is no longer 
a difficult one. It is impossible. There has been 
such a multiplication of knowledge in each 
field that it is now essential that we focus our 
concerns upon the basic principles, or as Philip 
Phenix calls them, “representative ideas,” of 
each discipline. This is true of teaching at 
every level of the school program, primary 
through college. 

The old notion that kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers were adequate to their task if 
they were possessed of good intentions, warm 
feelings toward children, and a sense of rhythm 
is completely inappropriate to the education of 
our time. Perhaps I have overstated the case 
somewhat, but I believe that too many of us 
were more inclined to focus on a motherly atti- 
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tude than on the obligation of the primary 
teacher to deal with ideas, concepts, and prin- 
ciples. Of course, this view was supported by 
the notion held by many that higher-level 
thinking could not be engaged in by young chil- 
dren, that the early years of school were pri- 
marily to be used for providing things to think 
about at a later maturity level. Contemporary 
studies in many subject fields as well as in the 
area of learning suggest that every teacher at 
every grade level has an important obligation 
to deal with ideas, concepts, principles, and 
modes of inquiry, and that the early childhood 
teacher need not restrict her efforts to develop- 
ing simple skills and good discipline patterns 
in preparation for the time when ideas will be 
dealt with at an upper grade level. There is 
growing evidence to suggest that important 
ideas can and must be dealt with by children 
at a very early age. 

2. Helping prospective teachers to see the in- 
tellectual challenge of teaching as well as the 
human relations dimensions of the task. 
College personnel responsible itJr recruit- 
ment of students for teaching would do well to 
emphasize the intellectual challenge of teach- 
ing as well as its human relations facets. 

Teaching today, as never before, is, or ought 
to be, idea-oriented at every level of the pro- 
gram. Yet, in too many colleges we have tended 
to emphasize the psychological, the human re- 
lations, the “love fo :• kids” dimension. Obvi- 
ously, this is extremjly important but not to 
the exclusion of the intellectually stimulating, 
challenging aspect of teaching. The kinds of 
persons we want to enter teaching are individ- 
uals with ideas, persons who can help stu- 
dents see relationships, conflicts, and parallels 
among the problems and concepts that are 
associated with their studies. We need to at- 
tract more first-rate minds who are exciting. 



challenging individuals to work with, both as 
teachers and as professional colleagues. I am 
not talking about the detached scholar who 
wishes only to be left alone in order to pursue 
his own private inquiry but the alert mind who 
can handle ideas and wants to see them trans- 
lated into action for the solution of human 
problems. 

3. Greater emphasis on the nature and quality 
of the general education received by teach- 
ers in light of their own major responsibility 
for general education at the elementary or 
secondary level. 

Elementary and secondary school teachers 
are fundamentally teachers of general educa- 
tion rather than preparers of specialists. Ac- 
cordingly, we must emphasize the role of 
general education in teacher education far be- 
yond the attention it currently receives. Col- 
leges should seek to build general education 
programs that amount to more than a collec- 
tion of discrete bits and pieces, more than a 
bland listing of introductory courses in a 
miscellany of fields. They need to provide 
more than a preoccupation with nomenclature, 
classification systems, technical vocabularies, 
or the manipulation of apparatus. Instead, they 
should be concerned with some of the funda- 
mental concepts and basic ideas which under- 
lie the various disciplines and should focus 
upon helping students determine whether 
these add up in any sense, that is, whether 
they relate to or reinforce one another, or 
whether, indeed, knowledge gained in the 
separate fields needs to be seen as entirely 
separate and perhaps quite in conflict. 

4. Achieving a more effective blending of gen- 
eral and professional studies rather than 
continuing the present trend toward com- 
plete separation. 
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In an important sense, teacher education 
begins with the general education experience 
of the prospective teacher in his early years 
of college. If general education is to be a large 
part of his subject matter as an elementary or 
secondary school teacher, it is only logical to 
hold that the point where he begins his prepa- 
ration for teaching is at the initiation of his 
general or liberal studies. The separation of 
general and professional studies may in some 
cases lose for general studies the strong job- 
oriented motivation which many students 
bring to their college studies in special areas. 
It may also prevent prospective teachers from 
considering their general studies in terms of 
possible applications of the ideas encountered 
to their work with children in an elementary 
or secondary classroom. 

There is a growing belief that many of the 
basic ideas of every discipline can be dealt 
with at every level of the school program, 
though, to be sure, making use of quite differ- 
ent illustrations and vocabulary. Thus, pros- 
pective teachers might get a solid beginning 
for their career by seeing general studies as 
their specialty and by searching for applica- 
tions to teaching as they pursue such studies 
rather than long afterward. Such applications, 
as well as consideration of the possible link- 
ages or relationships among the broad fields of 
knowledge, might be encouraged through the 
development of a coordinating seminar staffed 
by representatives of the various disciplines 
involved in general studies as well as by edu- 
cation specialists. 

5. Providing early training experiences in the 
designing and conducting of instructional 
experiments and research rather than post- 
poning them for advanced graduate study. 
Teaching has too often been viewed as a 
“paint by number” occupation, with little op- 



portunity for creative ideas and experimental 
approaches. While never an accurate view of 
the profession, such an image is more than 
ever distorted today, for the dynamic and 
changing nature of our society and its educa- 
tional system make it imperative that teachers 
see their role as students of the educative 
process rather than as technicians executing 
the conclusions reached by others. If this is 
true, why not introduce prospective teachers 
to a research approach to thinking about the 
problems ef teaching and learning in their very 
early professional preparation experiences? 
Such an emphasis would be most consistent 
with the concept that preservice preparation 
is but a beginning and is probably best when 
deliberately designed to assist beginning teach- 
ers learn the most from early job experiences. 

Greater Differentiation of Teacher Roles 

6. Application of the concept of individual 

differences to the preparation and assign- 
ment of teachers. 

The concept of individual differences has 
long been a favorite of teachers and teacher 
educators. While competent educators have 
long spoken of the need for individualizing 
education so as to fit the special interests and 
abilities and levels of readiness of particular 
pupils, the concept has only begun to gain a 
measure of success and acceptance in college 
academic circles and in the broader commu- 
nity. The current trend in this direction is 
indeed a significant and encouraging one. 

To succeed, however, the idea must be ac- 
companied by a recognition and utilization of 
the individual interests and competencies of 
teachers as well as pupils. Unfortunately, we 
have tended to focus nearly all our attention 
on the latter. College professors generally talk 
about individual differences in terms of what 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
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should do with their children and seldom ask 
what the concept means for the education 
of teachers. 

Are teachers people, too? Are they individ- 
uals? Are there significant differences among 
teachers as to their interests and competen- 
cies? Should these variations be recognized 
and capitalized upon by school administra- 
tors? Does the complexity and many-faceted 
nature of modern teaching suggest that we 
should deliberately cultivate differences 
among teachers so that through the proper 
combination in an instructional staff we will 
end up with a balance of teaching resources 
but at a higher level because each person is 
working where his real talents lie? 

Good education cannot possibly stem from 
a system which forces teachers to assume re- 
sponsibility for directing learning in fields and 
through modes of instruction in which they 
have only marginal competence. Better an- 
swers are sure to be found when we explore 
in greater depth the formulation of instruc- 
tional teams representing an appropriate bal- 
ance of interests and talents around the total 
faculty of a school or subinstructional unit. 

7. The development of specialties in teachers 

at all grade levels. 

The growth of knowledge in each subject 
area makes the case for the recognition and 
development of specialties in teachers at all 
grade levels. The concept of teaching special- 
ties is a relatively new one in the elementary 
grades. We have tended to view it as being 
relevant only to secondary schools. Yet, today 
we are moving dramatically and profitably in 
the direction of recognizing the contribution 
that can come from every teacher at every 
grade level having a specialty, an area of par- 
ticular strength or competence. 



The recognition and deliberate development 
of specialties in teachers at all grade levels 
might easily be interpreted by some as mean- 
ing greater support for the early compart- 
mentalization of the curriculum into subjects. 
This is not my intention nor was it the inten- 
tion of the National TEPS Conference study 
groups in New York that talked about this 
point. Their emphasis on specialties was seen 
as providing a wider range of resources within 
a school faculty in order to deploy instruc- 
tional personnel in a more flexible rather than 
a less flexible fashion. The reasons cited to 
support specialties for teachers involved de- 
velopment of resources that could be utilized 
in the context of a total instructional team 
working within a school. Rather than subject 
specialties becoming bases for a narrow divi- 
sion of labor along subject lines, they could 
serve to make regular faculty members avail- 
able to their colleagues as consultants in spe- 
cial areas of the curriculum, give leadership 
to curriculum projects in their special fields, 
provide files of instructional materials, and 
otherwise serve as resources to the instruc- 
tional team. 

But the concept of specialties for teachers 
should not be restricted to subject fields. Re- 
cent analyses of teaching identify many im- 
portant roles that teachers play, including 
curriculum developer, evaluator, community 
relations worker, counselor, and many more. 
The concept might well provide for these 
specialties rather than assume, as we have 
tended to do, that such assignments must be 
restricted to full-time specialists removed from 
teaching and employed in central administra- 
tive offices. 

Another dimension of teaching specialties 
may be found in the variations in methods of 
instruction that different teachers use and 
which different learning tasks require. Clearly; 
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some individuals are better fitted than others 
for television teaching, for discussion group 
leadership, or for demonstrating processes or 
manipulating apparatus or materials. Some are 
especially suited for work with individual stu- 
dents in remedial or tutorial relationships, 
while others are much more effective in more 
formal, large group activities. 

Rather than assuming that good teaching 
means only one approach or an ideal combina- 
tion in one individual of a variety of ap- 
proaches, perhaps we would be wiser to 
encourage the development of special strengths 
in these various dimensions and then link 
them together in school staffs or instructional 
teams. 

8. Recognition of the high level of instructional 

leadership which may be provided by able 

career teachers. 

The utilization of master teachers or out- 
standing career teachers as consultants, help- 
ing teachers, supervisors of student teachers 
and interns, and teacher educators working 
cooperatively with area colleges and univer- 
sities is another promising development in the 
differentiation of teacher roles. Assigning able 
career teachers to supervisory or helping- 
teacher roles, particularly in relation to begin- 
ning teachers, can provide immediate on-the- 
scene help to new teachers in a way which 
neither central offices nor nearby colleges 
would find it possible to do. Thus, beginning 
teachers might be helped over the critical 
problems of getting started in a manner that 
would encourage them to remain in teaching 
and develop into first-rate career teachers 
themselves. 

Under such a plan, outstanding career teach- 
ers can be recognized for their special qualities 
through variations in their assignment, provi- 
sion of time for such duties during the regular 



school day, extra compensation, and status 
among their colleagues in terms of their influ- 
ence and the quality of teaching in the school. 

9. Flexibility in the teacher’s daily schedule is 
essential to the effective use of an instruc- 
tional staff with a wide range of compe- 
tencies. 

New and experienced teachers alike need 
flexibility to accomplish some of the objectives 
which are possible with an instructional team 
such as we have been discussing. They need 
time — time for planning, for continuing their 
education, for helping colleagues, for counsel- 
ing students or student teachers, for designing 
projects, for developing materials. They need 
flexibility of time so that large enough blocks 
can be scheduled to complete a demonstration, 
to carry out a field trip, to plan with colleagues 
the correlation of studies, to visit other teach- 
ers in their classrooms and discuss their work 
with them, or to do a host of other things that 
a modern conception of teaching suggests. Not 
only more time is needed for some of these 
new dimensions of the teacher’s role but time 
organized more flexibly. This is particularly a 
problem in the elementary school at present. 
The use of teaching teams, of block time sched- 
uling, of paraprofessionals or other supporting 
staff to carry out some of the more routine di- 
mensions of the classroom under the super- 
vision of the regular teacher may all contribute 
to the flexibility that is necessary if we are to 
fully realize the benefits of the varying compe- 
tencies of classroom teachers. 

10. More imaginative use of qualified, part-time 
personnel may allow for more effective use 
of career teachers. 

Too many school administrators are still 
disposed to feel that the fewer part-time per- 
sonnel they employ the better off they are. Too 
many regular teachers view part-time asso- 
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ciates as potential competitors for their jobs 
or as substandard emergency personnel. The 
realities of contemporary school life suggest 
that these viewpoints may be seriously in 
error. The statistics on the loss of young 
women to the profession because of marriage 
and childbirth are dramatic. In many cases half 
the young women prepared by a college for 
elementary teaching do not teach at all or per- 
haps do so for only a year before they begin 
raising a family. It is interesting to speculate 
on what some of these young women could 
contribute to school programs if we were able 
to find ways of using them. When their chil- 
dren are old enough to attend school, many of 
these women might be able to give half days 
of service to a teaching assignment. The addi- 
tional resources in time, energy, and special 
competencies which such a group might add 
to school faculties could provide enough flexi- 
bility in staffing arrangements to enable full- 
time teachers to engage in planning, assume 
leadership roles in teacher education func- 
tions, and carry out some other promising 
activities. 

Some kinds of specialties we might wish 
were represented on our school faculty are 
difficult to include because they do not repre- 
sent a full-time need or round out neatly as a 
half-time need linked with some other spe- 
cialty. Such specialties might be added through 
the use of qualified part-time personnel, thus 
providing for flexibility of scheduling to per- 
mit more effective use of regular staff. 

Still another advantage to the use of part- 
time personnel is that many of them would re- 
tain an interest in teaching and keep up with 
recent developments, making them likely can- 
didates for full-time work when their families 
were grown without the necessity of a full- 
scale re-education. 



11. Encourage colleges and universities to de- 
velop programs designed to prepare para- 
professionals or supporting instructional 
personnel as well as regular teachers. 

Better use of able career teachers will be 
possible in many school systems if colleges 
facilitate the employment of supporting per- 
sonnel to work under the direction of career 
teachers by developing programs for para- 
professionals. Sometimes school systems are 
forced to employ partially trained personnel 
on temporary licenses because regular quali- 
fied teachers are not available. If, instead, 
school systems could spread the influence of 
their able career teachers by using them in 
leadership roles with teams combining quali- 
fied part-time teachers and trained paraprofes- 
sionals, the result might be improved education 
for most children in the community. Presently, 
however, few institutions have seen such a 
task as worthy of their attention. Continuing 
analyses of the nature of teaching and the 
varied roles played by modern teachers may 
speed them in this direction. Such programs 
will enable us to enrich and enhance the truly 
professional dimensions of the duties and 
preparation of the career teacher. 

Increased School-College Cooperation 

12. View the preparation of teachers as a long- 
term, unitary process, beginning with the 
preservice college program, continuing in a 
planned, formal program of in-service edu- 
cation, and extending into a career-long 
program of continuing education. 

Schools and colleges need to accept the con- 
cept of teacher education as directly involving 
both agencies in a carefully coordinated plan 
which IS thought of in unitary terms even 
though a division of function is subsequently 
established. To expect new teachers to be fully 
prepared in any preservice program, whether 
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of four years* duration, five, or even more, is 
naive, considering the demands and complexi- 
ties of modern education* To assume, on the 
other hand, that teachers can be adequately 
prepared through a return to the old-fashioned 
apprentice system, linked in the past to crafts 
rather than professions, is an equally serious 
mistake. There remains no practical alterna- 
tive to the full involvement of both school sys- 
tems and colleges in the education of teachers. 

13. Seek to establish the broad outlines of a 
common professional core for preservice 
teacher education in order to provide a 
stable foundation for in-service programs. 

The geographic mobility of American teach- 
ers will frustrate efforts to view preservice and 
in-service facets of teacher preparation in 
some logical relationship to one another if we 
are unable to achieve greater consensus on the 
nature of the preservice program. If formal 
teacher preparation is not complete at the end 
of the college program, unless we can count 
upon certain foundational studies having been 
included in tiie college phase, we will find our- 
selves in the position of having to start at the 
beginning in in-service education. This would 
be so wasteful and repetitive for some that it 
would likely result in the eventual abandon- 
ment of preservice professional studies alto- 
gether — a tragic mistake, in my judgment. 

Agreement on basic objectives and broad 
outlines for professional education need not 
result in narrow conformity and standardiza- 
tion of programs. Within such a framework 
there is almost infinite room for variation of 
content and method to fit the needs and re- 
sources peculiar to a particular institution and 
its setting. 

14. Recognize that different stages of theory 
and practice in teacher preparation neces- 
sitate special program emphases and differ- 



ent levels of responsibility by school and 
college personnel, although within a gen- 
eral framework of cooperation. 

An analysis of ihe task of preparing teachers 
points to both theoretical and practical or ap- 
plied dimensions. It would seem essential that 
we provide for a better linking of these dimen- 
sions than is true at present. We have suffered 
too long with the tensions that stem from col- 
lege personnel talking in largely theoretical 
terms and speaking derogatorily about prac- 
tice in schools and classrooms of the commu- 
nity while school people are advising student 
or beginning teachers, “Forget all that non- 
sense you learned in college. This is the real 
world of teaching!” Teacher education pro- 
grams must relate theory and practice in a 
much more meaningful way than they have 
so far. 

Though many people will disagree, I believe 
that criticism of college teacher education pro- 
grams as being too theoretical is completely 
wrong. On the contrary, I believe they have not 
been sufficiently theoretical. Too often they 
have failed to recognize the things they can 
do uniquely well, the talents that their facul- 
ties possess in relation to the talents and spe- 
cial skills possessed by people in the schools. 

The people most knowledgeable about the 
techniques, procedures, and materials of in- 
struction are those who are working with chil- 
dren in the classroom every day. We should 
recognize this and reserve that dimension of 
teacher education for them rather than force 
college professors who may have been away 
from classrooms for fifteen years to act as if 
they were current about such applied matters. 
The college staff has other vital contributions 
to make. I believe these to be associated with 
foundational studies and basic analyses that 
grow out of the disciplines and are aimed at 
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helping the beginning teacher approach his job 
of teaching with a conceptual framework. 
Such a framework should include a network 
of understanding of psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, the nature of education, the nature 
of teaching, and hu.nan nature that will help a 
new teacher approach his job with a point of 
view or a collection of points of view that will 
help him assess and evaluate his subsequent 
experience. College programs should use spe- 
cifics about teaching, to be sure, but they 
should be selected as good illustrations of 
basic principles about teaching rather than be- 
cause of their inherent importance. Emphasis 
should be upon what could be, upon the long- 
range goals, rather than upon “instant suc- 
cess.” Too many programs are focused upon 
what can be done to make the teacher look 
best in his first day on the job rather than what 
he will need to know to develop into an able 
career teacher. 

15 . Provision for brief preservice courses in 
“survival techniques” designed to help the 
beginning teacher through the routines of 
his new job while he gains a firmer grasp 
of specific skills in a structured in-service 
education program. 

Obviously, some specific know-how is es- 
sential if a new teacher is to survive his first 
year on the job. “Survival techniques” include 
knowledge of the routines of discipline, of 
record keeping, of a number of other manage- 
ment aspects of teaching that will help the 
beginner get over those humps. Clearly, we 
have to do some of this at the preservice col- 
lege level. But I would hope that we would see 
this latter focus compressed in time. The tech- 
niques of programmed learning might well be 
applied to a study of these specific routines in 
order to save time for other matters. It would 
perhaps be desirable to relate such prepara- 



tion quite specifically to the school system in 
which the student was to be employed the 
next year. If such a program were scheduled 
for late in the final college year, one might very 
easily gear it to the system of organization, the 
curriculum, the record system, and other ele- 
ments appropriate to the community in which 
the student would be teaching next year rather 
than discuss these matters in general, 
global terms. 

16 . Focus in-service education upon the en- 
richment with specifics of the theoretical 
foundation outlines of teaching provided in 
the preservice program. 

School systems must be prepared to accept 
responsibility for the task of systematically 
filling out the theoretical outline of profes- 
sional study begun in the preservice program. 
This is the point where work should be done 
to “put meat on the bones” of the outline of 
understanding teaching begun at the preserv- 
ice level. Sustained and systematic effort will 
be needed to develop skill and familiarity with 
the techniques, methods, and materials appro- 
priate to a qualified professional teaching per- 
formance. This is the appropriate time for such 
an applied emphasis. New teachers will need 
such help and they will be able to get it from 
experienced colleagues who have been allo- 
cated time to serve as consultants and help- 
ing teachers. 

17 . Recognize more realistically the impor- 
tance of student teaching and internship 
experiences in teacher education by pro- 
viding for the purchase of from one quarter 
to one half the time of outstanding career 
teachers to serve on joint appointment as 
supervisors of these experiences. 

All our studies affirm the importance of stu- 
dent teaching and internship experiences. Yet 
we continue to limit the effectiveness of the 
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job the classroom cooperating teacher can do 
by making the assignment one which is over 
and above a regular teaching load. If, instead, 
we could arrange for colleges to purchase a 
portion of the time of skilled career teachers 
to carry on such duties as part of a regular job 
but on the staffs of both the school system and 
the college, we could provide the time nec- 
essary for observation, for conferring and 
planning, for in-service education of the co- 
operating teacher in supervisory techniques, 
and for^nany other things that we associate 
with effective laboratory experiences. With the 
income received from the colleges for the time 
purchases of such personnel, school systems 
would be able to hire additional staff, perhaps 
of the part-time qualified teacher variety, to 
cover the assignments left open by the teach- 
ers selected for this important role in teacher 
education. 

Such a plan would also suggest that full- 
time college personnel in professional educa- 
tion could place more emphasis in their own 
duties upon the training of supervising teach- 
ers for such assignments and less upon day-to- 
day direct contact with student teachers and 
interns. Such a plan would be especially help- 
ful in a period when college personnel with 
advanced degrees and appropriate experience 
are in extremely short supply. 

18. Establishment of centers for the study of 
educational problems and the demonstra- 
tion of promising instructional practices 
which are jointly funded and staffed by 
school systems and colleges in a region. 



The gap between theory and practice in 
education needs narrowing, as we observed 
earlier. The research done by colleges on the 
problems of teaching needs to be carried on 
in settings which are as close as possible to 
the real problems they seek to deal with. The 
practice of many school systems needs the 
stimulation that comes from a climate of ex- 
perimentation and trial. Thus, schools and 
colleges would appear to need each other des- 
perately in the realm of laboratory settings for 
the study of instructional concerns. It is sur- 
prising we have waited so long to achieve such 
cooperative ties. 

Conclusion 

Much more needs to be said on the subject, 
especially about help for the beginning teacher, 
but time does not permit ii. More realistic ex- 
pectations for the beginning teacher, super- 
vision and help from career teacher colleagues, 
the concept of the pretenure teacher as a sub- 
stitute for the preservice teacher, building a 
reality base for the beginning teacher, hiring 
new teachers as part of an instructional team 
—each of these ideas has implications for the 
career teacher as well as the beginner. 

I conclude as I began by reminding you that 
these are exciting and critically important 
times for education in America. As teachers 
and teacher educators, we must assume leader- 
ship in the development of imaginative, crea- 
tive suggestions for the improvement of 
teaching or we will lose the opportunity to 
guide the future of our profession. 
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This paper begins at the edge of triteness — 
with the everyday assertion that our school 
world is being radically remade. That is where 
the action is. Neither our mdiiference nor our 
opposition will seriously alter the remaking. 
That is the shape of it. 

The impolite question remains, Will teachers 
have a piece of the action? 

Will teachers have a career world partly of 
their own making? That is what this paper is 
about. My concerns are with the political re- 
quirements of the question. You do not remake 
the teacher’s world unless you are intelligent 
about leverage points and their use when pol- 
icy is being determined for the schools. This 
paper attempts to place the career question in 
political perspective. 

In preparing to confront you, I found myself 
making three false starts. Each time I extri- 
cated myself and cursed the time lost. What 
follows immediately is a biography of those 
false starts. 



Another way of putting it is that there are 
at least three snares lurking in the stated 
theme for this conference. The first has to do 
with the difference between male and female. 
That is, I have come to regard the conference 
title as a robust, male pose, stuck in a notori- 
ously female world. 

The second snare I have labeled the Utopian 
Preoccupation. The Utopian Preoccupation is 
a passion for indulging in conjecture about the 
good world nice teachers deserve. 

A third false start was made by playing the 
game of concocting grand schemes for realign- 
ing the school staff and their instructional 
tasks. It is easy to be persuaded of one’s crea- 
tive power by playing paper games of realign- 
ing teachers and their tasks in novel ways 
while believing you have developed job satis- 
faction and superordinate status with the 
scribble of a pencil. 

My comments on each of these false starts 
will be useful, though perhaps not altogether 
in good taste. We are in a pretty pickle if the 
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commentary impresses you only as mildly 
audacious, titillating but without use or 
importance. 

Ladies or Gentlemen 

“Remaking the World of the Career 
Teacher” is noticeably a roll-up-the-sleeves, 
spit-on-the-hands kind of theme. It conveys 
the properly assertive, potent, and aggressive 
stance of men making worlds. What is striking, 
of course, is the contrast it provides to the or- 
ganizational response characteristic of teach- 
ers. Our political hallmark is femininity. Most 
typically we engage in gentle strategies of pa- 
tient accommodation, forebearance rather than 
risk, and faith that virtue will be rewarded. 

I am told that the education division of one 
of the California state colleges not long ago 
undertook a voluntary increased teaching load 
as a gesture of support and faith in the good 
intentions of their president and chancellor, 
who were grappling with budget problems. The 
argument supporting the gesture was that the 
administrators were men of goodwill in need 
of faculty support and would return that sup- 
port in the next budget session. After all, no 
one would knowingly deprive virtuous people 
of their just reward. The administrative re- 
sponse was both predictable and eminently 
sensible — the president and chancellor re- 
newed the sacrificial teaching load for a 
second year and thereby held the line on the 
division’s budget. 

Much of our political behavior is predicated 
on this feminine mode of dealing with one’s 
circumstance. In town and district, in state 
and nation, v^e base our political effort on the 
plaintive query: How can you deny the modest 
requests of such obviously attractive and de- 
serving people? Now, I mean not to be merely 
caustic. But it is fundamental to our conference 
work to recognize that the theme suggests a 
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stance contrary to the historic character of the 
profession. That theme is not ill-advised. It is 
useful. But useful only if it is tested against the 
real world of teachers. In that world there are 
strong patterns of passive behavior and strong 
motives for security which will thwart any 
plans for a sharp change in the career pattern 
for teachers. We cannot afford to pretend 
otherwise. 

All institutions have built-in mechanisms to 
sustain themselves. Schools are no exception. 
The first order of business for any institution 
is to ensure its own continuance. But beyond 
this, teaching seems to attract people with 
little propensity for change and risk. In short, 
we man an essentially conservative institution 
with people who prize personal security and 
passivity over assertiveness and aggressive- 
ness. That is the nature of our double bind in 
remaking the career world of the teacher. 

Security is an overriding motive for enter- 
ing classroom teaching. You know it to be so 
among your many undergraduates when, as 
they typically do, they refer to a teaching 
credential as insurance. 

Housewives and service personnel on early 
retirement are the second main source of 
teachers. But women who choose early mar- 
riage and family and men who at twenty settle 
for a guaranteed $250 a month by age forty do 
not strike me as persuasive candidates for 
membership in a profession that seeks the po- 
litical muscle required to define its own world. 

Remaking worlds requires exertion, risk-tak- 
ing aggression. Those requirements are not 
easily met. They will not be wished into ex- 
istence, nor will strong resolve create them. 
Any work we do here must recognize the male 
demands of that task and the fact of a feminine 
political style. 

A Good World for Nice Teachers 

Teaching is a moral enterprise. That is obvi- 



ous to us all. We are well aware that we inter- 
vene in the lives of children to do good by 
them. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
great passion of our literature and research is 
for the “good” or “ought” conditions of teach- 
ing. We are preoccupied with generating study 
upon study of “The Good Teacher,” “Good 
Reading Practices,” “Good Discipline Tech- 
niques.” and so on. A concern for the everyday 
circumstance of ordinary teachers is muted. 
What is the nature of that circumstance, and 
what difference does it make to the students 
and the teachers who live it. 

Perhaps anyone engaged in a moral enter- 
prise risks blinders of this sort. Ministers do 
not write tracts about the social and economic 
status of membership in one church relative to 
another. Rather, their prime attention is given 
to the “ought” condition — ^what church mem- 
bership ought to mean to the individual who 
attends. 

Now, our theme harbors this snare: it allows 
us great opportunity to engage in rhetoric 
about the “ought” condition. There is one sure 
way to get no work done in the next two days 
but nonetheless to feel satisfied that we have 
been involved in a significant enterprise. We 
all could jump into the happy competition of 
persuading fellow conferees that one utopian 
view of career teaching is more deserving than 
another. My talk and yours could ring with 
moral fervor. Concern for the “ought” condi- 
tion could be prime. And we would do little 
work of any consequence. 

My concerns will be contrary ones. I am in- 
terested in a more dispassionate view of teach- 
ing. I have a preference for efforts to describe 
what people are now experiencing in teaching 
and what the consequences of that might be. 
I prefer this over the equally hard work of con- 
ceptualizing what should be the proper career 
for teachers. 
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Paper Play 

One could pursue this topic by inventing a 
great number of refinements, realignments, 
and inventions in the use of personnel for the 
schools. An example would be inventive play 
with the notion of various aides, assistants, 
and ancillary staff for individual teachers or 
teams of teachers. One could array several sets 
of designs and personnel arrangements to 
demonstrate the remade world of the career 
teacher. Useful though this might be, it has one 
noticeable flaw. The paper posts will still be 
mdffhiStHiy very human human beings. It as- 
sumes that the problems of career teaching are 
separate from the old mossy problems of (a) 
why people choose to become teachers and not 
something else, (b) what is done to prepare for 
teaching, and (c) how novices are inducted 
into the obligations of classroom instruction. 
One does not remake a career world only by 
securing altered staff arrangements and new 
divisions of work. Those new work stations 
are created for people who choose to teach for 
contingency reasons: they are teachers be- 
cause their husbands might die or they hear 
that boredom nags the 40-year-old housewife. 
Teaching teams do not negate the fact that 
teachers are often prepared in inadequate and 
conflicting ways or the fact that their induc- 
tion into teaching was marked by severe stress, 
isolation from colleagues, and unrealistic com- 
petence demands. 

In the central work of this paper, which fol- 
lows, there is an explicit premise and belief: If 
a career world is to b^ remade, career teachers 
will do it, not someone else. But this work can 
make use of outside opinion about just what 
change can be levered into the profession and 
how that levering might be done. 

I give attention first to what might be done 
with respect to conditions of employment, then 
to the conditions of entry to teaching and what 



might be done there in concerted political 
action by teachers. 

Conditions of Employment 
Textbooks 

The school textbook is still the wheelhorse 
of the instructional day. And insofar as the 
character of a textbook affects the quality and 
scope of professional services, the nature of 
that textbook is a negotiable item for teachers 
who would have career status. 

If school textbooks are bland and teachers 
are willing to endure them, or worse, are will- 
ing to participate in their myths and evasions, 
then the fact of that willingness says some- 
thing about our identity. It speaks to the public 
and to the teacher about what he is willing 
to be. 

Consider this: James Baldwin asserts, “What 
is upsetting the country is a sense of its own 
identity. If, for example, one managed to 
change the curriculum in all the schools so that 
Negroes learned more about themselves and 
their real contributions to this culture, you 
would be liberating not only Negroes, you'd be 
liberating white people who know nothing 
about their own history. . . . What passes for 
identity in America is a series of myths about 
one’s heroic ancestors.”^ 

Consider this: The textbooks of California 
manage to avoid practically all of the fol- 
lowing: 

1854 — The State Supreme Court interpreted 
existing legislation to specifically ex- 
clude the testimony of Orientals. 

1870 — Anti-Chinese ordinances were passed 
in cities throughout California. 

1879 — ^Article XIX of California’s second 
constitution, ratified by popular vote, 
contained provisions for ghettoizing 
the Chinese, denying them sta^e or 

^Baldwin* James. *‘A Talk To Teachers.** Saturday Hev/ew 

46:44; December 21* 1963. 
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municipal employment or employ- 
ment in any corporation. 

1882 — The first federal exclusion acts were 
adopted. 

1905 — Japanese school children were segre- 
gated in San Francisco. 

1920 — constitutional amendment denied 
Orientals ownership of land in Cali- 
fornia. 

Consider this: A book titled The Negro 
Cowboys concludes that in three decades fol- 
lowing the Civil War, more than five thousand 
Negro cowboys rode north out of Texas on 
trail drives.* 

Consider this: Ray Allen Billington writes, 
“If text writers on both sides of the Atlantic 
can be charged with foisting disproven myths 
on their readers, they also stand indicted for 
manipulating facts in a manner designed — 
consciously or unconsciously — to glorify their 
own nations at the expense of others.’’® 

Considering these and other observations, I 
have come to formulate what I call the four 
cardinal principles of textbook writing: 

1. Know the uses of time and space. Grab 
the biggest wedge of space and the great- 
est slice of time possible. This puts you 
in the happy position of having to cut and 
discard vigorously if you hope to make 
the huge lump digestible. 

2. Know the uses of anonymity. Certain peo- 
ple must be singled out for nontreatment 
— all of the non-Northern Europeans. If 
mentioning is unavoidable, then dehu- 
manize them. Call them Indian guides, 
slaves, immigrants, factory hands. Make 
them appear and disappear in a manner to 
suggest lack of texture to their lives. 

3. Know where the true and the good must 
always be found — exactly halfway be- 
tween any two contentions. With a little 



ingenuity any issue can be artificially 
balanced. 

4. Know the uses of pretty history. Commit 
yourself to the theme of continuous, har- 
monious progress. Apply pancake makeup 
to the face of history so that the blem- 
ishes will not show, and maybe not even 
the warts!* 

What relevance do these observations have 
for the career world of teaching? Remember 
my premise: It’s your work to do, but I can 
offer guesses about where the work might use- 
fully begin. My judgment tells me to begin in 
the classroom with the textbooks at the 
teacher’s hand. 

I have two warnings on how we absolve 
ourselves of concern about the materials with 
which we are supposed to render professional 
service. 

Textbooks are frequently described as of- 
fending to no one. This charge carries the obvi- 
ous implication of blame. Textbooks are as 
they are because of the mercenary self-interest 
of publishers and most especially because of 
their willingness to cater to the sensitivities 
of special-interest groups. This is the devil 
hypothesis with which we comfort ourselves 
in our attitude of passive endurance. It consti- 
tutes an exercise in self-deception. 

Sure, publishers can be pressured. There’s 
nothing wrong with that fact unless we use it 
as an excuse for inaction on our part. But no 
publishing house will succumb in polite defer- 
ence to an occasional article in a professional 
journal. You reach publishers in three primitive 
ways: by effecting a loss of sales, by introduc- 

^Durham, Philip, and Jones, Everett L. The Negro Cowboys. 

New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1965. 

’Ray Allen Billington. ^'History Is a Dangerous Subject*/ Sat- 
urday Review 49 (January 15, 1966), 69*61, 80-61. 

^From a paper entitled, *'Hducation with Averted Eyes," deliv- 
ered by the author at the Conference on Moral Dilemmas in 

Schooling, University of Wisconsin, May 12-14, 1965. 
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ing competitive material, by creating real or 
apparent public indignation. Teachers are in a 
position to do meaningful work in two of these 
areas. To the extent they do, they accept re- 
sponsibility for their own professional circum- 
stance and to that extent undertake to remake 
their career world to their own specifications 

A second and related warning is about the 
passive, accepting attitude toward textbooks. 

You will encounter the argument that the 
lives of children must be sheltered. I regard 
this as notiling more than an adult projection. 
It is adults, not children, who have an emo- 
tional stake in maintaining averted eyes, in 
schooling children while looking the other 
way. It is painful and threatening for adults to 
look squarely at the hard evidence of racial 
and ethnic conflict. Only now are there faint 
stirrings in the production of text materials to 
render Negroes in America less anonymous. 
It began to happen only after Negroes yanked 
our heads around to look directly at their 
social circumstance. 

Begin, then, at a point closest to teachers 
and the everyday work they do. Begin there to 
do things. Do things political. It is my gamble 
that the doing process will make for careers in 
teaching. The main thing is not lofty goal set- 
ting. It is action. Process. Becoming partici- 
pants rather than observers in the altering of 
the school world. 

Transients 

A great many teachers have a career ex- 
pectancy of three years or less. That’s no great 
problem — unless we pretend it isn’t so. Prob- 
lems arise because we fail to regard transients 
for what they are — casuals or short-term em- 
ployees. We still regard every greenhorn from 
State U. as a career teacher. It isn’t so, and it 
is a fiction we can no longer afford. 

Instead of working earnestly to maintain the 



fiction that everybody is bound for career 
status, let us lobby for candid recognition of 
transient status and the sensible arrangements 
required for it. 

To that end, we need political action along 
these lines. Push back the tenure period from 
three years to five. Heighten the probationary 
otatus of beginning teachers by providing them 
with organizational membership entitling them 
to every nonprofessional benefit negotiable by 
large groups: insurance policies of various 
sorts, discount buying, a fine organizational 
periodical, summer tour arrangements, and so 
forth. But don’t admit them to full professional 
membership or ask them to participate in mak- 
ing and effecting policy for the profession. 

Hold beginning salary arrang*^ments where 
they are. The problem with salary schedules 
is not that they don’t make an appropriate be- 
ginning, it is that they don’t go any place. This 
is where the every-teacher-a-career-teacher 
fiction becomes expensive. We permit school 
boards to raise beginning salaries and thereby 
to compete very well for casual teachers but 
not for career ones. 

But our job is not merely to recognize pro- 
bationary status with appropriate restrictions. 
Local organizations can make it their business 
to lobby strongly for sensible curricular sup- 
port, restricted assignments, and delimited 
roles appropriate to the unpracticed and the 
inexperienced. 

Lobbying might then be done for the notion 
of the senior teaching appointment or some 
such invention. Something tangible must be 
done to affirm the career status of the profes- 
sional. But make it a voluntary act. Let the 
initiative lie with the teacher to assemble the 
confirming opinion of his work and petition 
for senior status. Appropriate income and 
changed work responsibility should accom- 
pany that altered status. 
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Entry to Teaching 

I regard the selection of colleagues as a 
proper concern of career teachers. The new 
teacher down the hall, poorly trained and sub- 
credentialed, is the rightful concern of the 
continuing staff. His hire is not merely a per- 
sonnel office matter. While the personnel 
director may define that new teacher as an 
employee of the district, he is also equally 
defined as your colleague. 

What your colleagues are determines your 
collective power. It determines the organized 
voice with which you can speak and just who 
will listen to you. Therefore, it is the business 
of teachers to make their ideas known in dis- 
trict personnel offices, in school boards, at 
training institutions, and in accrediting organ- 
izations. I believe there are at least two issues 
teachers might usefully pursue with these 
separate groups. 

Individual or Client? 

Liberal arts colleges have as their prime con- 
cern the intellectual development of the under- 
graduate. Professional schools, in contrast, 
must be concerned with the future clients of 
the practitioner. Consequently, there is an im- 
portant and necessary conflict of interest 
whenever teacher education is thought to be 
an undergraduate function. 

One manifeScwtion of that conflict is the 
“interest in children” diciam. That is, it is held 
that students in the education department 
must be “interested in children.” Probably this 
dictum operates as a kind of collegiate defense 
mechanism. Obviously, some undergraduates 
are enrolled in college without any real interest 
in an area or areas of human knowledge. Yet, 
they pretend to membership in an institution 
established to propagate and expand human 
knowledge. Meeting the “interest in children” 
requirement, then, provides a kind of citizen- 



ship in a community where they have no 
business being. 

Interest in intellectual matters is the first 
requirement of one who would school others 
in the various branches of knowledge. That 
requirement is prime. It must be met in the 
undergraduate years. Let nothing hinder it. 
And when the liberal arts faculty fails to do 
the job, then it must be called In their attention 
in an appropriately direct and forceful manner. 
That is a proper concern of the profession 
enrolling their graduates. 

It is at the professional school level that one 
can expect teaching candidates to express an 
interest in youth. At that point, not before, 
you can require the teacher-to-be to have a 
mature interest both in the disciplines and in 
the process of transmitting them to children 
and youth. 

Student Teaching 

It is time for student teaching to be aban- 
doned. Its functions are largely ceremonial 
ones — a rite of passage. 

One of my colleagues refers to the student- 
teaching process as “the narrows” of the pro- 
fession.® He regards it as a point of cultural 
coropr, ssion where teaching candidates learn 
that lessons and clocks are more important 
than children and what they learn. That is, 
his studies of student-teaching diaries per- 
suade him that the neophytes learn nothing 
so much ay to get through lessons on time at 
the expense of engaging children in some sig- 
nificant enterprise. 

The classical student-teaching arrangement 
has spared us the hard analytic job of deter- 
mining the many separate behaviors and be- 
havior sequences demanded in the classroom. 

*Iannaccone. Laurence, and Button, H, Warren, Functions of 
Student Teaching, Cooperative Research Project No, 1026 of 
the U,S, Office of Education, St, Louis, Mo,: Washington 
University, Graduate Institute of Education, July 1964 , 
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We have failed, for example, to analyze what 
it means to tutor an individual or how teachers 
maintain involvement with the learning task. 
Rather than do the analytic job and contrive 
appropriate training interludes, we have 
turned the job over to practitioners to whom 
we pay a pittance and over whom we have 
correspondingly little control. Besides, they 
are busy with the business of instruction on a 
full-time basis. 

Since the fateful Bay City experiments, a 
number of new roles have emerged in the pub- 
lic schools: staff aides, noon aides, interns. 



assistants, clerks, readers, helping-teachers. 
All these roles have potential zse in programs 
to prepare teachers. Any one of them is prob- 
ably a more meaningful role experience than 
that of student teaching. 

Conclusion 

Textbooks and transients, student interests 
and student teaching— not one of these topics 
is of real importance. What is important is a 
sense of command over one’s professional cir- 
cumstance and willingness to face the political 
demand of the career remaking task. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A major feature of the 1965-66 Regional TEPS Conferences 
was the presentation and discussion of proposals for remaking the 
world of the career teacher. These proposals were mostly hypo- 
thetical plans or programs. They were designed to present imagina- 
tive ideas for the solution of some very old and persistent problems 
such as inadequate help for beginning teachers; lack of continuity 
between preservice and in-service education; mass-produced, ex- 
ternally motivated professional growth plans; teachers being over- 
burdened with nonstructional duties; good teachere leaving the 
classroom to make more money in administrative jobs; no differen- 
tiation between career and noncareer teachers; no systematic plan- 
ning for the interrupted career or the late decider; rigid approaches 
to utilizing professional and paraprofessional talent; fears and 
apprehensions on the part of teachers and administrators about 
the use of paraprofessionals, part-time teachers, and volunteers. 

Proposal writers were asked to present plans which were either 
utopian or tied to reality and to make them specific and descriptive 
rather than general and evangelical. The purpose vras not to sell 
but to present and illuminate a h lothetical plan or program. In a 
few cases authors described an actual program rather than a hypo- 
thetical one, or used an actual program as the basis for developing 
an idea. 

Usually one person was asked to assume major responsibility 
for preparing a proposal. He was urged to involve others in gen- 
erating as many good ideas as possible. Of special importance is 
the fact that authors were encouraged to ask both teachers and 
administrators in schools and colleges to contribute ideas. 

It is not possible to include in this report all of the one hundred 
proposals used at the eight regional conferences. Therefore, three 
approaches are used in this section and in the appendix to com- 
municate their scope and content: an interpretative summary, 
selected proposals, and an annotated listing. 

Professor Hans Olsen of Wayne State University was asked 
to review all of the proposals and to write an interpretative sum- 
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mary. He was asked to highlight the ideas he felt especially signifi- 
cant as bold and challenging possibilities for remaking the world 
of the career teacher. Such ideas get the greatest emphasis in 
his summary. 

Mr. Olsen was asked not to be completely detached. He was 
invited to include his own impressions and reactions, hopes and 
fears, and biases and opinions. Of necessity he has not included 
every idea but has been selective. Some ideas have more appeal 
than others; some are more on target in terms of the original charge 
to the proposal writers. 

Finally, Olsen was asked to draw whatever conclusions or 
generalizations he decided were appropriate. 

The interpretative summary gives an overview and provides 
perspective and reflections on the one hundred proposals. The 
reader can find more specific illustrations of proposals in the six- 
teen which follow Olsen’s paper. These sixteen proposals were 
chosen by six neutral judges and the panel members from each 
conference, who were asked to select the most challenging, original, 
promising, innovative, or exciting proposals for inclusion in this 
report. 

Appendix A is a complete annotated list of ell the proposals 
used in the conferences. Readers wanting more detail*; on them 
may write the authors. 

Although the proposals were prepared primarily for discussion 
by conference participants in study groups, they may stimulate 
other discussion or proposal writing. The invitation to dream up 
new ideas should remain open and should be the responsibility of 
those who will apply new thinking to remaking the world of the 
career teacher. 
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If you were invited to prepare a written pro- 
posal setting forth “bold changes in the pattern 
and concept of career development of teach- 
ers,” would you accept? Before committing 
yourself, other pertinent information might 
help: The goal is new and imaginative ways of 
dealing with persistent problems in the real 
world of the career teacher. Dream of Utopia 
or deal with the harsh realities of the present. 
In either case, your proposal should be a con- 
cise and specific description of a hypothetical 
plan or program related to one or more of the 
following topics: 

1. New kinds of internship-residency pro- 
grams for beginning teachers. 

2. New approaches to individualized profes- 
sional growth programs for teachers. 

3. New ways to differentiate assignments 
within a school — the “team of specialists” 
idea. 

4. New ways to encourage career status for 
teachers. 



5. New ways to provide for the interrupted 
career or late choice of career. 

Your proposal, along with about eleven others, 
will be used to extend the thinking of practic- 
ing professionals attending a conference in 
your geographic area. Would this opportunity 
appeal to you? Would you accept such an 
invitation? 

Most of us would jump at the chance. Any- 
one who has ever taught harbors some pet 
ideas about how the world "'f the teacher might 
be improved. Few of us art reluctant to share 
ours with either colleagues or laymen. From 
speaker’s platform to teachers’ lounge, these 
ideas are delivered in profusion; they come out 
in almost every gathering of teachers. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that despite a veritable 
verbal windstorm, change has come relatively 
slowly. Our pet ideas have not remade the 
world of the career teacher. Imagination, bold- 
ness, and uniqueness have not characterized 
these ideas, and too often we have not woven 
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them into a coherent program of action. Per- 
haps it is for these reasons that few of us 
receive an open invitation to prepare a hypo- 
thetical plan or brief hypothetical case study 
containing our ideas for study and discussion 
at a professional conference. 

One hundred professionals actually received 
and accepted invitations from the National 
TEPS Commission to develop such proposals 
for the 1965-66 Regional TEPS Conferences. 
In addition to the guidelines presented earlier, 
those who received the invitations were told 
that, "while in most cases one person is asked 
to assume major responsibility for preparing 
the proposal, we urge that the authors involve 
others in generating as many good ideas as 
possible. It would be of special importance to 
make sure that both teachers and administra- 
tors and school and college people have an op- 
portunity to contribute ideas to each proposal.” 

Of the one hundred proposals submitted for 
conference discussion, sixty-two carried the 
name of only one author. In a few cases the 
names of others who contributed ideas to the 
plan were noted. Yet, in more than 90 percent 
of the proposals under the name of a single 
author, it can only be assumed that the de- 
sired consultation and collaboration actually 
occurred. 

Interestingly, forty-one of the one hundred 
proposals submitted were prepared by individ- 
uals or teams of school people, thirty-one were 
authored by individuals or teams of college 
personnel, six came from professional organ- 
ization or state education department person- 
nel, and only twenty-two were developed by 
teams of school and college people. Clearly, 
one objective of the conference planners was 
not realized if listed authorship is any guide. 
Perhaps it also indicates that for all the pro- 
nouncements concerning the importance of 
closer working relationships between schools 



and colleges (and there were many included 
in the one hundred proposals), people from 
both institutions make it an item of talk more 
often than one of action. 

The goal of the regional conferences and the 
solicitation of proposals are explained in this 
paragraph in the instructions to the writers: 

We realize that this request (and our ap- 
proach in the conferences) is not conven- 
tional. Our purpose is to stretch the thinking 
of ourselves and others past present stereo- 
types and boundaries. We intend that the 
conferences deal with way-out ideas, that 
they be controversial and disquieting. From 
such way-out ideas may come a number of 
specific and practical steps that can be taken. 

As you might expect, the one hundred pro- 
posals range widely in degree of imagination 
and boldness. Some authors claimed that their 
hypothetical plans were unique, new and "un- 
folding.” Many of them sat back and dreamed. 
Their plans took on a utopian cast; they real- 
ized that implementation would be the stum- 
bli* g block. Other writers, rather than soaring 
on the wings of imagination, described plans 
already in operation or approved for imple- 
mentation in specific localities. Caught up in 
the excitement of their present work, they 
wanted to share it with others. Neither group of 
authors outclassed the other in way-out ideas. 

Despite conference emphasis upon the world 
of the in-service teacher, some plans dealt ex- 
clusively with preservice selection and prepa- 
ration programs. Although some of these are 
very interesting, they will not be included in 
this search for bold new ideas for remaking 
the world of the career teacher. Also, it is ob- 
vious that not all the remaining ideas or pro- 
posals should be given equal weight. I will 
attempt to highlight the unique, the way-out, 
the intriguing. The five topics suggested by the 
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conference planners serve as convenient cate- 
gories for grouping ideas and plans. Some pro- 
posals overlapped these categories, and in 
those cases important ideas are placed as 
nearly as possible in the appropriate category. 

New Kindft of Internship-Residency 
Programs for Beginning Teachers 

A major problem for those who chose this 
topic came from two uses of the word intern- 
ship: a preservice, student-teaching type of 
experience, or a post-student-teaching, fifth- 
year program. Some writers prepared plans 
dealing almost exclusively with the former, 
although the suggestions for preparing pro- 
posals stressed the theme of remaking the 
world of the career teacher. Attention will be 
given here to ideas pertinent to post-student- 
teaching, fifth-year programs. 

Some areas of disagreement were quite ap- 
parent. Basically, these were questions of 
mechanics. Such problems as class load, rate 
of pay, admission and selection procedures, 
evaluation and grading policies, patterns of 
concurrent course load, amount and type of 
supervision were dealt with in different ways. 
For example, one writer proposed that the in- 
ternship be undertaken as a full member of a 
teaching team. After completing one year of 
internship at partial pay, the intern would be- 
come an assistant teacher for one year at 
minimum pay. His class load would be heavier 
(but still less than a full load of a regular 
teacher) and he would remain on the same 
teaching team. The college would continue to 
supervise his work; courses in methodology 
would be taken during this two-year program. 
Upon successfully completing the year as as- 
sistant teacher, he would receive his teaching 
certificate and a master’s degree and become a 
regular teacher. This idea is similar to an 
internship-residency program in medicine. 



Other proposed internship plans were only 
one year in length. Some turned over the entire 
supervisory responsibility to the school, while 
others placed it squarely in the hands of the 
college. Some suggested internship programs 
required summer school attendance for course 
work. Another approach was to call for no 
courses other than an internship seminar. Sti- 
pends were given under some plans, but others 
made the internship a regular rung on the 
salary ladder. Many of these internship pro- 
grams placed the intern in a classroom with 
responsibility for a full class load. He was in 
no sense a member of a teaching team. These 
variations are similar to the differences among 
existing MAT programs. The now almost stand- 
ard characteristics of the MAT come through 
clearly in most of these proposals; the intern- 
ship is the core around which the rest of the 
professional program is designed, and the 
intern has a fully defined teaching assignment, 
is legally retponsible for the instruction, 
receives pay, and is supervised in his work. 

One idea worth further study involves the 
use of video tapes of the intern in action for 
purposes of evaluation. Tapes would be made 
at various stages of his development. They 
would be viewed first by the intern himself so 
that he might improve his own teaching. Then 
the master teacher (his supervisor in the 
school) would view and criticize them. Later 
they would be sent to the intern’s college ad- 
viser so that he might judge the progress being 
made. Perhaps the concept could be expanded 
to place the emphasis on analysis and improve- 
ment of teaching rather than on evaluation 
and, by implication, grading. 

Another plan for interns was based on a 
conception of teaching as a problem-solving 
activity. The intern would learn by observing 
teachers handle real problems encountered in 
their classrooms and by looking at his own 
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leaching through the eyes of his students. The 
latter procedure would be enhanced by an 
evaluation seminar comprising six or eight of 
his students, his master teacher, and himself. 
They would discuss a recent class session or 
the course in general. The intern, as well as the 
others, would grow through seeing the subject 
from the point of view of the other seminar 
members. To further this growth, craftsmen 
from the community would be invited to prac- 
tice their craft in the school setting. They 
would not lecture or give demonstrations; they 
would tackle a problem to which they did not 
have a solution. Observation of the craftsmen 
at work and the children learning from them is 
the basic task of the intern under this program. 

Placing two interns in one classroom so that 
they can analyze each other’s teaching and 
work cooperatively to improve their perform- 
ance has exciting possibilities. This proposal 
places them under the direction of a college 
supervisor who is assigned twenty-four in- 
terns in twelve classrooms, and a school super- 
visor responsible for twelve interns in six 
classrooms. The college supervisor and two 
school supervisors comprise tlie team that 
plans and coordinates seminars for the interns 
and observations of their teaching behavior. 
With two interns assigned to each classroom, 
it is possible for seminars to be held during the 
day without the need for substitutes to man the 
classrooms. Flexibility of this sort means that 
many activities otherwise difficult to include 
may be a part of the internship program. A 
particularly intriguing part of this plan is a 
Seminar in the Study of Teaching in which 
each intern participates once a week through- 
out his internship. The seminar is conducted 
by the internship supervisors. 

The course content is drawn from the re- 
search in teaching and includes a study of 
the Flanders system of analyzing classroom 



verbal interaction, Hughes’ teaching func- 
tions, Gallagher and Aschner’s system for 
classifying thinking and examining teacher 
questions, Bellack’s teaching moves and 
teaching cycles, and Taba’s teaching strate- 
gies. Classroom tal!v is examined with the 
use of audio and visual tapes and type- 
scripts. Interns observe and examine their 
own teaching, their partner’s teaching, and 
the teaching of others in live situations using 
the various systems, and practice various 
teaching behaviors in skill sessions. The in- 
terns examine and analyze teaching in order 
to increase their own repertoire of teaching 
behaviors and to enable them to consricusly 
select effective teaching behaviors in their 
day-to-day work with pupils. 

Studying teaching and using the knowledge 
to refine one’s own classroom behavior is a 
most significant breakthrough in professional- 
izing teaching. Basing the internship on this 
approach can radically change the world of 
the career teacher. Questions of mechanics are 
of far less consequence. Another facet of this 
plan is that the internship supervisors (college 
supervisor and school supervisors) confine 
their activities to helping the interns. They do 
not rate or grade them; their role is strictly 
nonjudgmental. Supervisors “assist the interns 
as they plan and evaluate their own work in 
terms of their own goals.’’ Any rating required 
by the school system must come from other 
sources. This idea directly contradicts the po- 
sition taken in so many other proposals — that 
the role of the supervisor is to evaluate. Ap- 
parently, to many of us evaluation and rating 
are more important than helping teachers 
grow professionally. 

New Approaches to Individualized Profes- 
sional Growth Programs for Teachers 
This topic struck a chord with many write rs. 
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with more proposals related to it than to any 
other topic. Several authors prepared plans 
concerned mainly with providing conditions 
that would help promote professional growth 
of teachers. They advocated: 

1. Underwriting part or all of the tuition and 
expenses of teachers enrolled for ad- 
vanced course work. 

2. Encou raging teacher attendance at na- 
tional, regional, and state conferences 
and meetings. 

3. Sending teams of teachers to observe 
firsthand new and promising practices in 
various parts of (he country. 

4. Establishing task forces of teachers to 
bring new ideas to the attention of the 
school stajRP. 

5. Setting up committees of teachers to re- 
view existing programs and to devise cur- 
riculum improvements. 

6. Providing consultants to be used as 
teachers see a need for them. 

7. Releasing teachers from extra and non- 
professional duties. 

One writer suggested that the school system 
distribute monthly to all tenchers a brief an- 
notated bibliography of current professional 
literature. This procedure might assist teach- 
ers in the difficult task of keeping abreast of 
recent developments in their profession. 

A related idea was that a professional or- 
ganization, perhaps NEA, develop and main- 
tain a national exchange program for teachers 
within the United States. Exchange teachers 
could grow from a one-year teaching experi- 
ence in a different part of the country, infuse 
teachers in the exchange school with new 
ideas, and share ideas they gained with their 
colleagues when they return home. This would 
be an eminently worthwhile project. 

Plans for professional self-improvement 
were a popular item. No two were exactly 



alike, but there were many similarities. No pro- 
posal provided for the teacher to develop his 
plan and carry it out on his own. One suggested 
that he do this cooperatively with his principal 
or department head. A second established a 
committee of college clinicians who would 
work in the district. One clinician would be 
responsible for working in each school to help 
the teachers work out individual self-improve- 
ment plans. A third proposal described a dis- 
trict-wide certification review committee made 
up of teachers and administrators that must 
approve all self-improvement plans developed 
by teachers in the district. The latter proposal 
links the self-improvement program of the 
teacher to certification. A different approach 
was to relate salary advances to professional 
growth as outlined by the teacher's plan. 1!Tie 
authors of another program placed no ex- 
trinsic rewards, relying instead on a climate in 
the school system that promoted a desire for 
professional growth. A range of acceptable 
experiences was outlined. These varied from 
graduate courses in one proposal to course 
work, travel, work experience, and research 
and workshops in ano^er. 

A seminar meeting biweekly or monthly to 
discuss cross-disciplinary topics was sub- 
mitted as a way to bring together a small group 
of about ten beginning teachers, two or three 
professors from nearby colleges, and two or 
three experienced teachers to continue the cul- 
tural education of them all. Topics would be 
selected by an interdisciplinary committee of 
professors, teachers, and librarians who would 
relate them to the professional roles and subject 
matter specialties of the teacher participants. 

“Fixed-role therapy" is the fundamental 
idea in another intriguing proposal. This ap- 
proach is designed to increase efficiency in 
producing realistic behavior changes in pro- 
fessional educators. Participants would enact 
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(role play) a fixed role for a two-week period. 
It is believed that through this intensive role- 
playing experience, teachers would assume the 
desired new behaviors as a part of their per- 
manent pattern of activities. This bold pro- 
posal may offer a crash program for bringing 
about changes in in-service teachers. Research 
establishing its effectiveness and efficiency in 
producing permanent modification of behavior 
would be most helpful. 

Professional organizations could provide 
consultant services for beginning teachers, 
according to another writer. Well-prepared, 
experienced consultants employed by a pro- 
fessional organization would be available to 
help beginning teachers, whose use of the serv- 
ice would be entirely voluntary. The consult- 
ant would listen to the teacher’s problem and 
make available to him all possible resources. 
A basic assumption is that teachers would 
make use of the services of a consultant be- 
cause he would not be connected with the 
school system or a college. The evaluative and 
rating aspects of the school supervisor, prin- 
cipal, or college supervisor roles would not 
be present. 

The analysis of teaching, in a variety of 
forms, was basic to a number of proposals. The 
use of video tapes would give the teacher an 
opportunity to see himself in action. It would 
be his prerogative to view the tapes alone or 
to ask others to see them and then offer help. 
This could be combined with micro-teaching 
and time-lapse photography, placing at the 
teacher’s command a greater range of alterna- 
tives with which he could make professional 
decisions. 

Along with these techniques, the concept of 
supervision by colleagues is potentially a 
powerful instrument for in-service growth. 

Through the process of serving as teacher- 

supervisor, being supervised, taking apart 
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and putting together various teaching-learn- 
ing acts, seeking the ways and effects of 
one’s own and others’ teaching, each teacher 
acquires new insights into what makes for 
the successful teaching-learning act. Each 
teacher becomes more conscious of and 
careful about his planning and execution of 
the teaching act. Each teacher is more cog- 
nizant of how his teaching affects the stu- 
dents’ learning. The end points ultimately 
to wider, deeper, more meaningful learning 
experiences for the students. 

The most involved of the proposals combin- 
ing analysis of teaching and supervision by 
colleagues suggested a series of analysis train- 
ing workshops, each dealing with a different 
mode of analysis. Each member of a school 
staff would attend at least one workshop, then 
return to his school to teach the approach to 
his colleagues and use it in supervising their 
work. He in turn would be taught and super- 
vised by other teachers who attend later work- 
shops as the year progresses. The goal is to 
promote professional growth by the entire 
staff, not to rate colleagues. In many ways this 
proposal parallels the last one discussed under 
internship plans. 

A program to provide student teachers and 
interns with high-quality supervision is based 
on the concept of clinical supervision. A core 
group of expert supervising teachers and clini- 
cal professors is developed through intensive 
work in a practicum setting. They become 
skillful in helping the teacher gain insight into 
his own teaching performance so that he might 
improve it. Analysis of teaching is fundamen- 
tal to this proposal. 

Despite the space devoted here to proposals 
incorporating study of teaching as an integral 
part of individualized professional growth pro- 
grams, the total number of such plans was dis- 



appointingly small. The analysis of teaching is 
in its infancy, but bold, imaginative programs 
implementing this approach are needed now. 

New Ways to Differentiate Assignments With- 
in a School — The “Team of Specialists^ Idea 

The proposals in this category treated spe- 
cialization in a variety of ways. Some authors 
stressed team teaching and gave little atten- 
tion to the specialties of the team members. An 
example places two classroom teachers with 
fifty elementary school children. The teachers 
are urged to build their teaching procedures 
around the particular strengths of both. Spe- 
cialization took a different form in another pro- 
posal: approximately 250 students are placed 
with a team leader-coordinator, six experi- 
enced teachers, three MAT interns, six student 
teachers, and other staff such as counselors. 

A third approach took this form: Six teams 
of professionals and paraprofessionals operate 
in each elementary school. About one hundred 
children in the same grade are assigned to each 
team. The team consists of the team leader, 
three regular teachers, several aides, and one 
or more lay assistants. Each of the regular 
teachers and the team leader are specialists in 
a different subject area. The teacher aides are 
teacher education students in the early stages 
of their college program. In some cases, stu- 
dent teachers are part of the team. 

The junior high school level drew the atten- 
tion of a writer who proposed that the teacher 
serve as a generalist in his area, e.g., social 
studies, for about three-fourths of the year. 
For the remainder of the school year he would 
be a member of a “specialist team’’ from his 
area, meeting with students for eight periods 
a week. This team would conduct a depth 
study of some complex problem within the 
subject. Each specialist would use his special 
competence to help students achieve subject 
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synthesis as they deal with the problem. This 
would make it possible for the teacher to be 
both a generalist and a specialist within his 
area. This proposal will appeal to many junior 
high school teachers. 

Within the team-teaching framework, an- 
other idea may be implemented through the 
use of computers. The author of this proposal 
called it teacher-controlled variable schedul- 
ing. Each teacher, in collaboration with his 
colleagues, determines each day the amount of 
time he will spend with one child or a group 
(from two to one hundred). The requests are 
worked into a master schedule and distributed 
to teachers and students. The teacher may be 
free to plan activities for the children, he may 
work briefly with large groups of children, or 
he may work intensively with small groups or 
selected individuals. Personalization of in- 
struction could well be increased through such 
a program. With some coordination, the plan 
might bring about remarkable changes in the 
world of the career teacher by making him 
a specialist in treating learning problems in 
his area. 

Several proposals differentiated assignments 
on the basis of preparation, experience, and 
proficiency. The following is an illustration: 

Master Teacher — Doctorate and fifteen years 
of experience; administrative supervisor; 
no regular teaching load. 

Instructor- —Master’s degree and ten years 
of teaching experience; career profes- 
sional; full teaching load; full tenure. 

Assistant Instructor — Master’s degree and 
no teaching experience; full teaching load; 
no tenure. 

Teacher — Bachelor’s degree, working to- 
ward master’s; reduced load, supervised 
by the master teacher (a full internship). 

Technicians — Librarians, audiovisual spe- 
cialists, programmers, and psychologists. 



Clerical Assistants — Completion of a voca- 
tional training program. 

It should be noted that technicians are serv- 
ice people whose special talents are to be used 
according to the best judgment of the master 
teacher. They are often consultants or ad- 
visers. Many authors placed decisions about 
advancement through the rank.s in the hands 
of committees of master teachers. 

In spite of the attention given to differen- 
tiated assignments, a relatively small number 
of proposals in this category really tackled the 
problem posed by giving the master teacher 
administrative and supervisory responsibili- 
ties. When does he cross the boundary sepa- 
rating teachers from administrators and 
supervisors? 

New Ways to Encourage Career 
Status for Tead.ers 

Ways to recognize and reward career teach- 
ers predominate in this category. Many pro- 
posals presented criteria for distinguishing 
between career and noncareer teachers, al- 
though there was no firm agreement on them. 

One writer advocated a dual salary schedule 
and involvement of career teachers ir. school 
policy making. Another suggested that career 
teachers receive salary incentives equal to 
those given elementary school principals or 
assistant secondary school principals, an extra 
increment of $800 to $1,000 upon permanent 
certification, and eligibility for the “Resource 
Teacher Award.’’ The award would be made 
every third year to the outstanding career 
teacher in the school district. It would consist 
of a one-year leave with full pay and a six- 
week tour of a foreign country, paid for by the 
school system. In a similar vein, under another 
plan, each year one or more teachers would be 
appointed “Teacher Without Portfolio’’ for one 
year. Appointees would have no teaching re- 
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sponsibilities and would be hee to engage in 
any activity of interest to them, for example, 
writing, reading, lecturing, or traveling. They 
would have only three restrictions: they must 
accept no other employment, they must not 
engage in graduate study for credit, and they 
must communicate their activities to the school 
and community periodically. 

Under still a different plan, teachers with 
the master’s degree and at least eight years of 
experience could apply for career status. A 
selection committee would review their quali- 
fications and make recommendations to the 
superintendent and the board of education. 
Those selected would receive annual salary 
increments of $500 until they reached the 
salary maximum for assistant principals. 

Other writers used the term master teacher 
rather than career teacher. One proposed that 
master teachers serve as curriculum special- 
ists, supervisors of interns, and teachers with 
a reduced class load. Their pay should be as 
high as that of a principal. They would be pro- 
moted to master teacher "much as pro- 
motions are made within a university faculty." 
Another author recommended a system of 
ranks that neatly supplement the preceding 
proposal: When a person receives full certifi- 
cation, he becomes an assistant master teacher. 
He then in time may be promoted successively 
to associate master teacher and master teacher. 
Certainly, this plan will give greater prestige 
to those at the upper levels, particularly if in- 
creases in salary and prerogatives accompany 
each promotion. How well the procedure 
works at the college level is debatable. 

The NEA was called upon to sponsor a pro- 
gram that is certain to provoke widespread 
controversy if the Association considers it 
seriously. A national committee would deter- 
mine criteria to cover every prof essional posi- 
tion. The teachers who volunteer for assess- 
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ment and who qualify would be recommended 
to the NEA, which would confer a doctorate of 
professional achievement. At the end of ten 
years the recipient could request reassessment 
or allow the degree to lapse. Academic profi- 
ciency would not be a factor in this degree. 
The proposal writers suggest that local school 
systems reward recipients in some way. per- 
haps with a flat salary grant of $1,000 per year 
for the degree period. It may be that rather 
than a doctorate some other form of recogni- 
tion by the Association would come into be- 
ing. In any event, this proposal seems to be 
one that pushes beyond present boundaries 
and extends our thinking. 

New Ways to Provide for the Interrupted 
Career or Late Choice of Career 

Fewer proposals dealt with this topic than 
with any other. Perhaps this can be attributed 
to the fact that the teacher dropout, for what- 
ever reason, and the late entrant to teaching 
are seldom looked upon as career teachers by 
those remaining or already in the profession. 
Including this topic for consideration at the 
regional conferences may bring it to the atten- 
tion of many teachers. 

The proposals noted that many people want 
only part-time work or limited teaching re- 
sponsibilities. One writer suggested that such 
persons investigate nursery or kindergarten 
teaching because of the many opportunities 
for part-time employment. However, the cry- 
ing need at present in this area is for qualified 
people who will work full time. Federal pro- 
grams have changed the situation drastically. 

Two classes of certified teachers were sug- 
gested hy another writer. First, limited-respon- 
sibility teachers would work full time, staffing 
special cour.ses, assisting in courses with large 
enrollments, or giving special assistance to 
elementary school teachers. Second, parapro- 



fessionais would work with teaching teams for 
an agreed number of hours a week, performing 
a variety of clerical and teaching tasks. It was 
proposed that these groups be recognized and 
made a regular part of the teaching force 
rather than exist at the informal level as is so 
often the case at present. 

Conclusion 

Following a study of the one hundred pro- 
posals submitted for discussion at the Regional 
TEPS Conferences and a review of particularly 
appealing ideas and plans contained in them, 
several observations are in order. 

One recurring theme stands out: the impor- 
tance of close, cooperative relationships be- 
tween schools and colleges. This refreshing 
change in climate bodes well for dramatic 
changes in the world of the career teacher. Al- 
though the need for close working relation- 
ships is evident, few of the proposals contained 
bold suggestions for developing really coopera- 
tive joint ventures. One of the few outlined a 
regional consortium of schools and colleges. 
A more common approach was to propose a 
network of joint appointments. 

Another fact is quite clear, although not 
stated and seldom recognized in the proposals: 
The world of the teacher is not ringular. More 
accurate terminology would be the worlds 
of teachers. Different experiences, different 
values, and different settings create a host of 
worlds. The proposals reflected this state of 
affairs. For example, in some proposals teacher 
education institutions and their personnel 
were censured for falsely leading the profes- 
sion with highly theoretical offerings far re- 
moved from the reality of the classroom. Other 
proposal writers criticized them for tending to 
follow instead of providing leadership for the 
profession. Perhaps the significant point is that 
one task is to remake the world of each class- 
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room teacher, that no panacea is yet in sight 
to achieve this on a national basis in one 
sweeping change. 

Some proposal writers focused on what is 
probably the most crucial element in remaking 
the world of the classroom teacher. Rather 
than dealing with external, peripheral factors, 
they brought us back to the study of teaching 
and its central importance in the professional 
life of the teacher. Let us hope that this rela- 



tively small start will grow and reach its full 
potential in the near future. 

Finally, the thought and planning that most 
of the authors put into their proposals were 
unmistakable. Some were exuberant, others 
angry, some sober, s few playful. The call for 
bold, imaginative plans produced a wide range 
of ideas and programs. As these are studied, 
discussed, tested, and revised, new ones will 
develop. The start made with these proposals 
can lead us to an entirely new concept of 
classroom teaching and the role of the teacher. 
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A NEW FACE FOR SUPERVISION 
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To the classroom teacher, the term super- 
vision has several connotations, most of them 
unpleasant. To some teachers supervision is 
“snoopervision,” an unwarranted encroach- 
ment on their professional status. To some it 
is threatening in that thair job security fre- 
quently is at stake. To others it is irrelevant, 
since the supervisor often is not trained in the 
teachers’ discipline and, therefore, does not 
fully appreciate their unique curricular prob- 
lems. And to still others it is unnecessary, be- 
cause they are highly skilied teachers and 
know it. Given these connotations, we are 
somewhat optimistic in expecting the process 
of supervision to have any major impact on 
the practice of teaching. 

The dictionary defines supervision as “the 
direction and critical evaluation of instruction, 
especially in public schools.” It is our conten- 
tion that the process of supervision is held in 
low esteem by teachers largely because only 
one aspect of this definition has been stressed: 



critical evaluation. School officers bear the 
heavy responsibility for assuring skilled in- 
struction for children. There is no quarrel here. 
The problem is that the other aspect of super- 
vision — providing to the classroom teacher 
direction of instruction — remains virtually 
untouched. 

What does this mean to the teacher? The 
newly certified teacher is absorbed into a 
school system and often assigned the most 
difficult classes and most odious extracurricu- 
lar activities. Although he may periodically be 
told “how he is doing,” unfortunately he is 
given little direction in how to overcome spe- 
cific weaknesses and improve his perform- 
ance. It seems that if he is to improve as a 
teacher, this improvement has to be self-di- 
rected. When one considers the difficulties of 
the beginning teacher getting even the low- 
order tasks of the classroom under reasonable 
control, it becomes obvious that by default the 
teacher will develop a very restricted range of 
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instructional strategies which “work.” These 
often become the career pattern of instruction 
for the teacher. In this situation, the fle|lgling 
teacher has few resources for improvement 
other than his own trial-and-error expedience, 
a type of learning, incidentally, that can |ust as 
easily lead to crippling as to excellency. Iso- 
lated in his own classroom, struggling t^ mas- 
ter new curricular materials, grapplii^ with 
the daily demands of upwards to one hundred 
and eighty minds, the beginning teadher can 
do little but fight a rearguard actiop^he press 
cf work keeps him from any systematic or 
thoughtful criticism of his own skills. Patterns 
become established. Self-expectations narrow 
down. Unanswered questions fall away. If he 
is a good disciplinarian and helps to “keep a 
taut ship,” little critical evaluation will come 
his way — he is on his own. If not, he is in 
trouble — and too often he is still on his own! 

The crux of the problem is that we have iso- 
lated the teacher in his classroom and thus 
dosed off the most potent avenues of direction 
and aid. In limiting the concept of supervision 
to evaluation, we have vitiated its power to 
bring about real change and new insight to the 
teacher. What is needed is a new face for 
supervision, one that allows the professional to 
grow and develop continually, one that makes 
available to him several sources of direction 
and aid. To do this, we propose a new kind of 
supervision — supervision by colleagues. 

Supervision by colleagues places the respon- 
sibility for direction and aid in instruction with 
the teachers as a group. It calls for each teacher 
to help and be helped by his colleagues. 
Through observations, critique conferences, 
the sharing of materials, and the use of the new 
technological aids to supervision, professional 
colleagues can systematically upgrade their 
performance. Implicit in this plan is a change 
in ethos — a change from the idea of the class- 



room as the teacher’s impregnable fortress to 
that of the open classroom. The open class- 
room is one in which all resources for improve- 
ment are used. Colleagues are invited in to 
observe, not to get the showboat treatment, but 
to help the teacher solve a particular problem, 
whether it is in the presentation of difficult 
material, the use of a specific teaching tech- 
nique like small group instruction, or the ex- 
amination of a procedure hiat has perhaps 
become too routine. When new curricular ma- 
terials are tried out, other teachers come both 
to learn and to aid the teacher. Feedback from 
students, a technique too often employed 
solely by the confident and skilled teachers, is 
used as a matter of course. Once this particular 
channel of communication is opened, not only 
can the teacher glean much valuable informa- 
tion, but the students tend toward greater in- 
volvement in their own learning. It should be 
noted that our research has indicated that stu- 
dents very accurately perceive the quality of a 
teaching performance, but they have little no- 
tion of how the performance can be improved. 
This remains the concern for supervision. 

In this open classroom setting there is the 
possibility for a much more fruitful use of the 
teaching staff’s skills and expertise. Certain 
teachers emerge as models or authorities on 
particular techniques. Once he is discovered 
to be expert in the use of questions to stimulate 
discussion, a teacher has the opportunity to 
share his strengths and be recognized. Other 
aspects of his teaching that may not be as 
strong can be strengthened by the advice and 
suggestions of his colleagues. 

Supervision by colleagues would take place 
among teachers within a department, because 
of the commonality of content and methodo- 
logical procedures. Here there is the greatest 
potential for sharing materials and insights. 
Teachers within a department are bound by 
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common interests. However, there is still a 
large area for supervision by colleagues among 
members of different departments. A biology 
teacher who is gifted in lecture-discussion 
techniques could be of great aid to a less com- 
petent English teacher. Likewise, a social 
studies teacher v\ ho is an excellent test con- 
structor could be of benefit to teachers in sev- 
eral other subject areas. Even the curriculum 
expertise of teachers is often relevant for 
teachers in other departments. The audiovisual 
coordinator will no longer be the person who 
merely orders filmstrips and keeps track of the 
tape recorders. He will be in the classroom 
conferring, demonstrating, and critiquing in- 
structional presentations for the possible addi- 
tion of audiovisual procedures. In this open 
classroom setting the school will truly begin 
to use its specialists. 

There are benefits in supervision by col- 
leagues for both new and experienced teach- 
ers. The beginner has several veteran teachers 
from whom he can seek aid freely. Made aware 
of specific teaching weaknesses, he has ready 
sources of information and models of excel- 
lence. Instead of settling for a few teaching 
techniques with which he feels comfortable:, 
he will continually be challenged to try new 
approaches. The experienced teacher, too, has 
much to gain. In this new open environment, 
the “professional half-life” of the teacher be- 
come . more important. The experienced 
teacher is often unable to grow with the in- 
evitable content and process development in 
his field, and therefore, his value diminishes 
with the explosion of knowledge and erosipn 
of time. However, the beginner, fresh from the 
university, can become his resource. Now the 
veteran has intimate contact with the new ad- 
vancements in his field and the innovations in 
pedagogy. What we have, then, in this new di- 
mension to supervision is a means to put so?ne 
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bite into the tired cliche of the teacher ap con- 
tinual learner. The ethos has been changed 
from isolation and rigidity to openness and 
improvement. 

Tools and Techniques for Change 

An entrenched ethos will not change through 
wishing alone. Nor will it change by selling 
teachers on the advantages of a new approach 
to supervision. Besides new attitudes, they need 
both new tools and new training. For some 
years now the Stanford Teacher Education 
Program has been developing methods to give 
teachers greater access to the reality of their 
classrooms. These methods range from the use 
of the newer technological hardware to the ap- 
plication of theoretical models of supervision. 

Video-Tape Recording. With the advent of 
the portable video-tape recorder, a major 
breakthrough in the process of supervision has 
been achieved. After having a class period 
taped, ths teacher can sit down and objectively 
view his own performance. The teacher can 
in effect remove himself from his own class- 
room and judge the effectiveness of his lesson. 
He can arrange with a colleague jointly to view 
his tape and share perceptions, discussing 
problems and alternatives. He can view a 
model session which illustrates a particular 
teaching skill and compare its elements with 
his own performance. Like audio tapes, video 
tapes can be used over and over again. Inter- 
esting segments of a lesson can be saved for 
demonstration purposes or can be wiped clean. 
Viewers can stop the tape and go over it as 
often as they wish. The cost of portable video- 
tape recorders is now within the grasp of most 
schools and the cost will soon be even lower. 

Micro-Teoching. Developed primarily to 
train preservice teachers in specific teaching 
skills, micro-teaching nevertheless has a defi- 
nite place in the ongoing training of teachers. 



Micro-teaching is a technique that attempts to 
break down the very complex act of teaching 
in+o a more controllable and trainable situa- 
tion. The trainee teaches a few students for a 
five- or ten-minute lesson and concentrates 
on perfecting a single teaching skill at a time. 
After the short lesson, feedback is obtained 
from the students, and a supervisor goes over 
the lesson and the students’ feedback with the 
trainee. (If video-taping is available, this adds 
another powerful dimension to the critique.) 
Then the trainee teaches the lesson again, this 
time to a different group of students, and the 
process is repeated until a satisfactory level 
of performance is obtained. The micro-teach- 
ing technique is currently being used on a pilot 
basis in some high schools to sharpen the skills 
of experienced staff members However, the 
technique could be adapted for curricular de- 
velopment, for testing new materials, and used 
in numerous other ways. 

Time-Lapse Photography. A simple 35mm 
camera, armed with a timing device (and en- 
closed in a soundproof box), is capable of giv- 
ing a teacher several new perspectives on his 
teaching. Mounted in the front of a classroom 
and timed to take from thirty to fifty pictures 
during a period, the camera can provide a 
visual record of what his students were doing 
during the period. Already proven to be a valu- 
able research tool in the study of the degree to 
which students overtly attend to their teachers, 
time-lapse photography enables the teacher to 
examine the attending behavior of his students 
generally and individually. Our research shows 
that teachers are able to increase the attending 
behavior of their students after only one ex- 
posure to such a record of their class. Here, 
again, is an example of where colleagues could 
be of significant help in determining causes 
and remedies to problems revealed by the rec- 
ord and to expand the uses of the record itself. 
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A Performance Curriculum. The perform- 
ance curriculum for teaching is an effort rigor- 
ously to identify the various teaching activities 
and skills that a professional should be able to 
perform well. Once identified, each activity is 
broken down into its components. For instance, 
clarity of aims is essential for most good teach- 
ing. What the performance curriculum does is 
to state the activities the teacher should per- 
form to achieve clarity of aims. The specific 
steps to clarity of aims are delineated, giving 
the teacher both guideposts and checkpoints. 
In the Stanford Teacher Education Program, 
the trainee invites his supervisor to observe 
his performance of each of these technical 
skills when he feels he is ready. The super- 
visor rates the teacher’s overall performance 
on that skill, basing his rating on how the 
teacher performed the component skills. Once 
the teacher has passed minimum standards 
of competence on a particular activity, he 
is encouraged to strive for higher levels of 
performance. 

Besides pointing out the important skills of 
instruction and their components to the 
teacher, the performance curriculum is a valu- 
able aid to the supervisor. Instead of making 
global ratings and general comments, the su- 
pervisor has something on which he can focus 
his feedback. 

The performance curriculum guideposts pro- 
vide a common frame of reference for both 
teacher and supervisor. The teacher’s perform- 
ance can be analyzed closely within the frame- 
work of these component skills. Weaknesses 
can be more easily pinpointed and alternative 
approaches examined. 

It should be emphasized that the Stanford 
program views the technical skills of teaching 
as only one aspect of teacher competence. It 
is our contention that the even more sensitive 
and difficult area of professional decision 



making — when and ho w to use such technical 
skills — is greatly enhanced by the identifica- 
tion of technical skills. As a teacher becomes 
more expert in a variety of technical skills, he 
has at his command a greater range of alterna- 
tives with which to exercise professional 
decisions. 

If the performance curriculum were used in 
a setting where colleagues supervised them- 
selves, individual staff members could special- 
ize in different teaching skills. Thus, one 
teacher could work with his colleagues on sum» 
marpzing a unit of work, another on individual- 
izing instruction, and so forth. 

Focused Supervision. The model of super- 
vision most frequently used involves the full- 
period observation of a range of teaching 
activities at fairly infrequent intervals of time. 
Although this method has virtues, it has some 
serious drawbacks. 

So many things happen in one period that it 
is difficult to single out one or two points to 
stress. The teacher may be interested in getting 
a critique of one aspect of his teaching, but the 
supervisor bears down on another. But more 
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important, once the supervisor has made a long 
list of specific suggestions for improvement, 
he usually waits for some time before coming 
in and seeing how the teacher has implemented 
his suggestions. The issues are not fresh; the 
situation may be very different; the supervisor 
again has to generalize from a narrow sample 
of behavior; and he does not know what has 
happened in the intervening time. 

However, if we changed our model of super- 
vision to very brief observations focused pre- 
cisely on one or at most two problems or the 
development of one or two skills, our experi- 
ence demonstrates that we obtain far greater 
behavior change. Implied in this model is the 
agreement of both parties to concentrate on the 
one skill or problem. More fundamentally it 
calls for a narrowing of focus and a redistribu- 
tion of time. Instead of a single 50-minute 
observation coupled with a conference as the 
“unit of supervision” repeated at infrequent 
and inexact intervals, we propose that the unit 
of supervision be a brief (approximately 10- 
minute) visi., a conference focused on one or 
at most two points v/here a change in teacher 
behavior is desired, and a scheduled follow-up 



observation selected to highlight the points of 
focus. After the second observation, a second 
conference is held to discuss the success which 
the teacher has had in implementing the sug- 
gestions. This two-phase series becomes the 
“unit of supervision.” Not only is such super- 
vision more effective as a general pattern, 
but it also makes more efficient use of super- 
visor time. 

In summary, it is suggested that the most 
immediately concerned and most competent 
people — the classroom teachers — take on the 
responsibility of improving instruction. If the 
teacher is to be the full professional he aspires 
to be, his own improvement and that of his 
colleagues must be of vital importance. Given 
the present situation of the classroom fortress 
and the evaluative supervision, it is not sur- 
prising that when teachers congregate the con- 
versation tends toward their children, the ball 
scores, or the inadequacies of the salary sched- 
ule. With new curricula being developed, with 
new tools and approaches for the upgrading 
of instruction now available, professional col- 
leagues have more important issues to discuss. 
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We believe that the objectives highlighted at 
the 1965-66 Regional TEPS Conferences can be 
advanced through the establishment of Instruc- 
tional Laboratory Centers (ILCs) designed to 
stimulate a reexamination of curricular ob- 
jectives and practices at all levels of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

By Instructional Laboratory Centers we 
mean central facilities in which superior in- 
structional materials and methodology would 
be demonstrated and various kinds of experi- 
ences would be provided for pupils and for 
teachers, administrators, counselors, prospec- 
tive teachers, and other professionals brought 
together periodically for blocks of time rang- 
ing from one to four weeks. An ILC would 
serve as a host facility for classes representing 
the full spectrum of the population of a metro- 
politan area. Pupils and their teachers from 
“typical” comprehensive schools, from “pres- 
tige” suburban schools, from “inner-city” dis- 
advantaged schools, and from outlying rural 
schools would attend and concurrently utilize 
the resources of the ILC. 



It is hoped that each ILC would be a coOjiera- 
tive venture conducted by several school dis- 
tricts and institutions of higher education, 
although an ILC sponsored jointly by one ini- 
versity and a single large school district mi ght 
also be effective. We believe that the estib- 
lishment of ILCs could make important con- 
tributions to teacher education and to the 
development of a variety of careers in ed i- 
cation. Several of these possibilities are e> - 
plored here. 

Contributions to the In-Service Education 
of Teachers 

An ILC might operate somewhat as follows: 
Teachers in a particular region would attend 
the ILC for two or three weeks, during which 
time they would receive intensive instruction 
in the selection and utilization of new mate- 
rials and technology most appropriate for the 
attainment of specific curricular objectives. 
The teachers would then return to their schools 
to plan a return visit with their pupils for a 
one- or two-week period during which new 
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approaches would be tried out and evaluated 
under the supervision and guidance of perma- 
nent ILC personnel and specialized consultants 
employed in accordance with the needs of each 
particular project. Several weeks later, ILC 
personnel would reestablish contact with the 
teachers in order to work with them in deter- 
mining how objectives might best be attained 
with materials and facilities available at the 
local schools. 

The flexible facilities of the ILC also would 
enhance the conduct of experimental projects 
involving teaching teams, small group instruc- 
tion, and various types of subprofessionals 
(i.e., teacher aides and student tutors). 

The potential contributions ILC can make in 
providing this type of in-service training are 
almost unlimited. 

Contributions to the Improvement of 
Preservice Teacher Education 

Access to an Instructional Laboratory Cen- 
ter would be of great value in making preserv- 
ice teacher education programs more realistic 
and effective. There is widespread recognition 
that it is important to provide future teachers 
with opportunities for intensive and continu- 
ing observations in a variety of teaching situa- 
tions in order to avoid their fixating on a 
narrow range of possible methods and philoso- 
phies derived from the teacher with whom 
they receive most of their apprentice training. 
Unfortunately, however, distance and space 
limitations almost always limit the extent to 
which teacher education institutions can pro- 
vide meaningful observations in more than 
one or two settings. 

The establishment of an ILC would do much 
to minimize these limitations. A building which 
housed an ILC would be so designed that one- 
‘ Way observation or closed-circuit television 
observation would be possible in every class- 



room. This in turn would make it possible for 
future teachers to observe a variety of teachers 
using a variety of approaches with a variety 
of students. Facilities available in an ILC 
v.ould be particularly valuable in helping fu- 
ture teachers learn to understand and cope 
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with the behavior of disturbed youngsters. 
Outstanding teachers and supervisors could be 
employed to teach classes of disturbed young- 
sters permanently housed in the ILC. With 
means available for observing these classes 
without detection, practice teachers could gain 
insight into behavior problems w^hich present 
a very great challenge in many classrooms. 

Similarly, the establishment of an ILC would 
greatly facilitate arrangements which would 
allow student teachers .o develop their skills 
with three or four classes which were very 
different from each other with respect to stu- 
dent background, age, and ability. This could 
be very important in acquainting fuiure teach- 
ers with the advantages and disadvantages, the 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions to be found 
in differing types of schools. Future teachers 
would be better prepared, in turn, to choose a 
career in a type of schor^l best suited to their 
talents and interests. It is hoped that every fu- 
ture teacher would be required to spend at 
least three weeks practice teaching in each of 
three or four situations, and this exposure 
would in itself destroy many common stereo- 
types and fears concerning slow-learning 
students and students with disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 

An ILC would also be a convenient facility 
in which to screen candidates for the teaching 
profession before they receive their certifi- 
cates. At the present time, it is too easy to 
become a teacher. Our general failure to deter 
candidates who show little promise or who 
appear unlikely to find personal satisfaction 
in a career in education cheapens our profes- 
sion and reduces its standing in the eyes of the 
public as well as its own practitioners. There 
is good reason to believe that the shortage of 
properly prepared teachers which has plagued 
us for so many years will soon be a thing of 
the past. As this happens, various procedures 



should be established to test the competence 
of candidates who apply for teaching certifi- 
cates. In general, these should be pragmatic; 
admission to the profession should depend 
more on the candidate’s performance before 
a class than on his ability to regurgitate the 
information in subject matter and education 
texts or his proficiency on written aptitude ex- 
aminations. The ILC, with its many types of 
classes and its arrangements for facilitating 
observation, would be the perfect place in 
which a team of experienced experts from uni- 
versities, public schools, and state departments 
of education could easily be brought together 
to observe a candidate’s performance in a num- 
ber of structured and unstructured teaching 
assignments. 

In the preceding section of this paper, we 
described hov»r teachers might receive in-serv- 
ice education by visiting an ILC for several 
weeks at a time. When enrolled in programs at 
the ILC, many teachers might leave their stu- 
dents in the care of student teachers whom 
they had been supervising for eight or ten 
weeks. For the student teacher, this assign- 
ment would come as the culmination of his 
teacher preparation program. It would give 
him as realistic an exposure to the challenges 
of the teaching profession as it is possible 
to receive. 

Contributions to the Education of Administra- 
tors and Other Supporting Personnel 

The establishment of ILCs would facilitate 
the development of programs for improving 
the preservice and in-service education of ad- 
ministrators, guidance counselors, and other 
professionals who support the efforts of teach- 
ers in the public schools. Most particularly, 
provisions for orienting new administrators 
and counselors toward the practical problems 
they will face throughout their careers are al- 
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most universally weak or nonexistent. Mere 
attendance in graduate courses in administra* 
tion and counseling does not automatically 
qualify a candidate to manage a school or to 
deal with the variety and complexity of stu- 
dent and staft problems. All too often teachers 
with no administrative experience at ^ill are 
placed directly in administrative positions in 
which they flounder, become disillusioned, and 
lose the zestful and self-critical perseverance 
which is so central a prerequisite to the suc- 
cessful administration of a modern jchool. 
Similarly, guidance counselors are placed in 
the elementary and secondary schools with 
little experience in counseling or in assuming 
the many other roles that are expected of 
counselors. 

An ILC. on the other hand, would provide 
the perfect setting in which to introduce new 
administrators to the demands of careers in 
administration. Working under the immediate 
guidance of the ILC director and his assistants, 
administrative candidates could assume re- 
sponsibility for scheduling classes, super- 
vising student teachers, coordinating bus 
schedules, securing and scheduling audiovis- 
ual aids, and for countless other duties for 
which training and experience are desirabh 
but seldom available. Likewise, the candidates 
for counseling positions, under the supervision 
of ILC specialists, could deal with problems 
involving counselor relationships with stu- 
dents, interpretation of tests and other data, 
and parent conferences. In acquainting them- 
selves with the full range of responsibilities 
in a rather complicated educational enterprise, 
candidates in administration and counseling 
would be less inclined to feel that one enters 
these fields in order to obtain an increase in 
salary and to escape from the supposedly less 
rigorous demands of the classroom. And since 
the ILC presumably would bring together a 



number of administrative and counseling in- 
terns, it would be relatively easy to organize 
and conduct seminars in which new adminis- 
trators and counselors would analyze their 
problems and their progress under the direc- 
tion of outstanding professionals and authori- 
ties on administration and counseling. 

Still another program which might be ex- 
pedited in the unique environment of the ILC 
would be one designed to reacquaint central 
office personnel with the actual problems 
which confront teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators in the schools. Many central office 
personnel understandably have a difficult time 
realizing how hard it Is to apply their decisions 
in the extremely diverse educational situations 
to be found in any large school district; peri- 
odically assigning them to serve in an ILC 
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would force them to recognize the kinds of 
mistakes which administrators are prone to 
make when their daily responsibilities become 
very much divorced from the immediate and 
pressing problems to be found at the operating 
level of the school or the classroom. 

Contributions to the Development and 
Enrichment of Careers in Education 

Because of the nature of their functioning, 
ILCs would make substantial contributions in 
adding new dimensions to career lines in edu- 
cation. In bringing together teachers and col- 
lege personnel from a number of institutions 
and in providing a facility wherein practition- 
ers would be exposed to the best current think- 
ing of curriculum developers, researchers, 
technologists, etc., an ILC would facilitate a 
cross-fertilization of ideas which in turn would 
enhance the competency of individual edu- 
cators and communicate to outsiders a sense 
of the complexity of an increasingly scientific 
profession. In particular, the program con- 
ducted at the ILC would include intensive 
arrangements for an appreciable number of 
intervisitations between teachers who would 
observe classes at their own as well as other 
grade levels. Indeed, one of the major purposes 
of an ILC would be to help free teachers and 
professors from the ruts engendered by isola- 
tion within one’s own situation; for as long as 
teachers and professors are cut off from the 
stimulation provided by frequent contact with 
colleagues in many educational roles, they are 
deterred from seeing themselves as joint par- 
ticipants in cooperative professional activities. 

The functioning of an ILC would necessitate 
the definition and development of a number of 
new or uncommon professional roles. Among 
these positions, which would be filled by 
aspiring teachers who acquired or demon- 
strated special qualifications for them, are 



the following* coordinator of class schedules; 
teacher education supervisor (joint appoint- 
ment by universities and public schools); di- 
rector of new-materials searching (joint ap- 
pointment by ILC and Regional Educational 
Laboratories under Title IV, P.L. 89-10); inter- 
visitation supervisor; director of student inter- 
cultural activities; supervisor of observation 
analysis; and master teacher of classes of 
emotionally disturbed youngsters. 
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PREPARING TEACHERS FOR INNOVATION: A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 
John E. Bell ■ Assistant Professor of Education ■ Arizona State University, Tempo 



Application of the electronic computer to 
the process of scheduling students, teachers, 
and facilities has recently made possible a new 
flexibility of the instructional program. A 
diversified program of educational activities 
for students can now be provided for in the 
school schedule by varying the sizes of class 
groups and time modules. Instructional pro- 
grams of this nature at the secondary school 
level generally are concerned with at least four 
sizes of groups: large groups (90-175), labora- 
tory or medium groups (30-50), small groups 
(12-20), and individual or independent study 
(1). Class periods may be as short as 20 minutes 
or as long as 95 minutes or more. Research re- 
ports indicate that there is no educational ad- 
vantage to be gained by varying the sizes of 
groups unless different techniques of instruc- 
tion are employed. To make maximum use 
of the potential in this means of schedule- 
making, the methodology and activities of the 
instructional process should be varied ac- 
cording to the size of group and the time 
segment involved. Such differentiation in the 
types of activities engaged in by students sug- 
gests a wide differentiation in the types of 
teaching tasks and responsibilities of teachers. 



It is the purpose of this proposal to (a) ex- 
amine the problems associated with preparing 
teachers to satisfactorily assume this changed 
role created by the new programs, and (b) sug- 
gest a way for colleges and public schools to 
share the responsibility for preservice and in- 
service programs which will prepare teachers 
for this role. The proposal is not restricted to 
consideration of instructional programs in 
which the computer has been employed to gen- 
erate the schedule but is intended for applica- 
tion in most situations where moderate to maxi- 
mum variability of class size and flexibility 
of class time has been achieved and the role of 
the teacher thus has been altered significantly. 

Traditionally, the instructional program of 
the secondary school has been premised on the 
assumption that the needs of each student can 
be met in a classroom with twenty-nine other 
students and one teacher who is qualified to 
provide the diverse activities required with- 
in the framework of a schedule of 55-minute 
periods. Teachers are taught to teach and are 
expected to teach by methods which lend 
themselves to one-way communication be- 
tween teacher and thirty students. While not 
necessarily consistent with the educational 
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theory espoused, the techniques learned by 
prospective teachers tend to prepare them to 
be the dominant character in the teaching situ- 
ation. They are trained to convey facts, infor- 
mation, ideas, and concepts to the students in 
groups of thirty to thirty-five, with any student 
participation generally confined to a well-con- 
trolled situation. These conditions are altered 
drastically by many of the new programs. 

The new flexible programs employing groups 
of various sizes require that students and 
teachers assume different roles in the instruc- 
tional process as the objectives, the sizes of 
class groups, and the educational activities 
change. The range in size of class groups ex- 
tends from the large group in which the com- 
munication is almost entirely one-way from 
teacher to student, with minimum participa- 
tion by or feedback from students, to inde- 
pendent study in which the teacher has very 
little direct involvement except in a consulting 
role and the student assumes almost the entire 
responsibility for the learning activities. As the 
main focus of the educational process shifts 
from the classroom with a teacher and thirty 
students to the highly differentiated program, 
an entirely new set of activities becomes pos- 
sible, with resulting differences in the roles of 
teacher and students. As the teacher becomes 
responsible for the planning and execution of 
this new range of activities, a much wider 
range of teacher competencies is also de- 
manded. The techniques developed for con- 
veying information to thirty students while 
attempting to “involve” them as much as pos- 
sible under the limited circumstances are not 
adequate when the sizes of the groups vary 
and the range of possible activities is in- 
creased significantly. 

As a general rule, when schools move into 
the programs which provide the greater flexi- 
bility, teachers find themselves playing it by 



ear as they develop techniques of instruction 
for situations with which they have not been 
familiar previously. Seldom are the results of 
these processes of trial and error recorded in 
great detail so that successful techniques may 
be made known to others who may be em- 
barking upon similar programs. 

(It is true that many articles about these 
programs have been published in various 
educational periodicals, but they are almost 
universally devoid of reference to specific 
techniques employed by teachers in the day- 
by-day operation of the programs for which 
the administrative organization is described in 
agonizing detail.) 

If programs of this nature are desirable — 
and most schools that have given them a thor- 
ough trial testify that they are — all the re- 
sources available should be brought to bear on 
the problem of implementing the programs in 
as many other schools as feasible. One of the 
greatest resources for widespread implementa- 
tion of instructional innovations is and should 
be the various institutions for teacher educa- 
tion. As of this date, however, very little in 
the way of direct experience with varied kinds 
of teaching activities is being included in un- 
dergraduate programs of teacher education. 
Such techniques as team teaching, flexible 
scheduling, and independent study are de- 
scribed and discussed in the college classroom, 
but little is done to prepare prospective 
teachers to successfully employ these tech- 
niques in a school situation. If any sort of edu- 
cational technology is to become universally 
applied, new teachers entering the field mr.st 
be trained in its application, i.e., it must be 
included as an integral part of the teacher 
education program. If it is to be truly an 
integral part of his education, opportunities 
must be provided for the prospective teacher 
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to observe and participate in activities em- 
ploying these techniques. 

Short of having colleges base their programs 
upon similar objectives and put into practice 
some of these very techniques in college 
courses (Heaven forbid!), the most likely way 
for the teacher-to-be to encounter elements of 
such programs is to observe them in action in 
a nearby secondary school or participate in 
them during the student-teaching experience. 
Lack of a sufficient number of schools, prop- 
erly located, which can be made available for 
students in teacher education programs is the 
most serious roadblock to making such ex- 
periences available. Formerly, institutions for 
teacher education attempted to accomplish 
this by the operation of laboratory schools. 
But as the enrollments in teacher education 
increased and the costs of operating the labo- 
ratory schools became greater, many of them 
were closed and those that remain provide 
only observation experiences for college stu- 
dents. The student-teaching experience gen- 
erally must be obtained in public schools. 
Thus, the quality of that most important phase 
of teacher education is determined almost en- 
tirely by the quality of secondary school pro- 
grams that “happen” to be available to the 
colleges for this purpose. 

With the pressure and responsibility that are 
presently being placed on education, teacher 
education institutions can no longer afford to 
contribute so generously to the “cultural lag” 
by allowing the quality of their programs for 
preparing future teachers to be limited by an 
educational program over which they have no 
control. In other words, they must begin to 
overtly exert some leadership and take the 
responsibility for instructional innovation in 
the schools of the geographical area which 
they serve and which serve them by taking 
their student teachers. There must be an ex- 



tension of the partnership concept which the 
colleges have for so long used to gain the co- 
operation of public schools in providing stu- 
dent-teaching stations. Just as school systems 
should share in the responsibility for the 
preparation of future teachers, so should col- 
leges be utilizing the talents available to them, 
in cooperation with the talents within the 
schools, to promote, plan, implement, and 
evaluate educational innovation within these 
schools. This is not the type of one-way plan it 
may at first glance appear to be but is intended 
to be a truly cooperative venture resulting in 
widespread improvement of instructional pro- 
grams as well as the strengthening of teacher 
education programs. 

The plan proposed is for a voluntary agree- 
ment between the public schools and the col- 
lege. The crux of the agreement would be that 
the schools would make available a given 
amount of the time of certain teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators for the coordination 
of the student-teaching program in that dis- 
trict, and the college would agree tu grant 
faculty status for these persons and pay the 
portion of their salaries equivalent to the time 
devoted. In addition to providing for these 
joint appointments, the agreement should also 
include the provision of certain services from 
the college, such as assistance with in-service 
programs and consultant services for programs 
of instructional improvement and innovation. 

The first and most obvious benefit of such a 
plan should be the strengthening of the stu- 
dent-teaching program of the college. Although 
the persons receiving the joint appointments 
are not full-time coordinators of student teach- 
ing, they are in their school district full time 
and they can be on call and much more readily 
available to administrators, cooperating teach- 
ers, and student teachers should any questions 
or difficulties arise. Much more assistance for 
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those who need it and better coordination of 
the programs within the various districts 
should result. Travel time and expense be- 
tween the college and the schools would be 
minimized. 

Having persons on the staffs of the public 
schools who simultaneously hold rank on a 
college faculty should open up considerable 
possibilities for in-service programs and for 
planning for new programs. By careful design 
and prior arrangement with the college, in- 
service classes and workshops intendad espe- 
cially to benefit the district’s instructional 
program could be directed by these people and 
college credit could be given the participants. 
Extension classes are presently used to accom- 
plish some of these same objectives, but these 
often fall short of the goals when they are 
taught by resident faculty members who can- 
not possibly sense the needs and urgencies of 
the district and its teachers. 

The consultant services which the college 
agrees to provide the school district literally 
make available to the schools the full resources 
of the college. As greater resources are made 
available for the process of planning for the 
improvement of instruction and innovation, 
the greater are chances that a significantly bet- 
ter program will evolve. When this occurs, the 
benefits are dual: the quality of the district’s 
instructional program is increased and the stu- 
dent-teaching program is strengthened. 

Additional side benefits would seem to ac- 
crue to the college and its teacher education 
program through such a plan. Having qualified 
public school personnel available for part-time 
and summer teaching would add considerably 
to the vitality and realism of the program. Fur- 
ther, the constant involvement in the inner 
workings of the instructional programs of the 
schools by regular members of the college fac- 
ulty should also add some vitality to the pro- 



gram, plus the expectation that it will be in 
tune with the times as far as the latest educa- 
tional practices are concerned. By observing 
and participating in the development of plans 
for innovations, there is a chance that college 
faculty members may see ways to adapt some 
of the ideas to improving the college program 
of instruction. 

This proposal has included only the most 
essential elements of a plan to bring colleges 
and school districts together into a truly co- 
operative endeavor, assuming somewhat equal 
responsibilities for the total process of educa- 
tion, from the preparation of the prospective 
teacher to the development of the instructional 
program. Piecemeal attempts at cooperation 
have not and will not bring about the necessary 
strengthening of the educational program. In 
this respect, the two institutions must recog- 
nize the common purpose and throw all the 
resources they have at their command toward 
the pursuit of this purpose. As is always the 
case when two agencies or institutions come 
together to work for the common good, both 
will experience some “loss of sovereignty,’’ 
but the resulting improvement in the educa- 
tional experiences of young people should be 
ample justification for such discomfort. 
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IMPROVING TEACHER EDUCATION: A PROPOSAL FOR “RE-EXPERIENCE” 



James C. Cole ■ Associate Professor of Elementary Education ■ Stanislaus State College ■ Turlock, California 



This proposal seeks to improve the field of 
teacher education by providing opportunities 
for certain college professors of education to re- 
turn to elementary or secondary school teach- 
ing for a year in order to gain “re-experience.” 

Professors of education are too often 
charged with not practicing what they preach, 
and too many are guilty as charged. It is easy 
to find professors of educational methods who 
lack recent relevant classroom teaching ex- 
perience in the public schools for which they 
are preparing teachers. 

Many “experts” left the public school class- 
room to pursue advanced degrees and have 
never returned to test fir.^’thand the validity of 
what they have learned. (It may even be that 
the same thing happened to their professors, 
thus laying bare the charge that they may come 
from “a long line of bachelors.”) Also, Aere is 
considerable evidence that the children of to- 
day have some characteristics which were not 
present in the generations which were taught 
years ago by today’s “experts.” There are 



many professors who have not taught children 
or youth since the advent of television and 
since Sputnik helped create intense pressures 
on children to achieve superior performance. 

The Proposal 

It is proposed that college professors of edu- 
cation who teach methods courses be given an 
opportunity for a “re-experience” in teaching, 
that is, a chance to return to elementary or 
secondary school teaching in order to test the 
theories, apply the principles, and use the 
methods which they recommend in their col- 
lege courses. 

Assumptions 

The basic assumptions of this proposal are: 

1. That there are and should be college pro- 
fessors who have as one of their central 
concerns the question of how teachers are 
to teach, 

2. That college professors of methods — 
whatever their title — should present them- 
selves in a role which is similar to the 



professor of surgery at a medical college, 
that is, as a practitioner — one who regu- 
larly performs the “operations” which he 
discusses with his students. 

With respect to the first assumption, it may 
be well to establish in advance that this pro- 
posal differs sharoly from the clinical profes- 
sorship, proposed by Dr. Conant and others, 
which seeks to make college professors out of 
classroom teachers. This proposal seeks to 
make more competent teachers out of college 
professors. 

Tnere is in some quarters an effort to shift 
the learning of methodology away from the 
college. However, there would seem to be a 
need, at every institution which prepares 
teachers, for professors who teach courses 
dealing with how children should be taught in 
the public schools. 

With respect to the second assumption — the 
regular performance of the operations dis- 
cussed — ^it is important to note that this pro- 
posal does not stipulate that all professors of 
education should be able to perform in the 
same manner. The important fact is that some 
professors can and should be given opportu- 
nities to return to the regular classroom. At 
present there are no adequate provisions to 
permit them to do this. 

Implementation 

Three ways of implementing this basic 
proposal are outlined briefly in the following 
paragraphs. Any variation or other ways of ac- 
complishing the basic goal would of course be 
welcomed; these three are intended to elabo- 
rate some of the possibilities in light of the 
present situation in colleges and universities. 

1. The Professor of Applied Learning. There 
may be established at interested colleges a 
special professorship to be held by some ex- 
perienced and competent college professor and 



classroom teacher. His assignment will include 
the teaching of children or adolescents for a 
portion of his time and the teaching of college 
classes concurrently. Endowments could be 
sought for a chair of “applied learning” or of 
“educational methodology,” and the holder 
would teach at an elementary or secondary 
school. 

2. The Teaching Sabbatical. There may be 
established an arrangement whereby appro- 
priate professors would be assigned a special 
“teaching sabbatical leave” during which they 
would be assigned to the teaching of regular 
elementary or secondary classrooms. The col- 
lege funding required for the teaching sab- 
batical would not be excessive, because the 
individual would be earning a salary at tlie 
public school and the college would be obliged 
to pay only the difference between the two 
salaries. (In the event that the public school 
salary exceeded that of the college, some 
equitable adjustment could undoubtedly be 
arranged.] 

3. The Foundation or Federal “Re-experi- 
ence'' Grant. It would appear to be appropriate 
to the purposes of many foundation grants and 
of certain federal grants that funds be provided 
to support activities which give experience to 
persons who are, perhaps, rusty with respect 
to their practical experience. In the past there 
has been foundation as well as federal support 
of travel and study for professors who seek to 
sharpen their perspectives and their skills. The 
program proposed here could be considered as 
a kind of natural extension of grants already 
available. 

General Policies 
A. College Arrangements 

Regardless of the types of implementation 
or the source of funds, each program should 
provide at least the following: 
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A 






1. Arrangements whereby the assignment is 
considered to be a part of the “regular 
duties” of the participant, thus assuring 
that, regardless of hours spent off campus, 
the professor is retained as a full-time em- 
ployee for purposes of salary, promotion, 
tenure, sabbatical leave, and all other mat- 
ters relating to continuous employment 
with the college. 

2. Arrangements whereby the salary which 
would be paid by the school district is re- 
directed to the college in which the fac- 
ulty member is continuing as a full-time 
employee on full salary. 

3. Arrangements which provide a small 
budget to allow for such things as trans- 
portation costs or other expenses incident 
to this particular assignment. This should 
also include, but not be limited to, such 
matters as the purchase of materials 
which the professor particularly desires 
to use in his teaching which are otherwise 
not available. 

4. Arrangements to allow a broad measure 
of freedom for the participant to select 
the school and the conditions which offer 
the best opportunity for the experience 
sought. Specifically, each participant 
should be permitted to decide at least the 
following: 

a. Which college courses, if any, he will 
teach concurrently. 

b. Whether or not he will allow visitors to 
his class. 

c. Whether or not there will be any record- 
ing by audio or video tape of any of his 
classes. 

d. Whether or not he will have student 
teachers, teacher aides, or other help 



which ^uay be available in the school in 
which he is to teach. 

B. Selection of Ca ididates 

Candidates tor positions should be selected 
on the basis of their potential growth through 
such a program. Decisions in all matters con- 
sidered under A should not be factors which 
influence the selection of one candidate over 
another by those who screen applicants. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR A SUPERVISED INITIAL TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



Imogene Forte ■ Assistant Professor of Education ■ George Peabody College for Teachers m Nashville. Tennessee 
Gilbert Shearron m Assistant Professor of Elementary Education m George Peabody College for Teachers 
■ Nashville. Tennessee 



Amid today’s severe criticisms of the entire 
approach to educating teachers for America’s 
boys and girls, the supervised initial teaching 
experience appears to be the one phase of 
teacher education considered valuable by both 
lay and professional critics. 

In discussing the controversy concerning 
educational methods courses, Dr. Conant has 
emphatically stated the educator’s point of 
view: “Given the disagreements among ex- 
perts, however, few of those in leadership 
posts would attempt to specify precisely what 
instruction should be required, except for prac- 
tice teaching on which there is general agree- 
ment.’’* A magazine editorial just as dramati- 
cally presented the layman’s impression as 
“hardly anybody wants to do away with 
‘method’ instruction altogether; on the con- 
trary, practice teaching courses are extremely 
valuable.’’* 

Actually the teaching internship was intro- 
duced as an important part of the elementary 
school teacher’s preparation more than a cen- 
tury ago. Most educators feel, however, that 
it has not yet been nurtured and developed to 
its optimum effectiveness as an integral part 
of the professional teacher education program. 



The too-well-understood reasons for this sad 
state of affairs include [a] the lack of time to 
teach everything the prospective teacher needs 
to know in four years, (b) insufficient funds, 
[c) the shortage of well-trained supervising 
teachers and college supervisors, and (d) 
underdeveloped channels of communication 
among the student teacher, supervising 
teacher, and college supervisor. While a super- 
vised initial teaching experience, then, is per- 
haps the one facet of teacher education ac- 
cepted by everyone concerned as vital, most 
present programs are considered insufficient 
in both quality and quantity to launch the 
neophyte teacher on a successful career. 

This proposal is for a program for elemen- 
tary teachers designed to attract the more able 
student to a teacher preparation commitment 
which would provide a full three-year super- 
vised initial teaching experience resulting in 
the attainment of both B.S. and M.A.T. degrees. 
The basic assumptions urdergirding this pro- 
gram as well as the framework for its design 
are not original with the authors of this paper. 

^Conant, James B. The Education of American Teachers. New 

York: McGraw*Hill Book Company. 1983. p. 27. 

2*‘Why Teachers Can*t Teach.** Life, March 22. 1963. p. 4 . 
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The assumptions have been drawn from a pro- 
posed design accepted after seven months of 
deliberation by the Division of Education of 
George Peabody College, under the chairman- 
ship of William Drummond.^ 

Ernest O. Melby very fittingly has said: “Per- 
haps the most signal failure of much of Ameri- 
can education is its failure to help students to 
see that they are in efiK^ct creating their own 
environment for growth, that they are engaged 
in their own education.’’* In keeping with this 
line of thinking, the following assumptions are 
used as a basis for this proposal: 

1. A person tends to change his perceptions 
or his value orientations when he is per- 
sonally involved with ideas, personally 
involved in the program, personally in- 
volved with his fellow students, person- 
ally involved with his chosen profession, 
and for the prospective teacher, person- 
ally involved with children. He needs to 
be personally identified with a group that 
is both psychologically (or emotionally) 
supportive of him as a person and intel- 
lectually (or rationally) challenging to his 
ideas or viewpoints. 

2. Learning is most meaningful when it is 
organized around problems and experi- 
ences which are perceived by the learner 
to have meaning. A good portion of an 
educational experience should provide 
learning experiences organized around 
perceived problems and concerns cover- 
ing a wide spectrum in areas such as 
humanities, social sciences, natural and 
physical sciences, etc. 

3. Methods of teaching are best learned 
in conjunction with actual personal 
experiences. 

^Peabody Teacher Education Program Design. A Proposal. 

“^Melby, Ernest O. The Teacher and Learning. Washington, 

D. C.: Center for Applied Research in Education, 1963. p. 69. 
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j 4. Before and after students are admitted 
to the teacher education program, there 
should be enough flexibility so that the 
individual needs and interests of students 
can be cared for. 

! The unique feature of the proposed program 
involves the assignment of teams of ten begin- 
ning teachers to a supervising career teacher 
in a school system for help and support during 
the first two years of teaching and follow-up 
the third year by the sponsoring college. In 
I this program the college proposes to follow 
I neophyte teachers for their first three years of 
I teaching and to provide support and services 
j for their continued professional growth and 
j development. This phase of the program be- 
gins when the neophyte graduates with a B.S. 
degree in elementary education. 

The degree-granting institution would ar- 
range for the placement of teams in selected 
public school systems. Preferably the place- 
ments would be in five or six schools in the 
system. The schools would pay the full salary 
for a beginning teacher to the neophytes, who 
would fill classroom positions just as any other 
teacher. The public schools would agree to 
j release one career teacher to work with a team 
of ten neophytes for a period of two years. 
This career teacher would be selected by the 
public schools with the approval of the spon- 
soring college. He would be charged with pro- 
viding the support and leadership necessary to 
give the neophytes the push needed for initial 
success and to provide incentive for continued 
growth and development. His salary would be 
paid by the sponsoring college. 

The career teachers would come to the cam- 
pus of the sponsoring institution during the 
summer prior to the beginning of school in the 
fall. One week would be spent with the staff of 
the institution in discussing programs, expec- 
tations, and the assumed strengths and weak- 



nesses of the neophytes, A second week would 
be spent getting acquainted with the neophytes 
and establishing relationships and understand- 
ings. Career teachers would return to the col- 
lege campus three times during the school year 
for feedback sessions, and personnel from the 
college would visit the school systems three 
times a year. This would enable the college 
to make certain adjustments in its program 
as evidence warranted. Also, a research design 
would be set up tc gather data on the effective- 
ness of the program. 

A career teacher would work directly with 
ten neophytes. This would include: 

1. Working extensively in the classrooms 
of the neophytes during the first months 
of teaching, including observation and 
perhaps some demonstration teaching. A 
major role here would be getting the 
class organized, providing suggestions 
and support to make the neophyte feel 
comfortable. 

2. Holding weekly seminars for the total 
team. Seminars the first year would be 
directed toward solving problems and de- 
veloping skills, the second year toward 
developing materials. Resource persons 
would be brought in to add to these 
sessions. 

3. Arranging observation experiences and 
follow-ups. 

4. Providing sessions of an informal nature 
that would give opportunities for cathar- 
sis for all group members. It is hoped that 
this arrangement would help everyone to 
help each other. 

At the end of the two-year period the career 
teacher would return to a classroom in the 
school system. The third year of support would 
come entirely from college personnel. Three 
visits would be made during the year. This 
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would enable the college to maintain contacts 
and to continue to provide support and services. 

The master of arts in teaching would come 
after the following arrangement as far as time 
is concerned: 

First year of teaching, seminar credit, 

8 quarter hours 

Summer school program, course credit, 

16 quarter hours 

Second year of teaching, seminar credit, 

8 quarter hours 

Summer school program, course credit, 

16 quarter hours 

At the conclusion of the second-year summer 
school program, the neophyte would be 
awarded the M.A.T. degree. 

Apparently many public school systems 
would be willing to participate in this plan 
since it would assure them ten competent 
beginning teachers with a better than average 
chance for success. Their only cost would be 
the salaries of the neophytes which they would 
pay anyway. Other expenses, such as travel, 
would be taken care of by the teacher-training 
institution. This program could be initiated by 
the college’s committing the necessary funds 
or securing funds elsewhere. Foundation sup- 
port and federal assistance offer two avenues 
for funding. 

A program of this type could be field tested 
with two teams in two school systems. Other 



graduates could be used as a control, thereby 
giving the opportunity to gather some data as 
to its effectiveness. The study would of neces- 
sity have to be longitudinal. Outcomes to be 
tested would be successful teaching, retention 
of individuals in the teaching profession, atti- 
tudes toward teaching, etc. 

Questions and Issues 

Would it be advantageous to the student to 
provide an in-depth study in an academic dis- 
cipline as part of this program? 

How would seminars be organized for maxi- 
mum exposure of neophytes to ideas and 
opportunity for personal involvement and ex- 
ploration under the competent guidance of 
qualified college leadership? 

What criteria would be used (and by whom) 
for selecting the career ieachers from the pub- 
lic schools to function as supervising teachers 
during the internship years? 

What training or orientation would be pro- 
vided for the career teachers to prepare them 
for this assignment? Would they receive salary 
increments while functioning in this role? 

Would the program prove beneficial to the 
public schools involved in any way other than 
providing help for the intern teacher? 

Can we provide a teacher education program 
attractive enough to cause the more capable 
student to become committed to an internship 
as part of his required professional training? 




I 
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PROPOSAL FOR A DEMONSTRATION PROJECT UTILIZING 
PART-TIME TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Stanley L. Freeman, Jr. ■ Assistant Dean, College of Education ■ University of Maine, Orono 
Jean Sampson ■ National Director ■ Catalyst in Education ■ Lewiston, Maine 



The need for qualified and talented teachers 
is one of the most urgent problems of educa- 
tion. Expanded and improved teacher educa- 
tion programs, revision of minimum salary 
laws and salary scales, renewed emphasis on 
the importance of teaching, and a variety of 
other steps have been taken in recent years to 
increase the quality and quantity of teachers 
available to the public schools. However, 
shortages of qualified teachers still exist in 
many areas of the country. 

Where will the teachers come from who will 
be needed to staff the rapidly expanding pro- 
grams designed for preschool and in-school 
children and the programs for adults made 
possible by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act? 

One source of teachers that is relatively un- 
tapped is made up of college graduates who 
are not free to accept full-time teaching as- 
signments but who are eager to teach part time. 
Many of these persons are experienced women 
teachers who stopped teaching after marriage 
or childbirth. The assumption of home respon- 
sibilities after marriage or childbirth is the 
major cause of teacher loss today. Robert N. 



Bush of Stanford University wrote recently 
that more than half the teachers who receive 
certificates upon graduation from college in 
June are not teaching two years later and that’ 
over half of those teaching in their first year 
do not intend to be teaching five years later. 
Many in both these groups of trained teachers 
are young married women who are not able 
to assume full-time teaching assignments while 
their children are young. If these women could 
teach on part-time schedules, their skills and 
knowledge would remain up to date and it is 
likely they would return to full-time teaching 
later on. 

Many of the others in the group available for 
part-time teaching assignments are women 
college graduates with family responsibilities 
who did not prepare for teaching while in col- 
lege but who are now interested in entering 
the profession. Some of them have teaching 
certificates; others would be willing to secure 
the additional preparation needed for cer- 
tification if they could anticipate part-time 
assignments. 

The Maine State Department of Education 
and Catalyst in Education recently conducted 
a nationwide survey on the part-time assign- 
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men+ of women in teaching. It included school 
districts representing 27 percent of the nation’s 
total public school enrollment. The survey dis- 
closed that 42 percent of the school districts 
surveyed are now employing women part-time 
teachers and that over 70 percent of the dis- 
tricts intend to use part-time teachers in the 
future. Little is known about part-time teach- 
ers, however. Little research has been under- 
taken concerning their eifective utilization in 
elementary and secondary schools. How many 
teachers are available to serve as part-time 
staff members? What positions can they fill 
most effectively? Are they equally effective 
at all grade levels? How do superintendents 
who currently employ part-time teachers elimi- 
nate any inconveniences that develop? What 
innovative roles can be devised for part-time 
teachers in the rapidly changing schools of 
today and tomorrow? These are some of the 
questions that the proposed demonstration 
project would attempt to answer. 




Objectives 

The demonstration project would be ex- 
pected to achieve five objectives: 

1. To stimulate teachers, school administra- 
tors, and academicians in the field of edu- 
cation to explore and assess the role that 
might be played in the public schools by 
part-time teachers. 

2. To devise a variety of assignments that 
could be delegated to part-time teachers. 

3. To observe and evaluate the success with 
which part-time staff members carry out 
different kinds of teaching assignments 
and to observe reactions to part-time 
teachers of administrators, supervisors, 
full-time teachers, and students associ- 
ated with them in ten pilot school systems 
where specific part-time jobs are defined 
and filled. 

4. To determine the quality and quantity of 
the supply of experienced teachers and 
liberal arts graduates who have recently 
become certified and who are now avail- 
able for part-time positions. 

5. To create an awareness in the community 
at large of the contributions that well- 
qualified part-time teachers can make to 
the public schools. 

Procedures 

1. The services of five educational special- 
ists will be secured to provide preliminary 
definitions of the roles that could be played by 
part-time teachers, roles that would serve to 
improve the quality of school programs. 

2. Ten school systems will be invited to par- 
ticipate in a demonstration project to deter- 
mine the contribution that part-time teachers 
could make to the schools. It is expected that 
the ten systems selected will vary in their geo- 
graphic location, size, rural or urban character, 
socioeconomic status, and oveisupply or un- 
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dersupply of qualified applicants for full-time 
teaching positions. 

3. Each of the ten participating school sys- 
tems will hold a workshop to explore the roles 
part-time teachers could play. The workshops 
will be attended by full-time teachers, admin- 
istrators, and representatives of teachers or- 
ganizations. The possible roles for part-time 
teachers suggested by the five specialists will 
be submitted to the workshop participants for 
their discussion and criticism. The participants 
will be encouraged to develop additional ideas 
concerning the possible contributions of part- 
time teachers. They will be urged to carefully 
define the teaching process and to consider 
what teaching assignments now assumed by 
full-time teachers could be assumed by part- 
time teachers. They will also be urged to con- 
sider how the addition of part-time teachers 
to a full complement of full-time staff mem- 
bers could enhance the learning opportunities 
offered to students. 

Each workshop would agree on one or more 
teaching assignments that could be carried out 
by part-time teachers in that school system. 
TTiese assignments might be all of one kind or 
they might be of several different kinds at 
different grade levels. 

The inclusion of full-time teachers in the de- 
cisions to be made concerning the use of part- 
time teachers is essential to the success of the 
project since they will be working closely with 
the part-time staff. 

4. The administrative staff will make the 
final decisions concerning the number of part- 
time teachers to be employed and the nature 
of their assignments. 

5. A two- or three- week orientation program, 
developed and conducted by the staff of the 
local school system, will be held for part-time 
teachers shortly before the opening of school 
in the fall. It is hoped that new kinds of train- 



ing programs, probably continuing through the 
academic year, will lie developed for those 
college graduates with no previous classroom 
experience. For example, it might be possible 
for two part-time teachers, one a novice and 
one an experienced teacher, to share one 
teaching position, thus enabling the experi- 
enced teacher to provide much of the guidance 
and supervision needed by the beginner. 

6. The selection process and the perform- 
ance of the part-time teachers during two 
school years in each of the ten participating 
school systems will be observed and evalu- 
ated. Since the reactions to part-time teachers 
of full-time teachers and supervisors will be 
decisive factors in employment of part-time 
staff membvers in the future, evaluation of the 
performance of part-time teachers will be par- 
tially accomplished through the use of rating 
scales and questionnaires to be distributed to 
full-time teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and other supervisory personnel. Question- 
naires seeking evaluation of part-time person- 
nel will also be distributed to students. It is 
expected that a reasonable number of part- 
time teachers will be assigned to fill one or 
more roles in each school system and that they 
will be randomly assigned to schools within 
the system, thus making possible statisti- 
cally significant conclusions concerning their 
effectiveness. 

In addition to the use of que3tionnaires and 
rating scales, selected part-time teachers, full- 
time teachers, and supervisory personnel will 
be interviewed. It is hoped that the interviews 
will produce some answers to such questions 
as: What arrangements are made for part-time 
teachers to assume extracurricular responsi- 
bilities? Is there a limit to the proportion of 
staff that can be part time before administra- 
tive problems become significant? How are 
scheduling problems minimized by administra- 
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tors who use part-time teachers successfully? 
How may the part-time teacher be encouraged 
to consider herself an integral part of the 
school staff? What factors encourage full-time 
teachers to regard part-time teachers as co- 
professionals. When does the part-time teacher 
do her planning with full-time teachers or with 
other part-time teachers with whom she shares 
responsibility? 

The part-time teachers will also be evaluated 
through research to determine their effect on 
students. For example, students’ growth in 
those classrooms in which two part-time 
teachers are sharing one assignment will be 
compared to student performance in class- 
rooms to which one full-time teacher is as- 
signed. Students’ gains on achievement tests, 



their attitudes toward school, their degrees of 
adjustment, and other pertinent factors will 
be compared. Similarly, student growth in 
those classrooms to which a part-time teacher 
has been assigned to assist a full-time teacher 
or to bring a specific additional learning experi- 
ence will be compared to that in classrooms 
which have not been assigned a part-time 
teacher. 

7. A report describing and evaluating the 
entire project will be prepared and dissemi- 
nated to school systems throughout the coun- 
try. The report should be helpful in aiding 
school systems to employ effectively the addi- 
tional part-time teachers who will be added to 
school staffs in tlie future. 





i 

I 
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THE SEATTLE TEACHER PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL PROJECT 



Harry L. Garrison m Supervisor of Teacher Training ■ Seattle Public Schools ■ Seattle, Washington 



In the fall of 1964, the Personnel Division of 
the Seattle Public Schools asked building prin- 
cipals to critically examine performance evalu- 
ation procedures within each building which 
produced the “Teacher Service Appraisal Re- 
port’’^ required for selected teachers each 
spring. Principals focused their analysis on 
three basic evaluative questions: 

1. How do we define the abilities expected 
of the Seattle teacher? How should we? 

2. How do we appraise performance of these 
desired teaching roles? How should we? 

3. How do we use performance appraisals 
to improve role performance or to change 
role expectations, or both? To identify and 
correct environmental conditions which 
affect desired role performance? How 
should we? 

Using as resources the recommendations 
from buildings, the literature describing per- 
formance evaluative theory and research, and 
Seattle’s operational testing of evaluative tools 
developed by Stanford University’s Secondary 
Education Project, the Seattle district person- 
nel office designed an experimental procedure 
which incorporated, in one package, new an- 
swers to the three “how’’ questions.^ 



Building principals and their faculties were 
offered the option of testing this experimental 
procedure in lieu of the traditional one dur- 
ing 1965-66. Both procedures were discussed 
within each building prior to the decision to 
use one or the other. Four secondary schools 
and eight elementary schools elected to try the 
experimental option. 

Experimental Answers to the Three 
Evaluative Questions 

1. How To Define the Teacher’s Role 
The experimental Seattle Guide expects the 
teacher to lead his class in a four-step cycle 
of inquiry: 

Step I: How does he develop the goals of the 
lesson? 

Step II: How does he plan strategies and 
organize the class to carry them out? 

Step III: How does he act to fulfill his chosen 
plan? 

Step IV: How does he evaluate the results, 
both goal achievement and costs? 

^"Teacher Service Appraieel Report" and "Manual for Ap- 
praising Teacher Service," Seattle Public Schools, 1S63. 

*"The Seattle Teaching Performance Appraisal Guide, Expert* 
mental Form" and "Manual for Users," Seattle Public Schools, 
1965. 
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This cycle repeats itself for each lesson or 
unit as the course develops. Ten role be- 
haviors, two in Step I, three in Step II, three 
in Step III, and two in Step IV, describe the 
leadership behaviors essential to successful 
teaching of the cycle: 

Step I: Developing the Goals of the Lesson 

1. By selecting aims which are suitable to 
these students, in this course, in this 
school. 

2. By achieving student acceptance of aim. 
Step II: Planning Action To Reach Goals 

3. By exploring human and natural resources 
available in this situation. 

4. By choosing a plan to use these resources 
in this situation. 

5. By organizing the class to fulfill this plan. 
Step III: Fulfilling the Chosen Plan 

6. By effective control to follow the plan. 

7. By efficient action to conserve resources, 
build morale, achieve a desirable climate. 

8. By active student participation. 

Step IV: Evaluating the Results of Plan Fulfill- 
ment 

9. By measuring goal achievement and cost. 

10. By using measurements to improve teach- 
ing and learning. 

The ten abilities define a process — how to 
teach, ivhat a teacher needs to do — in a spe- 
cific classroom-teaching situation. The teach- 
er’s personality, his out-of-class activities, his 
philosophy of education, his knowledge about 
his subject, about curriculum, about his school 
community, about materials, equipment, tools, 
do not in themselves evidence great teaching. 
The important evidence is how, when, and why 
such potential resources are used and with 
what effects in actual classroom leadership of 
the four-step cycle. 

Aside from serving the cycle of inquiry 
process, each of the ten desired teaching abili- 



ties was checked against these validity screens: 

a. Individual Psychology. Does this teaching 

ability serve the self-realization of each 1 
learner, recognizing his unique potential, 
needs, maturation level, home environ- 
ment? i 

b. Social Psychology. Does this teaching | 
ability develop group participation skills, 
attitudes, and values necessary for domes- 
tic citizenship, for morale and cohesive- , 
ness within the classroom? 

c. Lifelong Learning. Does this teaching abil- | 

ity prepare the learner to become less and 
less dependent on the teacher, more and 
more able to teach himself as he faces life- 
long learning in an innovative society? 

d. Operational Meaning, Role Clarity. Can | 
the desired ability be demonstrated in an ' 
actual class by an experienced teacher? 

Can experienced teachers recognize it 
when demonstrated? 

e. Teacher Creativity. Does the desired be- 
havior permit each te^^cher to develop his 
own unique style, to express his creative | 
talents as he leads the cycle of inquiry? 

f . Role Conflict. Is the desired ability com- 
patible with roles expected of building 
principals, department heads, and other 
professional specialists serving classroom 
teaching? 
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2. How To Appraise Performance 

The appraisal develops from the systematic 
observation of teaching followed by a confer- 
ence with the teacher. An experienced ob- 
server watches a complete lesson, noting on an 
observation record evidence of the ten abilities 
which may be demonstrated. He then analyzes 
with the teacher the lesson observed, in a post- 
observation conference, focusing this analysis 
on the recorded evidence of abilities demon- 
strated. At least four observations and fol- 
low-up conferences should be made before 
attempting a summary scoring of each ability 
performance on a seven-point scale. When 
made by experienced observers, such summary 
appraisals have a reliability of about +.8 for 
each step in the teaching cycle. 

An observation of a lesson, using the Guide 
procedures, takes from 40 to 60 minutes. The 
post-observation conference requires at least 
30 minutes. To make a summary appraisal of 
the ten abilities will require an investment of 
six to eight hours by the observer. 

The Seattle Guide has been designed to en- 
courage self-appraisal by a teacher. It requires 
his participation as a respected professional 
in appraisals of his teaching by others. It en- 
courages teachers to observe each other, using 
the Guide as a resource, in cooperative analy- 
sis and effort to strengthen the range of prac- 
tice in their specialized fields. 

The Seattle Guide expects principals to estab- 
lish a “peer-vision” climate within specialized 
areas of teaching and to provide opportunities 
for this “peer vision,” resulting in appraisals 
which remain within the specialized group or 
go outside at their option. The traditional ex- 
pectation that appraisal is something a super- 
visor does to rather than with a practicing 
professional teacher will soon be obsolete. 



3. How To Use AppraisalsTo Improve Teaching 

At the post-observation conference the ob- 
server and the teacher plan together specific 
strategies for strengthening any one of the 
steps in the teaching cycle. These strategies 
may be action by the teacher to help himself 
or to help his peers, action by the principal, 
department head, or staff specialists. The em- 
phasis is on specific, short-term strategies 
possible in the immediate future. These im- 
provement plans are summarized in writing 
on the conference record. The Guide provides 
a copy of the observation notes and conference 
record to the teacher for his own use. By sub- 
sequent observations and conferences the re- 
sults of planned action can be assessed. 

The above improvement action occurs 
largely within each building. For district val- 
ues, principals are required to submit a sum- 
mary appraisal to the district office annually 
for the first two years of a teacher’s employ- 
ment, every five years thereafter. The obser- 
vation and conference record is used. Analyses 
of these reports become resources in the con- 
tinuing central office evaluation of district 
employment, assignment, in-service training, 
and curriculum policies. 

Summary 

The experimental evaluative procedure an- 
ticipates a future in which evaluative systems 
truly reflect the complex nature of the teach- 
er’s role. The procedure includes the continu- 
ous, intelligent examination by practicing 
teachers of the basic processes, how to teach. 
B. F. Skinner makes an eloquent appeal for 
such a system in his article, “Why Teachers 
Fail.”* 

John Gardner’s theme that a process of 
“continuous self-renewal” is essential to the 

’Skinner, B. F. "Why Teachers Fall,*’ Saturday Review 43:80- 
81, S8-102; October 18, 1965. 
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vitality of any enterprise serving an innovative 
society seems quite relevant.* The Seattle ex- 
perimental project translates this theme into 
action, encouraging self-renewal as an integral 
part of the evaluative experience. 

^Gardner, John. Self-Renewal: The Individual and the Innova- 
tive Society. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1905. 
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KEEPING STRONG TEACHERS IN THE CLASSROOM 



John M. Harrer ■ Teacher of English ■ Newton High School ■ Newtonville, Massachusetts 



(All too often an article seems the work of 
an ivory-tower specialist, and I reject it with 
an uncomplimentary remark about his ante- 
cedents without really having a basis for such 
a judgment. I’d like to identify myself as a high 
school English teacher of the last twelve years, 
who has taught all curricula for technical high 
school boys to advanced-placement students, 
and who has been adviser to the school paper, 
large-group lecturer, teacher of creative writ- 
ing, and College Board reader. I have averaged 
115 students a year and had lunchroom duty 
every third year. My own children are now in 
college, high school, and elementary school, 
and I have never taken a sabbatical because I 
could never afford it.) 

Why don’t some talented people want to be 
teachers? Because its humiliating, that’s why. 
'^o get and keep good teachers we have to cre- 
ate a teacher image that will attract capable 
young people instead of repelling them. A 
school administrator says, “There goes a won- 
derful young person lost to teaching. If we had 
offered her more money, she would have 
stayed.’’ Nonsense. She left because the situa- 
tion was socially intolerable. The reason su- 



perior people don’t want to be teachers is that 
it is an automatic demotion, socially speaking. 

Here are letters to an admissions director of 
a college that prepares elementary teachers: 
“Guinevere has never done very well in her 
studies, but she loves children. I’m sure she 
will make a perfect teacher.’’ “Cressida doesn’t 
associate with young people of her own age, 
but always plays with younger children. I’m 
sure. . . .’’ “Candida has really worked for her 
grades. For years she’s done nothing but go to 
the library day and night. I’m sure. . . .’’ 

This image is strong within the schools, too. 
A colleague of mine, talking about his daugh- 
ter in college, said, “After graduation she’ll 
teach for a few years. I think that’s a good plan 
for a girl.” He assumed, without apology, that 
he and I were teachers through misfortune — 
his the Depression, and mine perhaps an emo- 
tional disability incurred in World War II. 

Professional people consider teachers as 
being beneath them. At a party a doctor intro- 
duced me to the head resident of his hospital 
by saying, “Mr. Harrer is an, uh, educator.” 
I mercilessly contaminated the good doctor 
with the very infection he was trying to avoid. 
“Oh, no,” said I, “I’m a schoolteacher.” 
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All personable teachers wince regularly 
when in good company, sometimes repeatedly 
in one evening. “I never dreamed you were a 
teacher,” or, ‘‘A teacher? 1 would have taken 
you for . . . something else.” Such remarks are 
intended to be compliments. They are followed 
by a variety of nervous reactions, such as rapid 
cigarette-puffing, drink-spilling, avoidance of 
eye contact, and departure for some more 
socially acceptable companionship. 

Outside the schools we have no prestige, 
but at least we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing we do a good job. Don’t we? No, we don’t. 
Feeling a sense of prestige depends on feeling 
successful. When we are inadequately pre- 
pared, when pupil loads are too heavy or cur- 
ricula are unsuitable for students, we fail, we 
know we fail, and the whole world knows we 
fail. Until we succeed we deserve no prestige. 

The salaries have tt be raised, and of course 
we are all working on that. But we are not all 
working on a feeling of prestige for teachers, 
and it is just as big a factor as money in attract- 
ing and holding good people. I am proposing 
that in addition to salary raises, but independ- 
ent of them, there are two factors within the 
grasp of the profession that can improve the 
teacher’s prestige. The first is success. Success 
confers a sense of self-esteem. In order to feel 
it, teachers must work with colleagues they re- 
spect in schools that are changing for the bet- 
ter, using syllabi suitable for the students they 
teach and teaching numbers of students that 
will allow the predicted educational goal to be 
reached. We don’t have these things now. 

The second source of prestige is the enjoy- 
ment, in the eyes of the community, the stu- 
dents, and the other teachers, of the image or 
semblance of importance. This requires the 
symbols of respect, privilege, privacy, recog- 
nition. We don’t have these things now. 



In comparison with other jobs having an 
element of difficulty or responsibility, the 
classroom teacher is almost laughably without 
the symbols of prestige. He gets no office, no 
pho-te, no name on the door, no Bigelow on 
the floor. A second lieutenant rates a salute, 
a secretary rates an hour for lunch, an assistant 
principal rates an office. 

The teacher’s prestige can be enhanced now, 
with the materials we have, by making it a 
matter of policy, School committees, admin- 
istrators, teachers associations, and teachers 
must add the word prestige to their present 
concerns with salary and load. 

You enlightened school committees, what 
can you do? First, provide academic freedom. 
A strong teacher can work no other way. 
Howard Mumford Jones refused to go to 
Texas. Good for him! You school committees 
are losing strong teachers if you aren’t protect- 
ing their freedom to speak out. Second, dare 
to hire a dynamic superintendent. Dare to in- 
sist that he hire dynamic principals. Weak ad- 
ministrators won’t hire teachers who threaten 
them too much; be sure your administrators 
can take it. Third, push the teacher up in the 
scheme of things, as your school system grows, 
by hiring more people below him and fewer 
people above him. Instead of hiring another 
administrator (see Parkinson), hire two para- 
professionals to work for the teachers you are 
anxious to keep and divide the instruction- 
related aspects of the administrative work be- 
tween them. They’ll have prestige; they’ll tell 
their friends. 

Ultimately, if you want the best classroom 
teachers, you must have schools which are 
teacher-governed, in the tradition of the col- 
lege faculty. Start now to hire the teachers who 
will become the nucleus of such a faculty, and 
when the word gets around that you mean 
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business, youil have career teachers coming 
from everywhere. 

May 1 speak directly to the administrator 
about a teacher’s prestige? Sir. if you want to 
keep a superior young teacher, you’ve got to 
get some othet superior young teachers at the 
same time so there will be people for him to 
work with and talk to. They’ll probably have 
some funny ideas and be critical and talk back. 
Will you be able to use their energy, or will 
they be frustrated? 

Don’t allow promising teachers-in-training 
or first-year teachers to fail. Don’t give them 
^ i tough classes and unsuitable materials that 
even experienced teachers aren’t getting across 
to those kids and then wait to see what will 
happen. Why wait? The outcome will be that 
you will lose those new teachers. Moreover, 
to keep your experienced teachers successful 
you must match curriculum, students, and 
teacher. If you take a well-trained mathemati- 
cian and give him students who need a keeper 
and a math syllabus that has nothing to do with 
their futures, he can’t leave because he’s on 
maximum and has kids in college, but he can 
die of shame and from his deathbed warn all 
his friends not to teach in your school. 

Use this word prestige as a test of your prac- 
tices. At present the teacher is little encour- 
aged to feel important. He is interrupted by the 
public address system at the crucial moment 
of his lesson, he is requested to read notices 
during his lesson, students are summoned from 
his class during his lesson. He is not consulted 
on issues of importance to him about which 
he has firsthand information. He feels through- 
out the school an emphasis on programs con- 
ceived by someone unknown to him, utilizing 
materials purchased without his opinion. Mat- 
ters of school policy are announced to the 
newspapers before they are announced to him, 
and in general, by word and deed, every per- 
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son and every practice implies. “You are a 
classroom teacher, therefore you are of little 
importance in the scheme of things.** Find 
ways to alter these conditions, or the good 
teacher is driven uway. Only a thickskull or a 
Milquetoast could put up with them. 

On the positive side, to keep good teachers 
feeling important, let them see that they are 
going places. You must offer them interesting 
courses to take and additional jobs within the 
system that make use of their special talents. 
You must devise some way for a powerful 
teacher to advance in status and income with- 
out leaving his classroom. Then teachers and 
others will feel the job has prestige. 

Officials of the NEA, attention! The respon- 
sibility of the NEA is the most essential of all. 
The NEA will give the job prestige when it 
excludes from teaching those who are not 
superior. It is well known that if a high school 
girl can’t get into a good college, she can al- 
ways go to a teachers college. This situation 
undermines the position of every person now 
teaching. A student considering teaching as a 
career consigns himself to this also-ran cate- 
gory. I wonder if I could ask it of my best stu- 
dents. The NEA must declare such teachers 
colleges substandard and attack them by every 
known means until admissions standards are 
raised and training and supervision are ade- 
quate. Teaching will have prestige when its 
standards are higher than those of other jobs, 
not lower. 

The NEA can help with the simpler problem 
of the symbolic aspects of teacher prestige by 
continuing to emphasize the new image of the 
teacher as a polished, intelligent person, ex- 
emplified in its officers and in its publications. 

Perhaps this publicity could include a hand- 
book of manners for teachers and administra- 
tors: how to handle a situation tactfully, along 
with an explanation of how the situation af- 



fects the teacher’s prestige. I have reen a 
careless tongue or ignorant behavior cn the 
part of another teacher or an administrator 
render a teacher utterly frustrated, stammer- 
ing with rage and indignation. These improve- 
ments don’t cost money. They scarcely cost 
any effort. 

Now let me address the teachers. You must 
start taking more responsibility if the prestige 
of teaching is to attract and keep the best peo- 
ple. Insist upon being successful. Fight the 
curriculum that is unsuitable for your students, 
fight the class load that makes it impossible 
to succeed, protest the practices that interrupt 
your instruction period. As long as you claim 
to be a teacher but are actually a baby-sitter, 
as long as you say you are teaching English or 
French or math but you know in your secret 
heart that too little gets across to too few, you 
are going to feel guilty and inferior, not proud 
and important. Dehne your job so you know 
what you are trying to do, and then let your 
administrators hear about it if it can’t be done. 

It will build your prestige in your eyes and 
theirs. It will earn the respect of your student 
teacher. It will enable some other good teacher 
to hang on. 

Start thinking of your school as teacher- 
centered. The children are only in your grade 
a year; you are that grad? for twenty-five 
years. Administrators get promoted; as they 
come and go, you are the school. Are you a 
bigger person, with more prestige and author- 
ity each year, preserving more of the tradition 
of the school? Are you handling more of the 
responsibility for decisions about matters of 
instruction? Are you adding to your knowledge 
through additional training paid for by your 
school? If not, you are letting them take your 
school away from you and weakening the pres- 1 
tige of teachers everywhere. It isn’t only a ! 

matter of work, either. Attitude counts. You | 
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must be willing to take a little risk in order to 
raise the importance of teachers generally. 
Every time a superior teacher comes into your 
school or your department you are threatened. 
Can you take it? You’ve got to if you want the 
name “teacher” to earn an elevated sound. 
Think of your improved faculty pulling you 
up in the world’s eyes rather than one indi- 
vidual pushing your status down within the 
little faculty group. 

Those are the big things. What about the 
little things? Every time you cut a corner you 
are loading the consequences of that unper- 
formed duty onto the conscientious teachers. 
If they get discouraged and leave, your prestige 
is threatened by the fact that your faculty has 
become a faculty of corner-cutters. In your 
dress and in your manners, set a standard of 
deportment that commands respect. Let your 
dealings with other teachers show your respect 
for their feelings, for their time, for the invio- 
lability of their instruction periods. Keep a 
proper formality between students and 
teacher. I have noticed that young teachers 
who try to purchase student approval through 
fraternization do not stay in teaching, or to 
put it more accurately, never were in teaching, 
but leave the rest of us the debris of their pic- 
nic. Keep your students out of the teachers’ 
room; lend us all the weight of your supervi- 
sion in the lectures, in the assemblies, in the 
corridors. Demonstrate in your treatment of 
other teachers how you expect student, par- 
ent, and administration to act. 

If you look closely at the present, you will 
see that the following things are already hap- 
pening in some places. But also look to the 
future. Visualize a time when classroom teach- 
ers will be responsible for all the things that 
are matters of instruction. They will write the 
curriculum, they will buy the books, they will 
supervise teacher preparation, they will hire 



the teachers, and above all. through their 
teachers organizations, they will set a standard 
of preparation and performance that will make 
the title "Career Teacher" a hard one to earn 
but an honorable one to hold. 
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SUBJECT SYNTHESIS AND THE SPECIALIST TEAM 



W. Stewart Harrison ■ Assistant Principal ■ Mount Pleasant Junior High School ■ Wilmington, Delaware 



The academic world today is a society of 
specialists. Although the epitome of academic 
specialization is found on college campuses, it 
has spread downward through the grades and 
now dominates state boards of teacher certifi- 
cation. College credit requirements for licens- 
ing have escalated to the point where each staff 
member must have a strong major in a particu- 
lar field. The gross effect of this in junior high 
school has been the rapid fragmentation of 
curricula into a number of small, uncoordi- 
nated packages. 

When the resulting program of studies is 
viewed against the profile of student popula- 
tion, the discerning educator must perceive a 
number of inadequacies. These problems have 
arisen not only from the specialists themselves 
but also from a poor coordination of their tal- 
ents on the part of school administrators. A 
new perception of the specialist role is essen- 
tial to alleviate some pressing conditions. 

1. When teaching is done along single disci- 



pline lines, the synthesis of subject matter 
is left, rather unfairly, to the student. 

2. The specialist often has a false perception 
of content material, based on his value 
judgment, that a student should learn. 

3. The number cf specially oouises students 
must take each week in order to be ade- 
quately “educated” is too great a burden 
to place on this emotional age. 

4. Teachers are extremely difficult to moti- 
vate for change if it threatens their estab- 
lished positions. 

Overview 

Any realistic solution to this cluster of prob- 
lems must include the continued development 
of academic specialists on a staff. It must also 
provide for the student the synthesis of sub- 
ject matter so that he will perceive the inter- 
relationships of the disciplines. The student 
must face the reality of the many facets of such 
problems as civil rights, landing man on the 
moon, or the developing urban sprawl along 




the East Coast No single discipline could hope 
to solve any of these, yet o ir present organisa- 
tional patterns would not permit comprehen- 
sive study of such topics in any other way. 

Any transition to a new plan must occur in 
stages because of the difficulties inherent in 
any major change. The following is the first 
step in such a reorganization of curriculum 
and staff. 

The proposal presented here would utilize 
each teacher as a “generalist” for approxi- 
mately three-fourths of his teaching periods 
and as a member of a “specialist team” for the 
remaining quarter. The team approach would 
utilize a broad problem area, with each mem- 
ber presenting the elements of the problem and 
possible solutions as seen by his discipline. By 
staggering the parts of the year when the team 
v.oulu work wiili a given block ot students and 
by varying the problem core in each instance, 
an individual staff member could be constantly 
engaged for at least part of his day in challeng- 
ing and broadening academic work. 

Schedules would have to be arranged so that 
blocks of time, blocks of students, and the spe- 
cialist team would be available at simultaneous 
intervals of several weeks during the school 
year. Common planning time for the team 
would also be necessary. 

Description of the Plan 

Even with the marked development of nar- 
row majors and interests, each teacher certi- 
fied in a discipline must have sufficient courses 
to operate within a broader framework. A spe- 
cialist in political science, for instance, should 
still do an admirable job in American history 
or civics. A chemistry major should be able to 
teach a course in general science, and a teacher 
majoring in English literature should be able 
to teach eighth-grade language arts. These 
courses offer staff personnel an opportunity to 



operate in the social sciences, natural sciences, 
and communication arts as generaii,>ts but 
rarely provide for use of their special talents 
unless they distort the content to fit their 
own bias. 

Using only the social sciences as a model, 
opposition to the generalist role has developed 
such specialized courses as physical geogra- 
phy, geographical backgrounds in world af- 
fairs, classical civilizations, political science, 
economics, and sociology. Aside from frag- 
mentation of the curricula, such courses lead 
to frequent repetition of facts and competition 
for available students (only the best, of course). 

One solution to this would be to schedule 
three or more teachers to concurrent classes 
in “generalist” courses of the same title, such 
as world history, American his lory, or civics. 
A common course of .-^tudy covering basic con- 
tent would be presented during twenty-seven 
weeks of course work, scheduled for four 
periods of class time during each week. Since 
the classes would meet during the same time 
block, instructors could arrange for their meet- 
ing in a common room for some activities. 

During the remaining nine weeks, the staff 
would work with the block of students for 
eight periods each week in depth study of some 
complex problem within the subject title. 
Civics classes could study the problems of 
megalopolis as they influence political struc- 
tures; American history students could study 
the development of the civil rights movement 
in America and where it seems to be heading: 
world history students could trace the con- 
cept of liberty and equality from early civiliza- 
tions to today. 

Each staff member, during this nine-week 
depth study, would assume the role of econo- 
mist, political scientist, anthropologist, sociol- 
ogist, geographer, etc., as his training and 
interests dictate, functioning as a member of a 
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spe'jialist team assigned to the students. Large 
problem selection would be made by the team 
of specialists so as to present the best of con- 



tent material and still utilize their talents. 



Obviously any one team could not provide 
thorough backgrounds on all facets of any one 
problem, but the availability of double periods 
and large numbers of students would allow 
many solutions to this issue. First, lay experts 
on certain topics could be invited to speak to 
the entire group or parts of it. Second, the long 
class period would provide time for extensive 
field trips and the use of AV materials on spe- 
cial aspects of the problem. I’hiid, and very 
important, small groups of students could de- 
velop their own interests in some particular 
arP8 and become, ia effect, the specialists in a 
given discipline for the study. 

During the intensive study of the problem, 
subject synthesis should occur as the disci- 
plines bear on a single focal point — the large 
problem under discussion. Care must be taken 
through careful planning for this synthesis to 
be accomplished. 

Without a new definition of the teacher’s 
role, students could still leave the study with 
disconnected philosophies. The whole realm 
of teacher-pupil relationships must be altered 
so that the teacher is not only a purveyor of 
knowledge but a guide for learning. A teach- 
er’s perception of his students’ needs and the 
ways students learn must be sharpened so that 
realistic goals c«ui be set and accomplished. 

Students musi have an active part in plan- 
ning, effecting, and evaluating the depth study 
part of the program. They must be guided to- 
ward self-directed study and creative thinking 
as they cooperate with the team to understand 
complex problems. 

Small group discussions and multiple cul- 
mination activities are necessary to summarize 
and collate the parts of the puzzle until it is 



in sharp focus. Along with a high level of in- 
tellec!' .*^1 activity in the subject under study, 
the student should leave the team with a better 
understanding of problem-solving techniques 
in today’s complex world. 
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Grouping under such conditions should be 
extremely flexible and across homogeneous 
lines. Each area under discussion should have 
a cross-section of student talent, changing in 
size with time and topic to fit the needs of the 
program. Discussion with and among students 
about the subject matter should have high 
priority so that maximum understanding is 
achieved about the concepts being developed. 

Each problem study should incorporate, 
deepen, and solidify major concepts brought 
out in the remainder of the course. Although 
this is best accomplished if the large unit of 
time occurs at the end of the year, careful 
handling of the synthesis block could be used 
to advaulage to set the stage tor regular study 
the remainder of the year. The problem area 
chosen would simply rely upon basic facts 
presented the previous year to set in motion 
the specialists’ presentations. 

How To Begin 

As mentioned previously, the plan outlined 
is considered a first step toward subject syn- 
thesis and a change in teacher roles. The ex- 
tent to which this type of program could be 
developed in future years would be determined 
by the results achieved from this initial at- 
tempt. The crude beginnings are the develop- 
ment of a schedule incorporating such block 
features and the assignment of common plan- 
ning time. 

Beyond this administrative routine lie the 
really difficult jobs of changing the attitudes 
and roles of teachers, modifying the curricula, 
and identifying emergent leaders within the 
new specialist teams. This involves compli- 
cated group dynamics, in-service training, and 
skillful leadership timing. 

Existing power centers, if they are oriented 
to “status-quo” education, have to be isolated 
from positions of leadership and given an 



opportunity to witness a positive result of 
change. New leadership, as it emerges, must 
be carefully nurtured to a fuller role of respect 
and responsibility. In the initial stages the 
direction is probably best given by the admin- 
istrative team. 

Ample moneys must be budgeted to acquire 
a wide variety of professional materials for 
use in curricular development and daily plan- 
ning. Money should also be available for staff 
visits to other schools and for hiring con- 
sultants should they be needed. 

The evaluation of outcomes v/ould be 
weighted toward subjective criteria in the 
early stages. Changes in teacher attitudes and 
methods would certainly give indications of 
success if they were in the suggested directions. 
Primary evidence would be found in the evalu- 
ations of the pupils themselves — th»j? range of 
their opinions, depth of involvement, interest, 
and their self-motivation. It would be hoped 
that more objective evaluative criteria could 
be developed, but sufficient thought on this 
point has not yet been developed. 
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Questions and Issues 

The major points raised by this proposal are, 
for the most part, old ones involving teacher 
preparation, teacher attitudes, and teacher- 
student relationships. The resistance to change 
in any form is great and poses serious problems. 

1. The conflict between the generalist and 
specialist roles in education must be 
resolved. 

2. How do you get a staff to recognize the 
need for change and then impose the 
change in program? 

3. What do you do with the entrenched, 
rigid, unchanging teacher when the major- 



ity of the staff is ready to move into 
significant change? 

4. How do you evaluate a comprehensive 
curriculum change such as this? 

5. What can teacher education institutions 
do to condition young people to the neces- 
sity for change? 

6. How do you establish effective, emergent 
leadership willing to work for change? 

7. How can you determine the need for con- 
sultants and the proper time to introduce 
them? 




I 
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INDIVIDUALIZING PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PROGRAMS 



Margaret Knispel ■ Teacher of English and Department Chairman ■ Beaverton High School ■ Beaverton, Oregon 



At 7:59 a.m. one Monday in November, I 
found a chair near the end of the third row of 
a Humanities section of seventy students. A 
special panel had been scheduled, and one of 
the teachers had asked me to come. Above the 
scraping of chairs and the dropping of books, 
a boy behind me said to the girl next to him, 
“This class is really neat — the best one I have 
all day.” 

Why was this class “really neat”? Because 
a teacher had taken advantage of an opportu- 
nity to study in the summer under a John Hay 
Fellowship and had come home with an idea, 
an idea which he pushed, developed, and orga- 
nized with the help of his colleagues into a sig- 
nificant addition to the curriculum of a large 
secondary school. This class would never have 
come into being if something had not hap- 
pened to a teacher, something which generated 
in him an idea. 

As I thought about this class and this 
teacher, I realized once again how important 
it is that we develop better ways for teachers 
to continue to learn while we are teaching. 
In what other profession are individuals 
“shelved” after twelve or fourteen years of 
work? For teachers, salary scales generally 
stop after that period of time. In addition, most 



administrators acknowledge that, for a num- 
ber of reasons, they prefer to hire young teach- 
ers. Surely the time has come for us to make 
some specific improvements where the career 
teacher is concerned. 

Professional Growth and Salary Schedules 

A widespread, general requirement for all 
teachers, generally attached to the salary 
schedule, is that of additional college credit 
every few years. Obviously, school boards and 
administrators think it is important that teach- 
ers at least keep up to date. But is college 
credit in just any course the only valid in- 
dication of a teacher’s continued intellectual 
growth? And what of the teacher who is at the 
top of the scale? Is he not justified in feeling 
that he is somehow obsolete and that no one 
in his own profession really cares very much 
about what he does to improve himself? 

Can professional growth programs be indi- 
vidualized? They can if personnel directors 
and principals will devote time to assisting 
with the planning of such programs. Who 
knows better than an individual teacher and 
his principal (or supervisor or department 
head) what that teacher should be doing to 
improve? The teacher of English may know 
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much about literature, but he may need to 
learn new techniques to reach the disadvan- 
taged child or the slow learner in his class- 
room. Where can he gain information about 
new techniques? On a nearby campus? At a 
state or national institute in some other part 
of the country? Through a program of individ- 
ual reading? By participating in curriculum 
work with his colleagues? By visiting schools 
and possibly working for extended periods of 
time with master teachers where such tech- 
niques are being effectively practiced? Some 
plan which will encourage and recognize the 
true professional growth should be devised. 

Would the following plan be feasible? 
Eliminate entirely from salary schedules any 
requirement of college credit following a 
teacher’s full certification. (The various cate- 
gories — master’s degree, master’s plus 45 
hours, etc. — may, however, remain on the 
schedule as a basis for salaries for the first ten 
years or so of teaching.) Substitute for the 
college-hours requirement brief statements in 
writing, signed by both the teacher and the 
principal, describing a teacher’s proposed plan 
for professional growth and, later, a report on 
the accomplishment of the plan. These state- 
ments, done at regular intervals — perhaps 
every three years — should become a part of 
the teacher’s personnel record, along with 
transcripts and recommendations. 

The first statement prepared by a teacher 
could be called simply, “Proposed Plan for 
Professional Growth.’’ It may be prepared by 
the teacher alone or in consultation with some- 
one who knows him and his work. It need not 
be detailed; it probably should be confined to 
a single page. Work on a college campus or 
enrollment in in-service courses could be a 
major part of this plan. It may, however, go 
beyond that. It may include travel in the sum- 



mer or while on sabbatical leave, proposed 
visits to other schools or school systems, at- 
tendance at national professional conferences 
and work on professional committees, an indi- 
vidual reading and study program, preparation 
for and acceptance of a new assignnmnt within 
a school, or any number of other activities 
which help to stimulate and improve a teacher. 
This plan should be discussed with the teach- 
er’s principal, who may or may not add com- 
ments as he wishes. After both teacher and 
principal have agreed on and signed the pro- 
posed plan, it becomes a part of the teacher’s 
personnel record. 

Several years later, perhaps three, a teacher 
files a “Professional Report,’’ which will be at- 
tached to his original proposed plan. It may be 
quite different; in fact, in many instances it 
probably should be. Reasons for changes in the 
original plan can be noted. This record, too, 
goes into the teacher’s personnel file. 

Salary increments for the career teacher 
who has reached the top of the scale would be 
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based on a study of the above reports over a 
period of years, his performance in the class- 
room, and his gemeral effectiveness as a mem- 
ber of a school faculty. Principals, supervisors, 
and department heads would have tc be re- 
sponsible for making such judgments. Subjec- 
tive? Perhaps. But better than the present plan. 
Teachers would not have to leave the class- 
room in order to make a professional salary, 
and yet there would not be automatic raises 
for everyone who staffed a classroom nine 
months of the year. 

School districts should put career teachers 
on a year-round contract instead of the cus- 
tomary nine-month one. During the times 
when they are not actually teaching, they 
could be doing curriculum work, studying, 
writing, or otherwise renewing themselves and 
generating ideas. Districts should subsidize all 
teachers whose professional growth plans 
would prepare them to do better jobs in 
weak instructional areas in that district. They 
should also provide information, counseling, 
and other assistance concerning the availabil- 
ity of state and national fellowships and 
scholarships. And they should consult teach- 
ers to determine what in-service courses they 
want and then hire and pay for the best in- 
structors possible to teach those courses. 
Learning While Teaching 
Edward T. Ladd, of Emory University, 
speaking at the Miami Beach Regional Confer- 
ence two years ago, said: 

In our schools we deal with time in a 
funny way. First, we “buy” far less of the 
time of a member of the teaching profession 
than is “bought” of a doctor’s time or a 
lawyer’s — some thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred hours a year as I reckon it. Then we 
jam that time full of such breakneck respon- 
sibilities that it is amazing that sensitive 
teachers retain their sanity Fifteen-hour 



contact with pupils ... is, for forward-look- 
ing better-off systems, a realistic goal which 
must and I think will be achieved.’ 

If teachers are to learn while they are about 
the business of teaching, contact hours with 
pupils per week must be reduced. Teachers 
must have time within the normal day to read 
and to study. School staff must give high pri- 
ority to the possibilities of flexible scheduling, 
to more independent study time for students, 
to the use of teacher aides, clerks, and secre- 
taries to handle the many details of school 
routine that now take valuable teacher time. 

A teachers’ library should be one of the first 
and most significant rooms in every school 
building: it should contain the best and the 
latest books in education as well as all impor- 
tant professional journals. If staffs are large, 
the professional library should be decentral- 
ized even within a building, probably accord- 
ing to departments. Teachers must be able to 
handle and scan books for materials they need 
rather than go through the paper-and-pencil 
procedure of ordering from a central district 
library, sight unseen, a volume which may or 
may not prove helpful. 

Necessary, too, for learning while teaching 
is some kind of space, be it desk or planning 
center, where a teacher may keep personal 
books and files to use as he plans for his 
classes. How many teachers today are ineffec- 
tive because they are forced to operate as 
“briefcase” teachers? And how many, really, 
on their present salaries, can manage to desig- 
nate a room in their home as study or library? 
We must make provision in schools today to 
see that teachers can make use of the books 
which will help them learn. 

’Development of the Career Teacher: Professional Hesponsi- 
biJity for Continuing Education. Washington. D. C.: National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand* 
ards. National Education Association, 18G4. p. 35. 
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Conclusion 

The potential of commuted, career teachers 
must be recognized. With more and more fed- 
eral moneys being allotted to education, the 
possibility for improvement is increasingly 
with us. Surely as educators we can do om part 



in suggesting new approaches to continuing 
education, to the reorganization of the school 
day and the school year, to creating necessary 
conditions so that teachers may continue to 
learn every day as they teach and every year 
as tUey practice. 
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A REGIONAL CONSORTIUM FOR THE CONTINUING EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 



Douglas L. Minnis ■ Head of Teacher Education ■ Depurtment of Education ■ University of California, Davis 
Hugh C. Black ■ Chairman ■ Department of Education ■ University of California, Davis 

Kent Gill ■ Teacher ■ Davis Junior High School ■ Visiting Lecturer and Supervisor of Teacher Education ■ 
University of California, Davis 

Charles Keaster ■ Assistant Superintendent of Yolo County Schools ■ Woodland, California 



The granting of a teaching credential to a be- 
ginning teacher is more than just that: it is the 
extending of an invitation to step into the dark 
labyrinth which the profession has labeled 
"in-service education." Much of the confusion 
about in-service education, a confusion that 
seems to lead aimlessly from one workshop to 
the next, from one after-dinner extension 
course to the next, and from one after-school 
meeting to the next, stems from .1 bewildering 
and often conflicting set of assumptions. 

Preservice and in-service education are pres- 
ently seen as separate functions, strikingly 
revealed in comments to beginning teachers to 
"forget everything you learned in college" and 
in talk about reeducating the professional 
! staff through in-service experience. The in- 
service program ordinarily is aimed only at the 
classroom teacher, limiting the opportunities 
( for administrators to contribute at this level 
unless they are working for another credential 
or degree. 

In-service education is assumed to be essen- 
j tial to the maintenance and improvement of 
! the instructional program, participation being 



( 



obligatory or salary increases being at stake. 
When children do poorly on achievement tests, 
when teachers have discipline problems, when 
current curriculum becomes inadequate, when 
an admiral makes a speech — in-service educa- 
tion is prescribed as the panacea for all these 
instructional ills. 

Who is responsible for the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers? Present activities often point 
to confusing underlying assumptions. On one 
hand, the teachers undertake programs of im- 
provement on their own time and with their 
own funds, thus indicating that the teacher is 
responsible. On the other hand, universities 
and colleges, the county, the local district, and 
individual schools carry on such programs, 
thus indicating that in-service education is 
everybody’s responsibility. Each agency as- 
sesses needs and attempts to fill requests: then 
all parties become aware of limited resources 
in the face of extensive requirements. 

With this olio of assumptions about func- 
tions and responsibilities (some of which u.e 
contradictory or conflicting, result in dispari- 
ties, or denote rather than solve problems), it is 
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no wonder that neither the beginning teacher, 
the experienced teacher, nor the profession is 
satisfied with in-service education. 

Some Different Principles 

To solve some of our pressing educational 
problems, to better utilize our resources, we 
propose some different principles as the basis 
for a plan of action: 

1. The term continuing education will be 
used to emphasize that no major separation 
exists between preservice and in-service edu- 
cation of teachers and administrators. 

2. Since the primary beneficiaries im- 
proved instructional program are the children 
and the society, the time and money for con- 
tinuing education will come from public re- 
sources rather than from the individual teacher 
or administrator. 

3. Continuing education will be more nar- 
rowly defined than in-service education has 
been. It will not be remedial, to aid teachers to 
perform professional tasks they have already 
been taught, since such remediation is better 
accomplished by supervision. Nor will con- 
tinuing education provide personal enrichment 
for teachers, since many agencies undertake 
this service for all citizens. Instead, continu- 
ing education will have as its sole objective 
the improvement of instruction in the public 
schools through guiding the competent admin- 
istrator and teacher to new knowledge and 
professional techniques. 




4. Continuing education is so important that 
the best resources of the profession will be 
mobilized and organized. A haphazard, unor- 
ganized. piecemeal approach not only gives 
disappointing results but also is wasteful. 
Since providing adequate continuing education 
is too complex for districts, counties, or uni- 
versities working separately, cooperation by 
region of all educational agencies will be 
necessary. 

5. Teachers are competent professionals 
who can make the major contribution to the 
improvement of instruction. 

6. Curriculum and instructional innovations 
are essential to a program of continuing educa- 
tion for teachers and administrators. Without 
a commitment to change, continuing education 
lacks vitality. 

The Regional Consortium 

To afford this kind of continuing education, 
we suggest the idea of a regional education 
consortium which would pool the funds, per- 
sonnel, ideas, and efforts on a regional coop- 
erative basis. It would become a fellowship, 
partnership, or union in an organization having 
enough structure to be an effective administra- 
tive unit and enough flexibility to meet the 
different needs within the region. 

The regional organizational structure would 
include a representative body, an executive 
committee, an executive secretary with staff, 
and a group of resident fellows drawn from the 
active professional ranks. The representative 
body would hear reports and recommenda- 
tions and develop policy and long-range plans. 
Its membership would include people from col- 
leges and universities, county school offices, 
local school districts, and professional educa- 
tion associations. The executive committee, 
drawn from the representative body, would 
focus on immediate policy matters in guiding 
both the permanent staff and the fellows. 






! 
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The consortium is conceived to have five 
major organizational roles in a program of con- 
tinuing education-administration, diagnosis, 
development, innovation, and dissemination. 

The educational resources of a region would 
be coordinated through the organization. It 
would have a separate legal identity and be 
able to contract with all educational agencies 
within the region as well as with agencies of 
the state and federal governments. This new 
agency would have a small staff and a physical 
location separate from other agencies within 
the region. It would be supported financially 
by assessment of educational agencies within 
the region and by grants from outside sources. 
The permanent SiafiP of the organization would 
have the responsibility for assessing the re- 
gion's educational needs and planning for the 
utilization of its educational resources to solve 
problems. They would also be responsible for 
developing a systematic method of communi- 
cations within the region and with federal, 
state, and other regional agencies. 

The diagnostic function emphasizes the de- 
termination of tha educational needs within 
the region. In the present approach to in-serv- 
ice education there is little organized attempt 
to establish priorities for needs within a region. 
When a particular need arises, individual 
school districts, with little consideration of the 
needs of their neighbors, seek college and uni- 
versity extension services or consultants. In- 
service offerings within the region thus depend 
more on the aggressiveness of individual 
school districts, geographical conveniences, 
and tradition than on any regional planning. 
This often has the effect of utilizing precious 
educational resources to work on projects of 
minor significance which have a negligible 
impact on education in the region. 

The professional staff of the consortium 
would be responsible for recommending to 



the executive committee priorities among the 
needed projects for the continuing education 
of teachers in the region. Executive committee 
approval would then establish these recom- 
mendations as guidelines for involved agen- 
cies. F'or example, if the consortium staff and 
the executive committee found ihat the most 
significant educational problem in the region 
was the teaching of English in grades K-12, 
each educational agency within the region 
would be on notice that their resources useful 
in solving this problem should be pledged to 
this effort. Cooperation could not be made 
mandatory, but most agencies would surely 
welcome this type of recommendation and 
would cooperate because of the possible im- 
pact of their combined efforts on solving the 
problem. Separate agencies could still take uni- 
lateral action, but it would be necessary for the 
regional staff and the committee to know of 
this. If the committee and staff developed a 
major project for the continuing education of 
English teachers, it would be helpful to the 
project if an extension division of a university 
or college offered a course in modern gram- 
mar. But of most importance would be the 
communications and planning which would 
make this unilateral action an asset rather 
than a random, uncoordinated, and distract- 
ing factor. 

The developmental function of the consor- 
tium would seem to have major potential. In 
the present in-service education of teachers, 
goals are often short-term. The teacher takes 
an extension course to learn about new cur- 
ricula or attends a short workshop to try to 
develop curriculum materials. In both cases his 
work with the curriculum is too meager. When 
the consortium staff and the regional com- 
mittee find an area where continuing education 
of teachers is desirable, they not only will plan 
to prepare teachers to teach better but will also 
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have the teachers assist in preparing the mate- 
rials needed to solve the problem. The consor- 
tium will integrate the development of new 
curriculum and teaching techniques with the 
continuing education of teachers, taking the 
emphasis off remediation (so inherent a part 
of in-service education) and placing it in con- 
tinuing education on innovation, creativity, 
and development. 

One of the major weaknesses of the present 
in-service efforts, the fact that a "shot in the 
arm" has results that are at best fugitive, can 
be avoided by the developmental program of 
the consortium. Projects lasting several years 
can be planned with some assurance of long- 
term cooperation and long-range impact. 

Curriculum innovation is such an important 
responsibility that the consortium would en- 
courage it in the program of continuing educa- 
tion. Since this kind of creative effort is 
demanding, it is anticipated that teachers and 
administrators would serve the consortium’s 
regional center as fellows on sabbatical or pro- 
fessional leave. The center would have staff 
and resources to permit the resident fellows to 
pursue an idea, a theory, or a reinforcement of 
proposals. Adequate funding for fellowships to 
match or supplement salaries would be neces- 
sary during the six to twelve months* service. 
No college or university credit would be in- 
volved, nor would there be built-in expectan- 
cies beyond those of professionally attempting 
to solve instructional problems, trying new 
approaches to the teaching-learning process, 
and inventing and testing new materials and 
methods. Released from regular school respon- 
sibilities, surrounded by a highly skilled staff, 
these fellows would assume a role comparable 
in status and responsibility to that of a grant- 
funded candidate for an advanced degree. 

The dissemination function offers promise 
for maximum impact on instruction. A project 



developed by the consortium might work like 
this: A group of teachers would be selected to 
work several days a month throughout the year 
with a group of consultants on a specific cur- 
ricular or instructional problem. These teach- 
ers would be freed by their districts from 
teaching duties to participate in this program. 
When this small cadre of teachers had devel- 
oped the new skills desired, several large ex- 
tension classes would be set up in strategic 
geographical locations throughout the region. 
A large group of teachers (maximum of 250) 
would meet for one hour each week to hear an 
authority on the subject under consideration. 
They would then divide into small groups to 
work more intensively with a teacher from the 
cadre who received special preparation or with 
one of the resident fellows. For those teachers 
unable to attend the extension courses, educa- 
tional television viewed in their own school 
building on a certain day would provide some 
preparation. These viewings would be dis- 
cussed under the leadership of a member of 
the teacher cadre. 
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Students in preservice education in the col- 
leges and universities in the region should have 
every opportunity to participate in these proj- 
ects. During student teaching they should 
have the same responsibilities for participation 
as the credentialed teachers. In professional 
course work before student teaching, they 
should have an opportunity to learn what is 
being done in the region and should have ac- 
cess to curriculum materials and instructional 
techniques being developed by the teachers in 
the regional projects. Many elaborate schemes 
could be developed to accomplish this, but 
probably the best way is to have their college 
or university instructors in volved in and com- 
mitted to the regional project. 

If the student in preservice education is able 
to participate, he can step from the college 
classroom right into an organized and planned 
project. This would eliminate the concept of 
disparate preservice and in-yervice education 
of teachers and make the continuous education 
of teachers a reality. 

Another responsibility of the regional com- 
mittee and the consortium staff is publishing 
reports of the education efforts of the region. 
These reports should include not only the cur- 
riculum materials developed but also the re- 
sults of ongoing evaluations of projects. 

The continuing education of teachers be- 
comes a task of organizing the educational 
resources of the region so as to allow class- 
room teachers to solve problems of curriculum 
and instruction. This places a great deal of the 
true responsibility for continuing education 
upon the teacher, an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge he will welcome. 

How Do We Get There? 

Before a regional consortium for the con- 
tinuing education of teachers can become a 
reality, several steps must be taken: 




1. School districts must recognize that con- 
tinuing education is of sufficient importance 
for them to provide the time and money neces- 
sary for teachers and administrators to par- 
ticipate in such programs. Released time and 
financial support are absolutely necessary. 

2. Educational agencies within a region must 
recognize that the task of continuing education 
is too large to be done satisfactorily without 
regional cooperation. No single agency has the 
resources to do the job alone. 

3. A new agency needs to be established. The 
consortium has the advantage of providing for 
flexibility and innovation not possible in con- 
ventional agencies. Perennial problems such as 
credit hours, course content, salary schedule 
credit, grant proposals, st?ffing, and commu- 
nication can be solved with ihe inception of 
this new agency. 

4. The most important step is for all educa- 
tional agencies to recognize the inadequacy of 
present in-service education and to develop a 
continuing education program in cooperation 
with other agencies in the region that share 
the responsibility of providing an ever-improv- 
ing instructional program for the children in 
the classrooms. 
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In both primitive and sophisticated societies, 
rather constructive efforts are made to provide 
extensive experiences for the contributor to 
the society before he must assume full respon- 
sibility for his actions. The apprentice system 
has served the skilled and unskilled trades. The 
internship is used by several professions. Edu- 
cation is, perhaps, a sophisticated means of 
providing some direct and vicarious experi- 
ences to bring the maturing citizen to his ma- 
jority with a greater guarantee for success 
from the outset of his productive citizenship. 

In the teaching profession, the development 
of extensive student-teaching programs has 
much to offer as a means of guaranteeing the 
student more than a trial-and-error experience 
with an inept beginner whose zeal to facilitate 
learning may not match his knowledge and 
skills. From an experience of a few days, a few 
weeks, or one hour a day for a semester, to 
the more realistic full-day extended periods of 
student teaching, a pattern of need in the be- 



ginner for considerable teaching skill has been 
recognized. As good as some of these programs 
of student teaching have become, there still 
remain inadequacies which are products of 
time and competition for the college stu- 
dent’s time. 

Reality and Utopia 

In a bold new experiment, the College of 
Teacher Education at New Mexico State Uni- 
versity has launched a program that more than 
quadruples the laboratory experiences of those 
in preparation for teaching and makes the 
laboratory the real life of the beginning teacher 
in the public schools. The “experienced be- 
ginner” is ‘‘tied to reality” through the 
Cooperative Program in Teacher Education, 
designed to prepare experienced beginning 
teachers. Utopia is approached, perhaps, in 
the latter part of this paper where the authors 
dream a bit about the possible outcomes of 
the co-op program. The authors hope that from 





these dreams might come specific and practical 
steps which could be taken to overcome the 
problem of inadequate help for beginning 
teachers, lack of continuity between preserv- 
ice and in-service education programs, rigid 
approaches to utilizing professional and para- 
professional talent, and fears and apprehen- 
sions of teachers, administrators, and school 
board members about the use of paraprofes- 
sionals, part-time teachers, and volunteers. 

How can a beginner be experienced? Stu- 
dents who graduate under the Cooperative 
Program in Teacher Education will have four 
semesters, or two years, of work experience 
in the public schools. 

Cooperative Program in Teacher Education 

The cooperative program is a work-study 
organization for preparing teachers. The se- 
lected student is capable and highly recom- 
mended and has chosen teaching as his career 
goal. Major work and study phases are alter- 
nated during a four-year period. The general 
education requirements and the teaching field 
preparations do not differ greatly from the 
regular college requirements. These disciplin- 
ary requirements are met in the study phases 
of the program. The professional education 
requirements are experimental and are inte- 
grated with work phases while the student is 
assigned in cooperating public schools. 

The co-op student has a unique opportunity 
to earn his degree in four years and to pay 
for his education from his work-phase earn- 
ings. His beginning hourly wage is $1.65. He 
may earn approximately $5,400 in the four 
years. Students enroll for a study phase during 
the summer session following their selection 
as teacher education cooperative students. 
They alternate sfudy and work phases for the 
next eight semestv^rs (four years) and attend 
the intervening su.uimer sessions in study 



phases. Each semester, half of the cooperative 
students are in a study phase and the other 
half are in an experience phase. 

Cooperative students are nominated by pub- 
lic school principals or counselors if they have 
a B high school average, possess personality 
characteristics which give evidence of matur- 
ity, industry, and high moral standards, are 
committed to a career in teaching, need finan- 
cial assistance (as defined under Title I-C of 
the Economic Opportunity Act) and submit 
ACT scores which validate the B average. 

An evaluation board informs the coopera- 
tive student of his selection and an agree- 
ment is signed. Special orientation periods are 
scheduled to acquaint the student with his 
responsibilities and privileges before each of 
the phases in his preparation. As the coopera- 
tive student lives in the dormitories and is a 
fully accredited student in all phases, food and 
housing, loans, advisement, and registration 
are part of his orientation. All financial ar- 
rangements, including the banking and with- 
drawal of funds, are made clear at the outset. 

Study-phase students carry an 18-semester- 
hour load in the academic year and a 9- 
semester-hour load in the summer session. 
These academic demands are heavier than 
those recommended for the typical student, 
but these students are capable of more 
rigorous assignments. 

The work-phase activities are still experi- 
mental and are quite flexible. In general, the 
activities of the first and second phases would 
be described as nonteaching tasks, and the 
third and fourth phases would be described 
as participatory and teaching tasks. Students 
are assigned to a particular school for the work 
semester. Activities of the first year, such as 
the preparation of curriculum materials, li- 
brary services, collection of money, recording 
and record keeping, are analyzed and inte- 
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grated into the two seminars held each week 
on the campus. Co-op students maintain a log 
of all duties that are performed. (See the ap- 
pendix, page 175, for an outstanding example 
of a log written by a cooperative student.) 
Field supervisors employed by the College 
work closely with the teachers and principals 
of the cooperating schools to maintain working 
and learning conditions at a productive level 
during the work phase. 

The work-phase college courses can be de- 
scribed as follows: 

First Year: Ed. 100, Seminar in Public Edu- 
cation. An integration of direct work experi- 
ence in a public school with an introduction 
to American public education. Specific atten- 
tion will be given to the role and scope of 
education, preparation and certification re- 
quirements for teachers, a self-evaluation, and 
the major issues in education. (3 credit hours) 

Second Year: Ed. 200, Seminar in Educa- 
tional Foundations. An integration of direct 
work experience in a public school with an 
examination of social forces, social institu- 
tions, and value systems that shape the edu- 
cational institution. Specific attention will be 
given to the development of an understanding 
of the competencies necessary to prepare ade- 
quately for the teaching profession. (3 credit 
hours) 

Third Year: Ed. 300, Seminar in Educational 
Psychology. An integration of direct work ex- 
perience in a public school with an application 
of principles of human growth and develop- 
ment and the principles of learning that oper- 
ate in the school setting. (3 credit hours) 

Fourth Year: (a) Ed. 400 A, Seminar in E ' i- 
cational Laboratory. An integration of direct 
work experience in a public school with the 
preparation of curricular materials, the appli- 
cation of classroom management and teaching 



techniques, and the development of skills to 
communicate knowledge. (8 credit hours) 

Fourth Year: (b) Ed. 400 B, Seminar in 
Student Teaching. An integration of direct 
work experience in a public school with 200 
hours of professional participatory activities 
and supervised student teaching. (8 credit 
hours) 

In summary, the cooperative student is me- 
ticulously selected and is an able student. He 
is required to meet general education and 
teaching field specializations of the same rigor 
as regular students. His professional seminars 
are closely integrated with work phases that 
are progressively expanded to incorporate ex- 
perience in teacher-related tasks and the teach- 
ing act. His work-phase experiences enable 
him to earn sufficient money to subsidize al- 
most all the costs of his college education. He 
earns his bachelor’s degree in four years and 
four summers. He has four semesters of on- 
the-job laboratory experiences and has the 
probable equivalent of more than one year of 
educational experience in the public schools. 

Co-op Program and Peri^nent Critical 
Needs in Education 

The cooperative program is an innovative 
adventure because it comes to grips with cer- 
tain recognizable and persistent problems in 
education which have remained unsolved. Re- 
lationships between the co-op program and 
these pertinent needs are presented here to 
point up some exciting possibilities. 

Need One. A greater number of capable high 
school graduates must select teaching as a 
career. 

In recent years the number of teachers 
needed to staff the classrooms has been a con- 
cern of the teaching profession. But supplying 
adequate numbers is just part of the problem. 
The other part is quality. 
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Meeting the Need, The cooperative program 
is designed to attract students of quality. The 
program should attract and retain capable stu- 
dents for the following reasons: (a) opportu- 
nity to earn a substantial part of the total cost 
of an education, (b) recognition as a member 
of a select group, and (c) promise of greater 
adequacy and higher starting salary as a be- 
ginning teacher. 

Need Two. Teacher preparation programs 
are generally lacking in preservice laboratory 
experiences. 




College staffs probably spend more time 
studying laboratory experiences than any other 
single phase of their programs, are generally 
quite dissatisfied with preprofessional labora- 
tory experiences, with the possible exception 
of student teaching, and yet, faculties are in 
almost complete agreement regarding the value 
of these experiences. 

Meeting the Need. The cooperative program 
provides for four semesters of preservice lab- 
oratory experiences, a route long enough to 
ensure reasonably competent performance as 
a teacher and a route which prepares students 
for teaching before they assume that respon- 
sibility in a school. 

Need Three. Teacher talent and time must 
be better utilized. 

Anyone who has been concerned about this 
need is aware of the NEA Study Conference 
on the Utilization of Teacher Time and its 
findings. 

Members of the teaching profession are 
conce 'ned first of all with the education of 
children, and secondly, with improving the 
professional status of the teacher. But many 
other demands are made on the teacher’s time. 
The wise use of teacher time will have a direct 
bearing on the recruitment and retention of 
teachers. Moreover, public and teacher respect 
for the teaching profession will increase when 
teacher time is utilized more effectively and 
efficiently. 

Meeting the Need. The cooperative program 
provides trained student assistants for teach- 
ers. Two basic guidelines are used to develop 
and identify the work phases: (a) What kind of 
experiences are necessary for the preparation 
of the product which the public school em- 
ploys? (b) What routine tasks of the experi- 
enced teacher can be effectively performed by 
student assistants? 
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Need Four. Additional financial assistance 
is necessary for students preparing to teach. 

For a number of yeers the federal govern- 
ment has offered student trainee appointments 
in the civil service of the United States to 
college-bound high school graduates and col- 
lege undergraduates in the following fields: 
accounting, engineering, forestry, geology, 
mathematics, fishery and animal control biol- 
ogy, meteorology, physics, refuge management, 
soil science, soil and range conservation, ento- 
mology and planned pest control, and agri- 
cultural economics and statistics. Work-study 
programs in teaching are long overdue. 

Meeting the Need. The student in the co- 
operative program will earn enough from the 
four work phases to pay nearly all his college 
expenses. 

Another financial attraction for the student 
is the possibility of being employed by a school 
district with the equivalent of two years of 
experience on the school salary schedule. 

Some Way-Out Ideas 

The information contained in this paper thus 
far is factual and can be supported by citing a 
number of sources. But now permit the authors 
to dream a bit, keeping in mind that some of 
the dreams may contain more truth than fic- 
tion. Let us presume to envision the teaching 
profession’s setting in 1975. 

Dream One. Work-study programs are the 
accepted pattern of teacher education. The few 
students graduating from the traditional pro- 
grams (those of the 1960’s) are having difficulty 
in obtaining employment because they are not 
experienced beginners. Most of them will prob- 
ably have to accept positions as teacher assist- 
ants or technicians. 

Dream Two. Of course, they must compete 
with the hundreds of graduates from the two- 
and three-year programs established for the 



purpose of preparing paraprofessionals to 
assist teachers. 

Dream Three. There is a demand for thou- 
sands of paraprofessionals, because every 
teacher with any kind of difficult teaching 
assignment is required to have an assistant. 
Every teacher may have an assistant if re- 
quested. A paraprofessional technician is as- 
signed to every two teachers to operate and 
maintain technological equipment. 

Dream Four. The prestige of teaching has 
been greatly enhanced because the teacher’s 
role has been elevated to a truly professional 
one. 
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Dream Five. The old student-teaching pro- 
grams have been replaced by four-year intern 
programs, with successive and integrated lab- 
oratory experiences planned for each semester 
of each school year. 

Dream Six. All professional education 
courses are taught in conjunction with each 
work experience. 

Dream Seven. The discipline of teacher edu- 
cation is defined and well documented. Thus, 
there is ample proof that the preparation of a 
teacher must include certain experiences and 
certain academic studies. 

Dream Eight. Other professions are con- 
cerned because it is no longer possible to raid 
the teaching profession for talent. 

Dream Nine. The majority of students who 
prepare for teaching are remaining in the 
teaching profession. 

Dream Ten. The production of experienced 
beginners has greatly reduced the need for 
in-service education. The time formerly de- 
voted to in-service education is spent in plan- 
ning with paraprofessionals and with fellow 
professionals. 

Dream Eleven. All teachers are respected for 
their intelligence, their sense of purpose, and 
their qualities as understanding and .sympa- 
thetic human beings. 

As the authors are aroused from their 
dreams by the practical world of reality, they 
perceive that several groups have somehow 
observed their dreams. One group is shocked 
by their implications. A second group is filled 
with fears and apprehension. But a third, and 
by far the largest group, has that far-away look 
in their eyes, and the words of another era, 
uttered by Goethe, seem to fit the occasion: 
“Nothing is so powerful as an idea whose time 
has arrived.” 



Appendix 

EDUCATION 100— Log 
by Estella Avalos 

The other day, as I was writin^^ a letter to 
my mother, I realized that it was very much 
like a log I would have presented as partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements of Education 100. 
It went something like this: 

Dear Mother, 

Everything is going fine. I thoroughly enjoy 
working at a school where «tsvery one is so 
friendly and helpful. I feared at first that I 
would be looked upon as an outsider, but was 
I mistaken ! The principal and the teachers 
seem very glad that I want to become one of 
them. Everything they say and do is so warm 
and sincere that one cannot help but respect 
them. If this is how everyone feels about teach- 
ers, I surely want to be in that profession. 

Remember when you asked me whether or 
not I thought my work was worthwhile? Well, 
let me tell you some of the things I did these 
last two weeks and the value I absorbed 
from them. 

On October 19, I graded papers. I found out 
that a teacher must have patience when trying 
to read his pupils’ writing. I had to fight the 
urge to throw up my hands and give up. I re- 
minded myself that as a teacher I will be grad- 
ing papers almost all my life, so I might as well 
get used to it. This also applies to listening 
to others read aloud. I must remember that 
just because I know how to read (?) doesn’t 
mean that I always did. 

On October 22, I laminated charts and pic- 
tures in Mrs. Carter’s room. This teacher asked 
me to put myself in a pupil’s shoes and tell her 
how I felt about her teaching methods. Gee, 
this put me in a spot. I just didn’t know what 
to say, but I knew she was expecting an an- 
swer, so I told her how I felt. I said that she 
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was very effective in getting points across to 
the students. Also, I told her that she was ffrm 
but not stern. From this, I learned that, as a 
teacher, I should remember to consider how I 
appear to others. 

On October 27, I typed test papers for a 
teacher whom I had regarded as being a little 
aloof. Mom, I promised right then and there 
not to judge people before I get to know them. 
That teacher proved to be so nice that I was 
ashamed of myself for forming such an unjust 
and unfounded opinion. You know, this en- 
vironment is helping me find my strengths and 
weaknesses. I realize that I must get to know 
myself thoroughly before I can deal with the 
minds of others. 

On November 1, I did some overlays for a 
teacher. I was in that classroom all day, and 
this gave me a chance to observe the teacher 
as well as the pupils. Mother, I wonder if all 
teachers are sentimental and if it is all right if 
they are. Let me tell you why I say this. There 
was a girl who seemed to be very poor and 
alone. Some of the boys had teased her that 
morning about her dress being so short. Later 



on, while the teacher was reading to them, the 
little girl began taking the stitches out of the 
hem and letting it down. Gosh, I almost cried. 
I felt so sorry for the girl. I looked at the 
teacher to see if she had noticed. Well, she 
didn t appear to have seen anything, but when 
the recess bell rang, the teacher quietly took 
the girl aside and pressed the hem with a seal- 
ing iron. I know now that when I become a 
teacher I am going to let my heart be my guide 
in SOIT10 circurnstancGS. A tGaciior plnys a VGry 
vital part in the molding of the character of a 
human being, and I certainly don’t want to be 
responsible for turning out a cold, mechanical 
person. I’ll show by example that people can 
be friendly and affectionate. 

Well, Mom, I guess you can conclude from 
this letter that my job is not just work. I hardly 
think of it as that. Instead, I consider it an ex- 
cellent opportunity to get additional training 
and background for what I plan to do the rest 
of my life — teach. 

Your daughter, 

Estclla Avalos 
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NEW WAYS TO DIFFERENTIATE ASSIGNMENTS WITHIN A SCHOOL: 
THE “TEAM OF SPECIALISTS” IDEA’ 



I Richard W. Saxe ■ Associate Professor and Director of Student Teaching ■ Illinois Teachers College: Chicago-South 



I This proposal is an attempt to restructure 
I the school organization in order to permit 
j| teachers to make maximum use of their talents 

I and to improve the learning situation for 

II pupils. It deals specifically with the elementary 

ij school, which is defined as the organization 

I serving pupils from the first through sixth 

j grades, according to the widespread 6-3-3 and 
1 6-2-4 schemes. While some aspects of the pro- 

I posal require training periods and negotiations 

with training insfitutions and certification 
agencies, most of the arrangements advocated 
can be adopted immediately. 

In brief, this is a proposal to utilize features 
of a team approach to teaching within an ele- 
mentary school attendance center. The addi- 
tion of personnel at different levels of training 
and competence is the primary innovation. 
Aspects of the nongraded school are involved, 
j as are modifications in physical plant, but our 
major interest at this timeis v/ith the personnel. 

Summary of the Plan 

New categories of professional and service 
personnel will be established and employed to 
make it possible to restructure the tasks of 
teaching. The role of the teacher will be altered 

K 



to include aspects of leadership and supervi- 
sion formerly associated with administrators. 
This should add to the status of teachers and 
result in better decision making due to the 
familiarity of the teacher with the entire situa- 
tion and the specific influences involved in 
each case. 

As the role of the teacher is broadened in 
this respect, it will be curtailed in others. Serv- 
ice activities of both custodial and educational 
nature will be assigned to new categories of 
personnel. Practice and review of concepts will 
not be the direct concern of teachers, though 
they will supervise these activities. Record 
keeping and welfare operations of all sorts 
will be qncomplished by others under the 
direction of the teacher. 

The personnel resources will be redeployed 
to include a principal teacher, master teachers, 
teachers, interns, student teachers, educational 
technicians, and volunteers. Sei' ce functions 
of the school v/ill be the primary concern of a 

*The cooperation of Mr* Seamen Peltz* Principal. Dumas 
School. Chicago, and cf his faculty is gratefully acknowl- 
edged* Although they read and criticized the proposal, it does 
not necessarily represent their point of view and the writer is 
solely responsible for the statement* 
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school manager clerical assistants, service 
technicians, and volunteers. The assignment 
of janitorial and food service personnel need 
not be a part of this discussion. 

Description of the Plan 

Since the essence of the proposal is a rede- 
ployment of professional personnel and a re- 
assignment of duties, one way of describing 
it is to outline the tasks of the personnel. It 
will be easier to visualize the structure if we 
begin with the duties of the educational tech- 
nician. Figure 1 may be helpful in visualizing 
the new relationships. 

1. Educational Technicians 

Training. To be given a regular certificate as 
a qualified educational technician, a candidate 
shall have completed two years of college in 
any curriculum and attended an in-service 
orientation program of twenty days during a 
summer term. To be granted a provisioinal 



certificate, an applicant must have completed 
one year of college and an in-service program 
and must be willing to continue his formal 
education until he has acquired a minimum of 
60 semester hours in any curriculum. Provi- 
sional certificates a»*e valid for a maximum of 
two years, plus a number of months equal to 
the semester hours earned during the time of 
employment as an educational technician. 

Duties. The educational technicians shall 
assist the teachers as directed. In particular, 
they will supervise practice and small group 
recitation. They will assist in the preparation 
of instructional materials and perform such 
custodial and accounting functions as: 

a. Taking attendance and preparing a report 
of attendance 

b. Collecting funds for school lunch programs 

c. Ordering and storing supplies 

d. Issuing and receiving textbooks 

e. Entering data on pupil progress records 
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f. Supervising pupils at lunchtime and dur- 
ing recess periods 

g. Marking certain assignments* 

2. Volunteers 

Qualifications. Volunteers shall be over 
eighteen years of age, complete a ten-day train- 
ing period during a summer session, and agree 
to serve a minimum of five hours a week on a 
regular schedule. They shall demonstrate the 
ability to read and follow written instructions 
and agree to participate in a regular in-service 
training program administered by the local 
school district. 

Duties. Volunteers shall assist teachers as 
directed according to their unique abilities. 
They are eligible to perform any of the tasks 
assigned the educational technicians. 

3. Student Teachers 

Training. Student teachers shall have com- 
pleted a minimum of two years of college-level 
work and be admitted to the student-teaching 
program of an accredited institution of teacher 
education. 

Duties. Student teachers shall perform all 
the duties of teachers as directed, except the 
supervision of educational technicians and 
volunteers. 

4. Interns 

Training. The intern shall have completed a 
minimum of three years of college-level work 
and be admitted to an internship program in an 
accredited institution of teacher education. 

Duties. Interns shall perform all the duties 
of teachers as directed, including the super- 
vision of educational technicians and volun- 
teers but excepting the supervision of student 
teachers. Interns are teachers and are em- 
ployed as teachers on a regular salary basis. 



5. Teachers 

Training. Teachers shall have a bachelor*s 
degree and shall have met all local require- 
ments for certification. 

Duties. Teachers shall perform all duties 
concerned with the instruction and supervision 
of pupils, as directed by the master teacher. 

6. Master Teachers 

Training. The master teacher shall have 
served a minimum of one year as a teacher and 
shall have applied for a position of master 
teacher in accordance with liie procedures es- 
tablished in the school district. During his first 
year of service as a master teacher, he will 
agree to present an individual program for pro- 
fessional growth which shall be evaluated by 
a committee of ma.ster teachers and then sent 
with a recommendation to the board of edu- 
cation for approval and, in some cases, appro- 
priate action. 

Duties. The master teacher shall supervise 
the complete program of learning activities for 
a group of pupils, usually about a hundred. He 
shall assign specific tasks to teachers, interns, 
student teachers, volunteers, and educational 
technicians. He is responsible for the commu- 
nity relations of his team and for the educa- 
tional placement and control of his pupils. 

In addition to the master teacher serving as 
team leader, there will be other master teach- 
ers in each attendance center especially quali- 
fied in a subject or a service area, e.g., language 
arts, guidance. These master teachers will co- 
ordinate their programs with the team leaders 
in order to assume the leadership in the teach- 
ing of their subject area or the implementation 
of their service or welfare function. 

7. Principal Teacher 

Each attendance center shall have one 
teacher designated as the head master teacher 
or principal teacher. 
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Training. The principal teacher shall have 
served for a minimum of one year as a master 
teacher and shall have completed aspects of his 
own professional grov^rth program on sched- 
ule. He shall apply for a position as principal 
teacher in accordance with the local procedure, 
which should provide for an endorsement by 
c committee of principal teachers. 

Duties. The principal teacher will coordinate 
the efforts of the master teachers in each at- 
tendance center and provide leadership in 
coordinating the program in his particular 
school with other institutions, within and with- 
out the school system, locally and regionally. 

8. School Manager 

Training. The school manager shall hold a 
baccalaureate degree from a recognized insti- 
tution and furnish evidence of his ability to 
perform and supervise administrative and 
service activities. This requirement may be 
satisfied by a program of academic prepara- 
tion or by a period of at least one year in a 
managerial capacity in an organization o' com- 
parable size and complexity. An additional 
requirement will be a knowledge of child 
development and human relations. 

Duties. The school manager shall be respon- 
sible for service and custodial functions of the 
school. He shall cooperate with the principal 
teacher in securing optimal use of physical 
facilities. He shall accept as a basic condition 
of his employment the axiom that it is his role 
to arrange conditions so that the master teach- 
ers may carry on their activities according to 
their best judgment. His role will more often 
be that of a consultant or an adviser in regard 
to potential use of facilities. He shall person- 
ally supervise clerical staff, service techni- 
cians, and volunteers assigned to his own area 
of expertise. 




I 
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Implementation of the Plan 
Action by several organizations is required 
in order to put the proposal into practice. 

The Local School District The local school 
district has a new training assignment and 
must authorize new positions and a new salary 
schedule. The training course for educational 
technicians may be staffed by local personnel 
asristed by consultants from area colleges, 
universities, and industries. The curriculum 
shall be highly structured, with a major em- 
phasis on practical applicaMons. After the 
initial course, the curriculum will be struc- 
tured according to the tasks actually required 
of the technicians on the job. Curriculum spe- 
I cialists will assist in the preparation of a 
! manual to guide technicians. 

The shorter orientation course for volun- 
i teers will also sires'? tho practical applications 
I of tasks which volunteers may be called upon 
i to perform. In addition, it will be essential that 
volunteers understand the confidential aspects 
of pupil data and accept a subordinate, though 
not submissive, role in regard to teachers and 
master teachers. A series of hypothetical cases 
can be presented for instruction and evalua- 
tion. Persons finding it difficult to assume the 
relatively detached role of the volunteer will 
be advised to withdraw or be restricted to serv- 
ice in nonsensitive aspects of the program. 
This program will be highly structured during 
the initial period. A manual will serve as guide. 

The reorganization of positions can be ac- 
complished by the bureau of personnel over a 
period of one or two years as data concerning 
those eligible for the new positions are gath- 
ered. It will be possible to start with a school 
or two immediately. These schools can serve 
as pilots for observation and study. 

The College or University. The teacher- 
training institutions will find it helpful to re- 
quire a minimum of fifty hours of service as a 



volunteer as a prerequisite to student teaching. 
Teacher educators will take cognizance of the 
new role expectations for all teachers. They 
will cooperate in preparing in-service courses 
for master teachers and principal teachers to 
aid them in performing their new tasks. The 
business department will coope’^ate with the 
education department in preparing a sequence 
for students desiring to prepare for the posi- 
tion of school manager. Graduate faculties in 
administration and supervision will wish to 
initiate a series of comparative studies of the 
new structure. 

State Departments of Recognition and Cer- 
tification. State licensing authorities will per- 
mit the employment of educational technicians 
on an experimental basis. School codes will 
need to be amended to give them the status of 
teachers. Provisions for the issuance of cer- 
tificates to school managers, master teachers, 
and principal teachers will need to be flexible 
and based largely on the recommendation of 
local boards, supported by an endorsement by 
a professional board made up of incumbents 
in the position and representatives of institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Professional Organizations. All provisions 
of the proposal should be accepted by profes- 
sional organizations on an experimental basis. 
The organizations should be invited to partici- 
pate in the evaluation and replanning of the 
program at the end of the trial period. 

Specific Arrangements. The detailed plan- 
ning of the actual programs will be accom- 
plished by the principal teachers assisted by 
the master teachers and the consultants from 
within the school system. The role of the per- 
sonnel department in making able teachers 
available is crucial. The superintendent will be 
involved in the initial stages and should use 
his office to help secure the necessary flexi- 
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bility in arranging commodities and equipment 
as the program develops. 

We have not spelled out the formula for staff* 
ing or any details of curriculum. These must 
be based upon local conditions. In order for 
the plan to succeed, however, it is necessary 
to adopt a more liberal staffing policy in re- 
gard to educational technicians in areas where 
volunteer help is not immediately a\ ailable. 

Questions and Issues 

This seemingly harmless rearrangement of 
personnel resources actually deals with funda- 
mental issues in education. Some of the provi- 
sions tly in the face of practices sanctified by 
time and heretofore taken as axioms. In case 
they have been concealed in the overall struc- 
ture, it might be well to tease out these “crucial 
issues.** 

A Teacher Is a Teacher. We have a tradition 
that is based on the notion that teachers are 
well-nigh interchangeable units, that one 
teacher is as good as another for most pur- 
poses. This proposal suggests that there are 
real differences in the abilities of teachers and 
provides differential assignments and compen- 
sation according to the importance of each 
teacher*s contribution. 

The profession has taken a stand against 
merit rating. We do not believe that this pro- 
posal involves merit rating, but this is an ever 
present problem in attempts to improve teach- 
ing and encourage excellence. On the contrary, 
the provisions for different levels of responsi- 
bility should make it possible for dedicated 
teachers to remain in teaching and still enjoy 
financial and professional advancement. Pre- 
viously, it has been necessary to move out of 
teaching into administration to enjoy this kind 
of success. 

Promotion Is a Vertical Process. Before the 
move out of teaching into administration, it 



was usual for ambitious teachers to experience 
a few “promotions’* in status if not in salary. 
An intermediate grade teacher could earn pro- 
motion to an upper grade and perhaps later to 
a high school. *rhe high school even paid more. 
High school teachers could aspire to a depart- 
ment chairmanship. This proposal provides for 
advancement at the same level in the same 
school. In this respect, it is a change, and 
change in a basically conservative institution 
such as the public school is not without its 
problems. 

Teachers Teach. We plan to introduce an- 
other type of professional into the schools. 
Professional organizations and unions as well 
must be assured that the use of educational 
technicians and volunteers will not work 
against the best interests of their members. Of 
course, it is intended that the status and salary 
of all teachers shall be improved as a result of 
the proposa', but it is expected that massive 
assistance by new categories of workers will 
be perceived as a threat in some quarters. This 
anxiety must be allayed to secure the intelli- 
gent cooperation of individual teachers and 
groups of teachers. 

It is also worth noting that some teachers 
will now supervise others to some extent. 
These individuals and others will need help to 
avoid feeling guilty as they perform essential 
tasks not always in front of a class of pupils. 

The Principal’s Role. In most schools many 
of the powers vested in the master teachers 
are restricted to the principal. Part of the at- 
tempt to increase the status of the teacher has 
involved a transfer of power. Some of the ad- 
ministrator’s power has been relegated to 
master teachers. The theoretical justification 
for this is that the decisions are now being 
made by the person best informed and most re- 
sponsible for the implementation of decisions. 
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The position of school manager is not equiv- 
alent to the present position of principal. It 
is both more and less. It is more in that the 
manager is an expert at his craft, is trained for 
it, and restricts his operations to his area of 
competence. It is less in that decisions about 
education are reserved to those trained and 
expert in that area, the principal teachers. 



Both the school manager and the principal 
teacher may now operate in their chosen fields 
by virtue of superior knowledge and com- 
petence; thus, status will be achieved and 
ascribed in contrast to earlier arrangements 
which required principals to operate in terra 
incognita, their authority ascribed only. 
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AN INTERNSHIP-RESIDENCY TRAINING PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS 
OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 

Mildred B. Smith ■ General Elementary Consultant ■ Flint Community Schools ■ Flint, Michigan 



In ail the large cities in our country, schools 
located in the core areas are not adequately 
staffed with competent teachers. School sys- 
tems have attempted to meet this crisis by 
stepped-up "ecruitment procedures, but a 
teacher shortage continues to exist. The tragic 
consequence is the placement in these schools, 
not only of individuals who are inadequately 
prepared for certification, but of others who 
are social-psychological misfits, such as neu- 
rotics, psychotics, paranoids, etc., and actual 
rejects from other school districts. 

This problem of staffing c^'nter city schools 
with competent teachers, together with the 
fact that so many of the children in these 
schools come from in-migrant families (Negro, 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, Appalachian white) 
who are already environmentally handicapped, 
creates a serious national problem — that of 
wasting valuable human potential. 

The Plan 

The plan for providing an adequate supply 
of competent teachers for core area schools 



must involve recruitment as well as training 
procedures. Recruitment would take place in 
the freshman college year because: 

1. Early identification and selection of stu- 
dents allows more time for the internship- 
residency training phase which is required. 

2. The student is more “cause oriented” dur- 
ing early adulthood and thus more readily 
identifiable. 

3. The student is less concerned about his 
social status^ during the early phase of 
college life than he is during the latter 
phase. This lack of concern about social 
status, coupled with a need for commit- 
ment, would enhance recruitment. 

4. Early recruitment would provide opportu- 
nity to identify capable in-migrant youth 
for teaching careers in core city schools. 

^It li aiiumed that many teachers refuse to teach in core area 
schools because of the fear of censure by friends and rela* 
fives. Assignment in the teaching profession, unlike medicine, 
is soclal*clas8 oriented. In teaching, the more able the client, 
the better the teacher*s reputation. The physician*! reputation 
rests on how well he does with his neediest patient. 



After recruitment, the students, after a brief 
training session, would intern in core city 
schools for two semesters'* — the second semes- 
ter of the freshman year and the first semester 
of the sophomore year. During the internship 
period, the students would be involved m a 
seminar conducted jointly by college staff and 
staff from the schools. 

After completion of academic work, stu- 
dents would return to core city schools for 
the student-teaching experience. This would 
be a culminating activity under laboratory- 
type conditions. 

Description of the Plan 

During the internship phase, students would 
be assigned to competent teachers in core city 
schools. This assignment would allow them an 
opportunity to get a feel for teaching in these 
schools, not only for the children and the 
teaching situation, but for the community as 
well. Interns would be free to ask questions, 
to try new ideas, and even to make mistakes 
without worrying about the student-teaching 
grade.® 

In their efforts to become better acquainted 
with the children, the community, and the 
teaching problems, the interns would perform 
many tasks which would be inutually bene- 
ficial, such as: 

1. Tutoring 

2. Preparing teaching materials 

3. Making home visits 

4. Working with parents and other 
community volunteers 

5. Assisting with preparation and execution 
of parent education programs 

6. Planning extended school activities, both 
recreational and educational. 

A seminar conducted jointly by the univer- 
sity and the local school system would ac- 
company the internship phase. The leadership 



would be shared by university staff members 
and master teachers from the core city schools. 
This arrangement would provide needed recog- 
nition for the career teachers, and there would 
be a monetary bonus. 

Additional benefits are evident. First of all, 
the training of teachers would become a joint 
responsibility of university and local school 
systems. For the public school people, assum- 
ing a partnership role in teacher preparation 
would eliminate the feeling that they are being 
put upon by the university when making stu- 
dent-teaching assignments. Second, the use of 
both university and local school stafiV would 
strengthen the program through the blending 
of practical and theoretical skills. This early 
internship program would allow students to 
learn about teaching disadvantaged children 
before they become self-critical and self-con- 
scious about working with young people. A 
psychological setting, devoid of anxiety cre- 
ated by undue self-criticism and self-con- 
sciousness, would allow the students to 
approach the situation with an openness-to- 
experience attitude. This attitude would create 
a positive approach, positive results, and in 
general a satisfying experience. Such results 
would encourage new teachers to accept 
assignments in core city schools and to be 
successful in them. 

Implementation of the Plan 

Recruitment of students, an important as- 
pect of the program, must begin early, prefer- 
ably in the students’ junior and senior years 

•A stipend would be provided to compensate for the extra time 
needed to complete this curriculum and the service provided 
during the internship program. The time schedule should be 
flexible. Students may choose to take two additional semes- 
ters. or summer sessions and one additional semester. The 
student would be placed in a core city school when he com- 
pletes the training. 

^This is a major problem for student teachers because they 
know that many personnel directors consider the student- 
teaching grade an index to teacher preparation. 
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of high school. This early recruitment proce- 
dure would provide an opportunity to identify 
and to encourage able disadvantaged youths 
to participate in the program as well as cap- 
tivate the interest of young people at a time 
when they are more “cause oriented.” 

Stipends would be provided for student 
participants, thereby providing an opportunity 
for higher education for individuals who lack 
the financial means. The source of stipends 
could be a foundation or government grant. 
Sufficent funds would also be provided for 
seminar leadership and materials needed by 
interns for responsibilities described earlier. 

Another important implementation phase is 
the selection of the cooperating school system, 
local schools, and internship teachers within 
the schools. Interest and a willingness to as- 
sume the necessary responsibilities would be 
important selection criteria. 

Considerable time should be allowed for 
orientation and joint staff planning at both 
administrative and local building staff levels. 

Questions and Issues 

1. Can university and local school staff mem- 
bers work cooperatively, in a shared leader- 
ship role, in the task of preparing teachers? 
Can a university assume a partnership role in 
such a program? Would the university lose 
status because of a shared leadership role? 
Are there inherent dangers in such a plan? 

2. Will an internship experience, which 
simulates the Peace Corps program, create 
adjustment problems for the student when 
he undertakes the regular student-teaching 
assignro.jnt? Would the internship program 
create the need for major changes in the stu- 
dent-teaching program? 

3. What kinds of skills are needed by uni- 
versity staff members who participate in this 
program? 
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A PROPOSED APPROACH TO INDIVIDUALIZED PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 



Lawrence /. Sorohan ■ Assistant Professor ■ University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Wiiliam P. Colbert ■ Assistant Professor ■ University of North Carolina at Greensboro 



There is an almost universal recognition 
that continued good teaching and professional 
growth of teachers must be stimulated and 
planned far beyond the initial preservice 
preparation. In most instances the professional 
growth and concomitant salary increases are 
tied to the successful completion of additional 
college credits or equivalent as interpreted by 
local school authorities. 

This paper is directed at a different ap- 
proach to professional and intellectual stimu- 
lation for teachers. It is based on the following 
assumptions: 

1. That salary levels eventually will be such 
that no need will exist to reward those 
who complete additional college credits. 

2. That continued certification and increas- 
ingly effective teaching are not a result of 
the additional-college-credits regulation. 

3. That individual professional growth can 
be accomplished within the framework of 
a group naturally formed. 

Definitions 

The following definitions will facilitate un- 
derstanding of the proposed program: 



1. Clinician — a college staff member on 
shared appointment with a public school 
system. 

2. Committee — a group of clinicians working 
together. 

3. Teacher — a teacher of any certificate level 
or title teaching any grade K-12. 

4. School Unit — defined here by its grade 
limits, for example a K-6 organization, a 
K-12 organization, or any other organiza- 
tional plan. 

5. School System — an administrative unit 
composed of several schools under the 
direction of an administrative officer. 

Summary of the Plan 

The main intent of this program is to indi- 
vidualize the in-service education of teache ’’s 
through the cooperative efforts of clinicians, 
leadership personnel of the public schools, and 
classroom teachers. Its activities and emphases 
might include any or all of the following: 

1. Independent study and action research 
(where warranted) on a problem selected 
cooperatively by an individual teacher 
and a clinician. 

2. Formal college course work as needed or 
desired. 
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3. Cooperative teaching and planning by the 
teacher and clinician. 

4. Travel to observe and work in new school 
organization patterns (such as nongraded) 
as well as to observe different curricular 
designs in operation (such as language 
experience approach to the teaching of 
reading). 

5. Group attack on mutual problems encoun- 
tered or selected for study. 

6. A major clinician and a group of clinicians 
helping to develop individual programs. 

7. Automatic continued certification upon 
recommendation of a committee of 
clinicians. 

Description of the Plan 

The proposed program for individualized 
professional growth would begin with the for- 
mation of a committee of college clinicians 
whose contract would be shared by the college 
Gr university and the public school system. The 
composition of the committee could be limited 
to elementary or secondary school levels or 
could be cross-sectional. Regardless of its com- 
position, the committee should be broad in 
competencies and interests and interdiscipli- 
nary in nature. The committee approach is 
proposed so that every individual teacher in- 
volved might have the advantage of the many 
talents available in the committee for develop- 
ing individual programs. 

The committee could work in many ways. 
As a group they could concentrate on one 
school at a time, or they might work as indi- 
viduals in several schools with periodic com- 
mittee consultation. It will be useful, perhaps, 
to pursue the second method of operation. 

One member of the committee would work 
with the teachers in one school. If the size of 
the school warrants, two or more committee 
members might work in a single school. The 



clinician, after careful study of and discussion 
with the individual and after consultation with 
one or several members of the committee of 
clinicians, would help the teacher develop a 
program of professional growth for the s( liool 
year and summer. 

Each teacher’s program should contain those 
features agreed upon by the teacher, clinician, 
and committee. All programs will be reviewed 
by the committee as a whole for modification, 
acceptance, or rejection. 

In the course of planning individualized pro- 
grams, several teachers may need or desire 
similar experiences and therefore might work 
in a group. Individual growth should be upper- 
most, but group activities are not to be ex- 
cluded from the program. The groupings may 
come as a natural outgrowth of two or more 
individual programs. The growth programs are 
developmental in nature and allow for indi- 
vidual growth at an individual’s pace and in 
those areas which the individual selects with 
the help of the clinician or committee of 
clinicians. 

At this point it may be useful to consider 
two cases of possible individual programs and 
a possible group program. 

Mary Smith is a fourth-grade teacher caught 
in the modern mathematics curriculum move- 
ment. Her undergraduate preparation did not 
include mathematics, and her subsequent col- 
lege credits have been in the social sciences. 
After careful study and discussion, Mary and 
a clinician develop a growth program which 
includes a basic course in mathematics. In 
addition, Mary begins an independent study 
of ways of teaching math concepts. The clini- 
cian may arrange for several observations 
where Mary can see modern math being taught. 
The clinician or some other members of the 
committee of clinicians do demonstration 
teaching in Mary’s classroom. While discuss- 
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ing Mary’s program with othar clinicians, it is 
suggested that she might benefit from acting 
as an observer and resource person in the col- 
lege methods class for preservice preparation 
of teachers. As the program planning is com- 
pleted, it is presented to the committee as a 
whole for their action. 

Jack Jones is teaching history in a secondary 
school. His undergraduate preparation was in 
the teaching of history, and only a few survey 
courses in related social sciences were in- 
cluded in his program. His graduate work has 
been in administration, since he intends to be 
prepared to move into a principalship should 
the opportunity arise. Jack was asked to teach 
an advanced-placement class in history but 
refused because he knew very little about the 
objectives. The clinician helps Jack develop 
an independent study of advanced-placement 
programs in history and a program of observa- 
tion of advanced-placement classes in opera- 
tion. Jack’s professional growth program is 
then presented to the committee for action. 




A Group Project A group of intermediate 
grade teachers want to organize a program of 
individualized reading in grades 4, 5, and 6. 
Teacher A needs a course in children’s litera- 
ture. Teacher B needs a more current course 
in the teaching of reading. Teacher C needs to 
do some independent study in diagnosis. All 
the individual needs and desires are coordi- 
nated by the clinician in a group project which 
results in some broad understandings about 
individualized reading. The committee of clini- 
cians acts on each individual program and 
offers suggestions for the group project. 

While these cases have limited value, they 
illustrate the concept of this proposal for indi- 
vidual professional growth within the possible 
bounds of some group activity. 

Moving Toward the Program 

To move toward this plan, a cooperative 
agreement must be made among the college, 
the school system, and state certification offi- 
cials. Once this cooperation is achieved, it is a 
matter of trial and evaluation to determine the 
effectiveness of the program. The following 
are some of the more immediate and practical 
considerations to be made: 

1. Although the desired motivation is intrin- 
sic, there should be an understanding that this 
plan is designed to replace rather than supple- 
ment present course-credit certificate renewal 
programs. 

2. It is nearly impossible for a college staff 
member to accept as overload such responsi- 
bility as this plan implies. Therefore, the ap- 
pointment of clinicians must be shared by 
college and school system. 

3. Adequate evaluation procedures, both 
subjective and objective, should be employed 
to test the plan. This evaluation should focus 
on the program rather than the individuals 
involved in it. 
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4. Sufficient planning and execution time 
should be a part of the plan. It should be given 
a chance to function. 

5. The cooperative aspects of the plan should 
be a matter of serious study and negotiation 
by persons of all agencies involved. 

Issues and Questions Suggested 
by the Proposal 

1. Obviously, issue is taken with the notion 
that a fixed number of hours or experiences is 
a legitimate requirement for the renewal of an 
individual’s teaching certificate. 

2. The plan is proposed as developmental. 
Does the idea of individual levels of ability and 
progress apply equally to teachers and chil- 



dren? Is it not possible to plan for individual 
differences in a professional growth program? 

3. Shared appointments have already been 
belabored by a number of issues such as (a) 
salary, rank, and prestige for the clinician; 
(b) lines of authority to be followed by the 
clinician; (c) competencies required of a clini- 
cal professor. 

4. A basic issue of reciprocal confidence 
among the agencies is involved. In addition, 
there is a problem of mutual trust and concern 
when an interdisciplinary approach is made. 

5. A final problem involves the composition 
and conduct of the college committee and how 
it functions as a group. The key to the pro- 
posed plan lies mainly in the high-level opera- 
tion of the committee. 
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SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY COOPERATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAREER TEACHERS 



Helen Wai deberg ■ Professor of Education ■ Cornell University ■ Ithaca, New York 

f. D. Hart ■ Principal ■ Ithaca Public Schools. New York 

Ann Gunning ■ Elementary Supervisor ■ Ithaca Public Schools, New York 



The purpose of this proposal is to suggest 
within an elementary school setting some ways 
of providing for better public school-univer- 
sity cooperation to foster continuity between 
preservice education, beginning service, and 
in-service development of career teachers. 
The education of a teacher is no longer some- 
thing to be completed in a fixed period of 
preservice education; rather, it depends on 
integrated planning of continuing educational 
experiences. 

While teacher preparation should not be 
narrowly prescriptive or destructive of experi- 
ment and innovation, it should ensure that cer- 
tain qualifications are held by those entering 
the profession. Members of the practicing pro- 
fession should be involved in a fundamental 
way in the preparation and continued educa- 
tion of teachers. 

Summary Statement of the Plan 

In essence, the proposal is for teaching 
teams in the elementary school, a fifth-year 
residency program combining professional 
study of education with field work, planned 
involvement of community volunteers, and an 



internship at the doctoral level for those con- 
tinuing their career as supervisors and teach- 
ers jf teachers. The program, designed and 
operated by a school system and a university, 
would be developed in such a way that the 
state education department v/ould be assured 
of its quality, with those who complete it being 
eligible for licensing in their respective fields. 

The program would be a twelve-month con- 
tinuing operation, beginning July 1 each year. 
The school would operate a summer program 
and the university would operate its usual 
summer session, meeting needs of resident 
students and of school personnel. 

While the proposal is hypothetical, parts of 
it are based on an actual program. 

Description of the Plan 

The proposal designates several professional 
roles not commonly found in educational prac- 
tice today. Team leaders — able career teach- 
ers interested in innovation — would organize 
the program and plan for the continuing though 
differentiated education of professional per- 
sonnel. Teacher associates — fifth-year liberal 
arts graduates who have identified their career 
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interest in education — would work half time 
in the schools and study half time at the uni- 
versity Teacher aides — volunteers working in 
a lay capacity in the educational enterprises — 
would work a limited amount of time in the 
schools under direction of the professional 
personnel. Supervisory interns — experienced 
teachers from the local or other schools — 
would study at the university and supervise 
the teacher associates in the field 




1. Organization 

A teaching team in the elementary school 
would include: 

a. From three to six classroom teachers, each 
responsible for a group of children. One or 
two of these would be first-year teachers; 
the others would be experienced. 

b. From one to three teacher associates, each 
a half-time employee of the school system 
and a half-time student in education at 
the university. They would have one-year 
internship certificates. 

c. One or two teacher aides, who would 
work part time at activities not requiring 
the degree of professional preparation of 
the licensed teacher. 

Personnel available to the team as needed 
would include: 

a. A secretary, able to take dictation or tran- 
scription, who could reproduce study ma- 
terials as well as keep records. 

b. Specialists in music, art, and physical edu- 
cation who are already on the elementary 
school staff. 

c. Special service personnel, such as li- 
brarian, psychologist, remedial reading 
teacher, and speech therapist. 

d. Part-time teachers — permanently certified 
personnel working part time. 

e. Tutors, volunteers, or highly trained spe- 
cialists in certain fields. 

Team leaders would coordinate activities of 
the team members and organize educational 
experiences for children. A complex might in- 
volve several sections of two or more grsde 
levels. Class size would be no more than an 
average of 25 pupils per teacher room, with a 
maximum of 150 children in any one team 
complex. Team leaders and teacher associates 
would work directly with some children for a 
part of each day. Several teams might operate 
in the same building. 
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I 2. Personnel 

j Personnel would be selected because of their 
potential to contribute to as well as to profit 
from this team relationship. 

Team leaders would be selected on the basis 
I of such things as ability to articulate the teach- 
ing process and interest in working with those 
entering the profession. They would consult 
individually with team members and might 
conduct seminars or brief training sessions and 
special in-service programs. 

Teacher associates would be selected on 
such bases as demonstrated interest in work- 
ing with children and commitment to a teach- 
I ing career. Teacher associates are the key tc 
I the success of the program. They would work 
i independently with individuals, small groups, 
large groups, experiencing many types of situ- 
ations. They would provide enrichment for 
' some children, corrective work for ethers. 

^ They could administer such diagnostic devices 
as informal reading inventories. They would 
gain satisfaction from continued contact with 
specific children in long-range planned activ- 
ity. They would make possible the flexibility 
I the programi requires, 

I Classroom teachers would be selected on 
such bases as careei' teacher status and the 
ability to do demonstration teaching. The 
classroom teacher would be the stabilizing ele- 
ment for a given group of children directly 
under his guidance and probably based in his 
j classroom. 

I Beginning teachers would be selected from 
j among al! teachers new to the system on the 
i basis of such things as expressed interest in 
j working in such a program or evidence that 
1 they would profit from added support of the 
1 team leader. Beginning teachers would have a 
j light teaching load, with the team leader help- 
I ing them organize time, make plans, and imple- 



ment the curriculum. They would observe 
others and ba observed more than is usual. 

Teacher aides would be selected from among 
community volunteers on such bases as knowl- 
edge of children oi dsts age, dependability and 
maturity of judgme nt, and potential for enter- 
ing teaching as e career. Teacher aides might 
prepare work materials, correct papers and 
analyze errors, direct practicf3 sessions ar- 
range for and operate audiovisual equipment, 
read stories, introduce craft activities, direct 
games, and so on. They would increase oppor- 
tunity for attention to individual children’s 
needs. 

Supervisory interns would be selected from 
those who meet university requirements for 
admission to the doctoral program and on the 
basis of ability to work with people,, to assume 
responsibility, and to coordinate the broad as- 
pects of a program. Supervisory interns would 
work primarily with the team leaders and the 
teacher associates to help students integrate 
field experience with formal study. 

3. Implementation 

The project would be under the general di- 
rection of the elementary supervisor. Within 
any given school the principal would have 
major authority for coordinating team activi- 
ties with the ongoing program. 

The university program would be under the 
general direction of a professor of elementary 
education responsible for admitting students, 
planning the program, and directing the super- 
visory interns. 

Increments for team leaders at perhaps 10 
percent of base salary on a twelve-month con- 
tract and stipends for teacher associates at 
half the salary of a beginning teacher of com- 
parable education and maturity would be 
necessary. Supervisory interns would be com- 
pensated at the rate of senior research assist- 
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ants, including waiver of tuition and fees. 
Funds to support attendance at professional 
meetings, visitation consultants, guest speak- 
ers, seminars, and ^rorkshops should be 
available. 

4. Continuing Education 

Team leaders could continue their formal 
education at the university. For example a 
team leader might become a supervisory in- 
tern. New ideas, results of research, and impli- 
cations for innovation might be presented in 
seminars, perhaps in conjunction with univer- 
sity lecture series or public school in-service 
events. 

Supervisory interns would study in a field 
such as curriculum and instruction or educa- 
tional administration. They would combine 
formal study, field 'ivork, and research in a 
planned internship funded for a three-year 
period. 

Teacher associates would study methods 
and materials for teaching reading and lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, and science. Educa- 
tional foundations courses in psychology and 
sociology and two graduate-level academic 
courses would complete the formal course re- 
quirements. Associates might work with chil- 
dren in community activities such as camp, 
community house, or playground during the 
summer. Others who have done much of this 
because of their interest in children might 
work in the summer school as tutors or cor- 
rective teachers. Concurrent seminars for 
teacher associates would be sponsored by the 
university on topics clearly associated with 
problems in the field. Team members might 
be participants. 

5. Opportunity for Innovation and Change 

Team leaders would integrate the services 

of community volunteers. For example, tutors 
could work with the emotionally disturbed or 



culturally deprived youngsters as v ell as those 
with educational problems. Orientation ses- 
sions and perhaps some in-service work con- 
ducted by school personnel are essential to 
maintain continuity of the school philosophy 
and educational progress 

Specialists in music, art, and physical edu- 
cation could provide continuing education for 
all team members, as flexible scheduling of 
their time permits. 

Modern technology could be utilized. Video 
tapes of a given teacher might be used for self- 
evaluation and as a basis for discussion. Sin- 
gle-concept film cartridges could be the basis 
for an in-service seminar. Closed-circuit tele- 
vision might be used to demonstrate use of 
new maierials and procedures. 
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The versatile use of space should be ex- 
plored. Mobile eoHioment and movable furni- 
ture v/ill be demanded. Convertible areas for 
individual and small group activity will be 
needed. 

The observation of instructional practices 
by many different people would be a feature 
of the plan. This should produce increased at- 
tention to teaching and an exchange of ideas, 
materials, and procedures. Team members 
would not be in competition, but all would be 
concerned with the best educational progress 
of the pupils in the team unit. Self-improve- 
ment and a stimulating esprit de corps should 
result. 

Questions and Issues 

The plan requires several changes in think- 
ing. There is a basic difference from what has 
been the typical approach to student-teaching 
experience. We are proposing that competent, 
intelligent young people can begin teaching in 
a responsible “real-life” situation; that with 
guidance they can develop their own patterns 
of working with children rather than learning 
the procedure of a master teacher; that by de- 
veloping strength in a number of different 
types of situations with different children, 
working with many teachers over a period of 
time, they will develop competencies essential 
to the effective classroom teacher. 

The proposal is based on the idea that a pub- 
lic school system and a university within rea- 
sonable commuting distance of each other can 
develop a cooperative plan for the preparation 
of teachers that will be mutually beneficial; 



that such a plan is feasible; that the school 
system will benefit in its in-service work, su- 
pervisory services, and an enriched instruc- 
tional program. The commitment to teacher 
education will produce tangible results within 
the system. 

The plan proposes a modified organization 
of the elementary school. Planned interaction 
between team members will provide continu- 
ous growth for teachers and improved educa- 
tion for children. Community workers will be 
involved in constructive ways. Children will 
be in direct contact v/ith more adults than in 
the self-contained classroom, but the unifying 
force of the team leader and the maintenance 
of stable classroom units guard the integrity 
of curriculum and experience. 

We base our plan on the philosophy that the 
quality of education depends on the intellect, 
the commitment, the sensitivity, and the imagi- 
nation of those who teach, those who learn, 
those who design and administer teacher edu- 
cation programs. Through joint school-univer- 
sity responsibility, better continuity between 
preservice and in-service teacher education 
would be assured. 

Some of the financing will come from the 
school system as part of its operating budget; 
some will come from the university, primarily 
in the form of fellowships and tuition-fee 
waivers. Possibilities of foundation support 
and funds from the state education department 
and federal acts, such as Title V-C of the new 
Higher Education Act and Title IV of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, could 
be explored. 
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What follows is not meant to be a literal 
summary but one man’s view of the Regional 
TEPS Conferences. At each meeting I was as- 
signed to discuss the climate or atmosphere 
that prevailed, the several key ideas that 
emerged, and the points of agreement and dis- 
agreement. My comments here pertain to all 
the conferences to the extent that one can re- 
capture the feeling and substance of eight 
separate meetings. 

Climate 

There was a uniformly good response to the 
overall structure and organization of the con- 
ferences. The conference plan of keynote 
speech, interview session, panel presentation, 
study group sessions, and further presenta- 
tions evoked a positive response from the par- 
ticipants, They felt involved quickly in the 
work of the conference and they felt a sense of 
unitj in the sequence of activities. 

Many participants were attending a regional 
TEPS conference for the first time. This factor 



and the diversity of roles in education repre- 
sented at each meeting produced some initial 
uncertainty about conference purposes. 

The keynote speeches were designed to de- 
fine the career remaking task and illuminate 
the human, political, and social-psychological 
dimensions of the problem. The keynoters’ 
focus on both problems and possibilities set 
the stage for involvement of the participants 
in the issues implicit in the idea of teaching as 
a career. A central idea presented was that re- 
sponsibility for change rests with the individ- 
ual, working cooperatively with organizations. 
One keynote speaker illustrated the basic 
thrust of all eight on the matter of fixing re- 
sponsibility for change when he said, “Text- 
books and transients, student interests and 
student teaching — not one of these topics is of 
real importance. What is important is a sense 
of command over one’s professional circum- 
stance and willingness to face the political 
demands of the career remaking task.’’ 



PART FOUR 

CONFERENCE SUMMARY 
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The study groups were useful as a technique 
5 for getting down to specifics. The groups 
J varied in the extent to which they dealt with 
j the written proposals or with issues and ques- 
tions more closely related to their own jobs. 

The state delegation meetings also were use- 
I ful in providing a setting in which issues and 
ideas relevant to each state could be discussed. 

I The two presentations opening the second 
I day of each conference were remarkably re- 
I lated although designed for very different pur- 
poses. A presentation on the Million Dollar 
Fund for Teacher Rights illustrated the social 
and political realities of the times in which we 
I live. Another on the role of the teacher and 
I the student in a changing milieu, and the mean- 
j ing of change for the career remaking task, 
complemented and reinforced the central 
theme — that social change demands changing 
roles and perspectives and radical revisions 
in our conceptions of education and the task 
I of the teacher. 

Key Ideas and Points of Agreement 
, Agreement was evident in all eight confer- 
j ences on the following points: 

I 1. If the idea of the career teacher is to be- 
I come a reality, reform must start with in- 

I dividuals. Responsibility for reform will 

I involve hard work, sensitivity, and com- 

I mitment to the use of intellectual and 

emotional resources. 

! 2. If educators do not take the initiative for 

j reform, others will, with the result that 

we will become ineffective and of little 
I influence. 

i 3. We all need to know more about what we 
are doing — about the outcomes of our 
work — so we can have a more adequate 
basis for getting on with the task of re- 
makixig the world of the career teacher. 
Research must be broadly conceived and 
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relate to action. Rather than more quan- 
titative, statistically based studies, we 
need an approach to our work that is 
innovative and critical. 

4. An either-or approach will not work — 
either salaries or standards, either wel- 
fare or rights, either thought or action. 
Both dimensions must be incorporated 
into strategy for remaking the world of 
the career teacher. 

Points of Nonagreement 

Less than full agreement was achieved on 
several issues; 

1. Without truly cooperative work on the 
part of both schools and colleges, the pos- 
sibilities for remaking the world of the 
career teacher are slim. 

2. How critical are the times in which we 
live? 

3. How bold and how creative 'an we afford 
to be? 

4. Who is really going to take the initiative 
and responsibility for change? 

5. Can we as professionals become com- 
mitted to a posture of change, critical 



analysis d where we are and ought to be, 
and radical efforts? 

There was one serious omission at each of 
the eight conferences. The fullest sense of pos- 
sibility and reality was absent because of the 
built-in factor of limitation: persons of mi- 
nority groups — Negroes, Spanish-Americans, 
Orientals, Indians — were not present commen- 
surate with their numbers in the slates repre- 
sented in each region. 

This omission and its limiting effect is note- 
worthy because significant change in the real 
world o" the career teacher will probably not 
come about unless we find ways, very soon, 
to involve in our work our fellow educators 
from these minority groups. 

Each conference enabled its participants to 
approach again some of the most important 
issues we face with candor and responsive- 
ness. The conference leaders and the partici- 
pants as well began each meeting recognizing 
the fact that the career remaking task is com- 
plex and often uncomfortable to consider. A 
key point of consensus, however, was that the 
task is worth the trouble, for the risk of losing 
the opportunity is too great. 
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In ancient times it v/as said that when Cicero 
spoke those who listened would say, ‘‘How 
well he speaks,” but v/hen Demosthenes spoke 
they would say, ‘‘Let us march!” It is the latter 
result we seek in the TEPS program. We are 
much less concerned about having ‘‘good con- 
ferences” or giving ‘‘good speeches” than we 
are about helping people develop the courage 
and the will and the wisdom to act responsibly 
and swiftly. 

My comments are intended to suggest the 
kinds of action that are needed if we are to 
remake the world of teachers in order to raise 
the quality of American education. 

This is a time of unusual tension between 
change and order in our society in general and 
in education in particular. Educators acrosa 
the country are both exhilarated and confused, 
hopeful and anxious about the changes that are 
upon us — the new federally supported pro- 
grams, the new curriculum, the new aggressive 
spirit of teachers and their organizations, new 
relationships between teachers and adminis- 



trators and teachers and school boards, the 
m w in\ olvement of political leaders in educa- 
tion, new high levels of interest by the public 
in school and college problems. Most of us are 
excited about all the new possibilities but 
anxious about the loss of older values and 
about how we personally wi'l fit into the new 
schemb of things. 

In the Key Reporter (newsletter of the Phi 
Beta Kapoa Society) in the summer of 1965, 
Moody Prior of Northwestern University 
wrote with considerable insight about the con- 
tinual inner struggle to maintain a balance be- 
tween change and order which has been faced 
by all civilizations. He pointed out that “the 
only certainty human societies can be assured 
of ... is that their order will be repeatedly 
modified by innovations that compel the alter- 
ation of things as they are. Our problem to- 
day,” he said, ‘‘is simply the universal one of 
the common human situation — to adapt to the 
need for change without disaster,” 



PART FIVE 

AN ERA OF OPPORTUNITY 
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My thesis here is a simple one; We are enter- 
ing a new era in American education (and in- 
deed in American life in general). We cannot 
turn back to a simpler day. We have unparal- 
leled opportunities to accomplish things that 
we formerly thought were desirable but out of 
reach. We need to find ways to capitalize on 
the new opportunities we have rather than 
sink into sullen defensiveness, debilitating 
anxiety, and wasteful conflict. 

Three opportunities deserve special atten- 
tion and a few specific steps can be taken to 
capitalize on these opportunities. 

1. The opportunity to develop teacher educa- 
tion programs that really make a difference. 
We need programs which make a difference 
in the lives of the graduates, a difference in 
what goes on in the classrooms of the nation’s 
schools, a difference in the quality of life in 
our communities. 

William Sloane Coffin, Jr., the Yale chaplain, 
wrote recently about higher education in gen- 
eral: “Our problem is not that we are incompe- 
tent, only that we are somehow insignificant; 
not that what we say is not impressive intel- 
lectually, only somehow unimportant histori- 
cally. What we do lack is consequence.” 

To some extent this statement applies to 
teacher education and teacher educators. In 
my view, the most valid criticism of teacher 
education is not that education courses are 
Mickey Mouse but that the courses and the 
programs seem irrelevant to the real problems 
cut there in the schools. We need to develop 
courses and programs in which the content is 
so significant and so helpful that if they were 
banned by law teachers would organize an 
underground movement to have them taught 
with the shades drawn or in cellars and attics. 

The opportunity is real. What can be done 
to make the most of it? Consider these possi- 
bilities: 
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a. We can give a new push to research in 
teaching, which can lead to mure valid 
theories of instruction and to greater in- 
sight into the teaching process, whi4;h hi 
turn will provide a solid foundation for 
planning the content of teacher editcatioii 
programs. 

b. We can push for much closer working la* 
lationships between schools and coll* gas 
in planning and conducting preservice 
in-service teacher education programs, lu 
the past, such relationships have been 
largely ceremonial. The ceremony hidao 
a good deal of misunderstanding and dis - 
trust. We need genuine working relation- 
ships and jointly sponsored programs. 

c. We can listen to classroom teachers rather 
than decide for them what they need. 

d. We can encourage the recruitment, train- 
ing, and utilization of a new breed of pro- 
fessional worker — a liaison person who 
has one foot in the college and the other 
in the school, who is responsible for help- 
ing young people to bridge the theory- 
practice gap. We can support systematic 
efforts to recruit and prepare a larger num- 
ber of talented people to teach in depart- 
ments and schools of education. 

e. We can develop new training programs 
for school administrators, programs 
geared to the changing job of the admin- 
istrator in changing communities and 
changing school systems. 

f. We can try a variety of new ways to make 
the clinical study of teaching more effec- 
tive, to help prospective teachers and 
teachers on the job see, understand, and 
modify their behavior in the classroom. 
The use of »^elevision to capture segments 
of classroom teaching is one way. 

g. We can insist on renewed emphasis on 
the general or liberal preparation of teach- 



ers, reasserting the premise that the 
teacher must first be an educated man 
who can think and communicate clearly 
and who understands his own culture and 
the culture of others. In order to promote 
happier relationships with academicians, 
educationists have been silent tor decades 
about the inadequacies of liberal educa- 
tion for teachers. 

h. We can change our college programs from 
their characteristic white, middle-class, 
suburban “nice school” orientation to pro- 
grams that recognize the diversity in 
color, religion, economics, and social 
values of our society and that take into 
account the war on poverty, the civil 
fights movement, and other significant 
iocial forces. 

2 . The opportunity to amplify the voice of the 

profession. 

I Sitavd a thoughtful, well-known educator 
say rec. ally, "The professional voice is getting 
soft^i softer.” He was talking about teach- 
ers crgiitizations, faculties in colleges of edu- 
catioi'j, and teachers and administrators in the 
schools, He was talking about all of us. 

He pohiled out that the leadership in most 
of the mas a slevelopments affecting education 
is coming i? o'u the outside. Examples are Head 
Start, whioh iedramatized the importance of 
early childhood education; the Peace Corps, 
which captured the imagination of tens of 
thousands of young people and introduced 
new dimensions to our educational effort over- 
seas; the curriculum reform movement in 
mathematics, science, and the foreign lan- 
guages; the civil rights movement, which has 
seen the lunch counters integrated ahead of 
the schools, colleges, and professional 
associations. 
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He asked: Who are the people with the most 
influence in American education today? His 
answer: the scientists, the economists, the 
political scientists, the journalists, the bright 
young men who are trained to administer 
organizations effectively. 

Who is on the advisory committees of the 
U.S. Office of Education — teachers, adminis- 
trators, professors of education? Not many. 

Who is on the steering committee of the new 
interstate Compact for Education — teachers, 
administrators, profes.sors of education? Al- 
most none. 

How should we respond to a situation in 
which we are being bypassed, patronized, or 
ignored? Most certainly not by wailing and 
flailing. Instead, we have an opportunity to de- 
velop a professional voice that will be heard 
because it has something to say, a new kind of 
professional leadership that cannot be by- 
passed because it is effective. 

What might we do? Here are some possi- 
bilities: 

a. Make sure that our newly strengthened 
local and state teachers associations are 
willing and able to deal with significant 
educational and professional problems 
(not simply with immediate welfare con- 
cerns of teachers). For example, if an as- 
sociation is concerned only about how 
many holidays there will be for teachers 
and not about preparation and qualifica- 
tions of teachers for the new preschool 
programs or about the problem of mis- 
assignment, it scarcely deserves an impor- 
tant voice. 

b. In pushing hard for professional negotia- 
tion, we can make sure that our agree- 
ments are designed to produce not only 
adequate welfare benefits for teachers 
but also improved professional compe- 
tence and educational quality. If we don’t. 



the public will have no confidence in our 
professional voice. 

c. Professional associations can speak out 
vigorously and promptly and construc- 
tively when criticism is needed of new 
state and federal programs or other edu- 
cational developments. 

d. Educators and their organizations can 
speak out much more vigorously than 
they have in the past on the great issues 
of the day which affect education— school 
integration, intellectual freedom and the 
right to dissent, compensatory education, 
de facto segregation in the North. Our 
professional voice becomes softer when 
we refuse to recognize and speak on such 
issues. Every time we are silent because 
we fear controversy or because we are 
anxious about the political impact of what 
we say, we sell a little bit more of our 
right to speak and our right to be heard. 

e. We can find ways to speed up the process 
of deliberation and decision making in 
school systems, colleges, state depart- 
ments of education, and associafions. One 
reason educationists are being bypassed 
is that we have been sluggish in making 
decisions. We have tended to want to 
talk and talk, study and study, and end- 
lessly appoint committees when prompt 
action is called for. While we have been 
talking and studying, others have been 
acting. 

f. We can insist and keep on insisting that 
classroom teachers be represented in more 
than a token xvay in making policy deci- 
sions, for example, in deciding on what 
is needed at the local level to help improve 
the education of disadvantaged children, 
in drafting guidelines for the new federal 
programs, in the work of the new inter- 
state Compact for Education, in curriculum 
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study projects. We must reject tokenism 
and build our case on the fact that teach- 
ers should be included because they have 
special knowledge and expertness to 
bring to bear on the decisions to be made. 
We need teachers making policy deci- 
sions, not for political and symbolic rea- 
sons, but because teachers have sophisti- 
cation and wisdom about the problems of 
teaching and learning. 

g. We can firmly reject the “new paternal- 
ism” cf some who would lead the profes- 
sion — the paternalism that tries to sell 
teachers on the idea that there are single 
answers to complex problems, that sub- 
stitutes sloganeering and tub-thumping 
for sophistication and intelligence. For 
example, “If we get collective bargaining, 
our problems will be solved.” Or, “If we 
only get the administrators out of our or- 
ganizations, our organizations will be 
more influential.” Or, “Reducing class 
size from 33 to 32 will vastly improve the 
quality of education in our schools.” 

3. The opportunity to build a real profession 

of teaching. 

We have talked a good game of professional- 
ism for a long time now, yearning all the while 
for a kind of instant status and recognition. 
We have talked to ourselves endlessly about 
professionalism; we have overused the word 
itself. We have erred in thinking that profes- 
sional status would be awarded to us some 
bright day like knighthood or a college diploma. 

In this new era in American education we 
have a real opportunity to build a profession 
of teaching in fact. What steps should be taken 
if we are to seize this opportunity? I propose 
these: 

a. We can be willing to police our own ranks 
and then establish the laws and proce- 



dures needed to protect the ethical and 
competent teacher and administrator and 
remove the unethical or incompetent. 

b. We can rid ourselves of the blight of mis- 
assignment which makes it impossible for 
us to guarantee to the public that those 
who practice our profession are compe- 
tent. We can stop playing the buck-pass- 
ing game on misassignment (e.g., “It’s the 
superintendent’s fault.” “It’s because the 
teachers value seniority more than com- 
petence.” “If only the colleges were doing 
a better job of counseling and preparing 
teachers.” “Tlhie state department of edu- 
cation is the real problem”) 

c. We can provide induction programs for 
new teachers which will aid the neophyte 
in developing competence and confidence, 
which will provide a solid base for a 
career in teaching. 

d. We can find new ways to recognize and 
reward the central service of the profes- 
sion — teaching young people in class- 
rooms — and to reverse the “flight from 
teaching” which sees many of the most tal- 
ented people seeking money and prestige 
where they are to be found in administra- 
tion and elsewhere outside of teaching. 

e. We can insist that colleges that wish to 
prepare teachers make sufficient commit- 
ment in money, staff, and intellectual sup- 
port to provide first-rate programs or go 
out of the business of preparing teachers. 

f. We should insist that colleges preparing 
teachers establish high standards of ad- 
mission and retention for teacher edu- 
cation programs, screening candidates 
systematically for intelligence, academic 
achievement, physical stamina and health, 
emotional stability, moral and ethical fit- 
ness, correct spoken and written English, 
and the ability to work with others. 
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g. We should push for the establishment of 
broadly representative professional 
boards at the state level to establish poli- 
cies and procedures for certification, giv- 
ing the profession itself a major voice in 
the setting of qualifications for admission 
to practice. 

h. We should plan and put into operation 
sound programs of evaluation of compe- 
tence of teachers and administrators be- 
fore lay school boards or state legislatures 
impose plans of their own on us. We are 
so terrified of anything that sounds re- 
motely like merit pay that we have abdi- 
cated our responsibility to study problems 
of evaluation and propose sound solutions. 

i. We should create conditions in the schools 
which are truly hospitable to talented 
people who are competent and committed 
to a career in teaching. Such conditions 
include a high level of academic freedom, 
a reasonable work load, opportunity for 
intellectually stimulating relationships 
with colleagues, assistance with clerical 
and other duties not requiring advanced 
education and intellectual ability, a demo- 
cratic atmosphere, and recognition of 
diversity among individuals. 

These, then, are three opportunities in an 
era of opportunity — the opportunity to de- 
velop teacher education programs that really 
make a difference, the opportunity to amplify 
the voice of the profession, and the opportu- 
nity to build a real profession of teaching. 

I am not a Pollyanna; I am not naive about 
political and educational power struggles. 1 do 
not intend to be pious; I do not want to emu- 
late Norman Vincent Peale. But I am having 
none of the hand-wringing and teeth-gnashing 
that are so popular these days when referring 
to the growing power of the federal govern- 



ment in education or to the other changes that 
are with us. 

The opportunities before us are so great that 
we can tolerate some tension, confusion, and 
conflict. We can tolerate mistakes. We can 
even for a while tolerate being the targets 
of intolerance. 

In the TEPS program we may be uncertain 
about some of the details, but we are clear 
about the directions in which we intend to 
lead. It is these directions which I have 
sketched here. 

Maybe these conferences will make a differ- 
ence. I think they will, because the real secret 
of my optimism about the era of opportunity 
lies in my confidence in the energy, ambition, 
sensitivity, and imagination of teachers all 
across this country. 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF 
CONFERENCE /PROPOSALS 

Sybil Abbott, Elenumtary School Teacher, 
Reno, Nevada / 

TELE-LECTURE— A NEW WAY TO TEACH 
Many schools in a region or state can join 
at a prearranged time in a telephone hookup 
to participate in a university course, in-serv- 
ice training course, or regular classroom 
subject in the public schools. Tapes, trans- 
parencies, or other materials are sent to the 
schools prior to the lecture, and questions 
of agreement or disagreement can be dis- 
cussed during the hookup. 

USE OF RETIRED TEACHERS 
Professional, capable retired teachers could 
help supervise beginning teachers, aiding 
them in lesson planning and correcting pa- 
pers and giving help and ideas in art, music, 
social studies, etc. Later in the year they 
could also be used as teacher aides or sub- 
stitute teachers. 

Dwight W. Allen, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia 

Kevin A. Ryan, Assistant Professor, Graduate 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois (as of September 1, 1966) 

A NEW FACE FOR SUPERVISION 
Through the use of new technological aids 
to supervision, a freer atmosphere for super- 
vision, and more focused supervision by 
fellow teachers, professional colleagues can 
systematically upgrade their performance. 



Specific proposals for improving supervision 
are video-tape recordings, in-service micro- 
teaching, time-lapse photography, and per- 
formance curriculum for teaching. 

Edwin Bailey, Chairman, Division of Educa- 
tional Administration, University of Mis- 
souri, Kansas City, Missouri 
Robert Bibens, Principal, Paseo High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Daniel U. Levine, Associate Director, Center 
for the Study of Metropolitan Problems in 
Education, University of Missouri, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Frank Markus, Coordinator of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL LABORATORY CENTERS 
(ILC) IN PROMOTING PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION AND FACILITATING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIALIZED 
CAREERS IN EDUCATION 
The Instructional Laboratory Center, op- 
erated jointly by a number of school dis- 
tricts and institutions of higher education, 
would introduce teachers to new approaches 
to curriculum and instruction and provide 
them with a supervised opportunity to test 
the approaches with students and to follow 
up on them in their home schools. The cen- 
ters also would serve as a convenient vehi- 
cle for training activities involving future 
teachers, counselors, administrators, and 
other professionals. 
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George E. Bair, Director of Education, South 
Carolina ETV Network, Columbia, South 
Carolina 

HAIL AND FAREWELL TO THE 
SELF-CONTAINED TEACHER 
The self-contained classroom is not a place, 
it is a person — the self-contained teacher. 
Until we teach teachers to be managers of 
instructional resources, we cannot funda- 
mentally change the American classroom 
environment. 

Edward W. Beaubier, Superintendent, Foun- 
tain Valley School District, Huntington 
Beach, California 

COORDINATING TEACHER PROGRAM 
The proposed program is a method to recog- 
nize and reward exemplary, career teachers. 
In operation, it also provides career teach- 
ers the opportunity to work in and develop 
innovations in teaching technology. 

John E. Bell, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 
PREPARING TEACHERS FOR INNOVATION 
—A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 
Qualified public school personnel should re- 
ceive joint appointments to the faculties of 
nearby colleges, with responsibilities for su- 
pervision and coordination of student teach- 
ing. The colleges would provide consultant 
help and leadership to the schools in imple- 
menting the newest practices in curriculum 
and instruction, creating an environment for 
a teacher education program of the latest 
and best practices. 

Lucille B. Boggan, Director, School-University 
Teacher Education Program, District of Col- 
umbia Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 
PRESERVICE EDUCATION OF TF/VCHERS 
FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 



It is proposed that the combined resources 
of eight m-etropolitan colleges and universi- 
ties and the D.C. Public Schools would pro- 
vide professional experiences to develop 
teachers adequately equipped to teach chil- 
dren in disadvantaged areas. The plan sug- 
gests a strong interdisciplinary approach, 
with all professional education given on-site 
in selected inner-city schools. 

Samuel M. Brownell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan | 

PROMOTION OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
The proposal vvould use procedures well 
tested in promoting teachers out of the class- 
room and into administrative and super- 
visory jobs. Qualifications for eligibility are 
suggested from which those considered best 
qualified by committee screening would be j 
promoted and receive annual increments to f 
the maximum of an assistant principal. i 

John H. Callan, Dean, School of Education, I 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, New 
Jersey | 

COOPERATIVE PROFESSIONAL 
REFRESHER AND EXCHANGE PROGRAM | 

A proposal that the college teacher of pro- 
fessional education courses be required, at 
least every five years for a full academic 
year, to return to the classroom level for | 
which he is preparing teachers. For the same j 
period, the teacher replaced would join the 
education faculty of the college and be as- 
signed responsibilities appropriate to his 
experience and interest. 

John L. Carnochan, Jr., Superintendent of I 

Schools, Board of Education of Frederick f 
County, Frederick, Maryland 
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NEW WAYS TO DIFFERENTIATE TEAM 
ASSIGNMENTS WITHIN A SCHOOL 
An organization plan for a large junior- 
senior high school, combining team-teach- 
ing and school-within-a-school concepts. An 
English team is used to illustrate the plan, 
involving a team leader, career teachers, in- 
terns, student teachers, and teacher aides. 

Helen J. Caskey, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cinnnuati, Ohio 
Ag.ies A. Manney, Professor of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
PROVIDING FOR THE INTERRUPTED 
CAREER IN TEACHING 
More effective counseling for women teach- 
er education undergraduates is proposed, as 
well as helpful information about combined 
teaching and homemaking. Telecasts of good 
teaching situations and “field memberships” 
in professional organizations could keep up 
the interest and competence of dropouts, 
while more flexible course schedules for 
those who return to college could help the 
delayed entrant to pursue a teaching career. 

Richard W. Clark, Assistant Principal, Hyak 
Junior High School, Bellevue, Washington 
LIMITED-RESPONSIBILITY AND 
PARAPROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 
Limited-responsibility and paraprofessional 
teachers, with differentiated salaries, could 
complement the roles of professional teach- 
ers. Limited-responsibility teachers would 
work part time in specific instructional 
positions, while certified paraprofessionals 
would work with teaching teams, perform- 
ing clerical and professional tasks. 

Clara E. Cockerille, Professor of Education, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 



Joseph R. Henderson, Head, Department of 
Education, Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Assisted by members of the Graduate Depart- 
ment classes in Philosophy, Supervision, 
and Administration 
A THREE-LEVEL APPROACH FOR 
IN-SERVICE GROWTH OF CAREER 
TEACHERS 

A plan for (a) permitting select teachers 
to plan their own in-service activities; (b) 
college and university pai -dcipation in guid- 
ing classroom and individual research and 
e: perimentation for the teachers in the pro- 
gram; and (c) a national exchange program 
for career teachers. 

James C. Cole, Associate Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Stanislaus State College, 
Turlock, California 

IMPROVING TEACHER EDUCATION: 

A PROPOSAL FOR “RE-EXPERIENCE” 

It is proposed that college professors of 
educational methods be given a chance to 
return to elementary or secondary school 
teaching in order to test theories, apply prin- 
ciples, and use methods they recommend in 
their courses. Underlying assumptions are 
presented, and three means of implementa- 
tion are included, together with some gen- 
eral policies. 

Franklin M. Canary, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama 

A PROPOSAL FOR INCULCATING 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH in 
SELECTED EDUCATORS 
It is proposed that selected career teach- 
ers, during in-service or on-campus training, 
“play” roles requiring high levels of crea- 
tive, inteilectual, or professional attitudes 
and behaviors. The concept and structuring 
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of the role playing would be based on the 
fixed-role therapy techniques advanced by 
George Kelly. 

James G. Cooper, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 
A CLINICAL APPROACH FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
The major theme is that most programs in 
professional education overemphasize ab- 
stract concepts, slighting the development 
of actual behavior. A plea is made for apply- 
ing a clinical approach, such as in medicine 
and dentistry, to the preparation of teachers. 

William Cotton, Director of Education, State 
University College, Geneseo, New York 
Alice Foley, Director of Instruction, Brighton 
Public Schools, Brighton, New York 
Daniel Hall, Associate Dean for Graduate 
Studies, State University College, Geneseo, 
New York 

THE INTERRUPTED CAREER OR LATE 
CHOICE OF CAREER IN TEACHING 
Selective and aggressive recruitment among 
other professions and industry should bring 
able people into the teaching profession. The 
efforts must include provision for guidance, 
professional programs, and financing. 

Lawrence P. Creedon, Administrative Assist- 
ant, Quincy Public Schools, Quincy, Massa- 
chusettr 

A PROPOSAL FOR AN IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING PROGRAM AIMED AT 
ESTABLISHING A CLIMATE FOR CHANGE 
(QUINCY PROJECT IN EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT] 

A three-year project assumes that no mean- 
ingful change can take place in public edu- 
cation until teacher behavior has been 
affected, that a teacher who is incapable of 



dealing with and responding to change is 
equally incapable of preparing young peo- 
ple to live in and contribute to a society 
characterized by continuous change. 

Edward L. Dambruch, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
Rhode Island 

Joseph MacAndrew, Principal, Park View 
Junior High School, Cranston, Rhode Island [ 
THE RESIDENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR THE BEGINNING TEACHER { 

The proposed program includes classroom 
instruction, participation in administration 
and guidance services, and active work in 
research and curriculum planning. All pro- I# 
fessional courses would be deleted from the 
undergraduate program and become part of 
the residency work as in-service courses 
conducted jointly by the school system and 
the training institution. 

Ruth C. Dammann, Principal, Central Grade 
School, Pueblo, Colorado 
Robert C. Richards, Teacher, Central Grade 
School, Pueblo, Colorado 
Herbert C. Bailey, Director of Elementary In- 
struction, Pueblo District No. 60 , Pueblo, 
Colorado 

IMAGINATION: A CURRICULAR 
NECESSITY 

Imagination is a curricular planning neces- 
sity when the problem is the teaching of 
reading to economically deprived children. 

The use of a centralized librarian to three 
classroom teachers for remedial work may 
prove helpful. 

Richard W. Day, Principal, The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire 
Albert C. Ganley, Instructor in History, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 
Hampshire 
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Joseph C. Grannis, Instructor in Educath'Tt, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Masba^nu- 
setts 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
Any program of teacher education faces 
a threefold task: to change the teacher’s 
view of his own role, to improve the under- 
standing of both teacher and student of the 
learning process, and to enable the teacher 
to become a scholar in his discipline or dis- 
ciplines. The university and the school must 
share in this responsibility by providing 
a comprehensive two-year program of 
study, observation, practice teaching, and 
evaluation. 

Eugene A. Diggs, Director of Instruction, 
School District of University City, Univer- 
sity City, Missouri 

TAILORED PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
FOR TEACHERS 

A call for a comprehensive approach to 
the continuing education of teachers. Al- 
though different parts of the program are 
described separately, they should be used 
in concert as a comprehensive approach to 
individualize in-service education. 

Victor W. Doherty, Director, Carnegie Profes- 
sional Growth Program, Portland Public 
Schools, Portland, Oregon 
Thomas E. Woods, Superintendent of Schools, 
Beaverton, Oregon 

PROPOSAL FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AN IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IN A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
It is suggested that outstanding classroom 
teachers be selected to develop and teach 
\ in-service courses, that teachers and prin- 
cipals cooperate in planning in-service pro- 
grams, that relationships with colleges and 



universities be developed in the interest of 
coordinating resources, and that careful and 
systematic evaluation procedures be em- 
ployed to ensure a quality program. 

Marion Donaldson, Superintendent, Amphi- 
theater Public Schools, Tucson, Arizona 
ORGANIZING FOR EFFECTIVE 
INSTRUCTION 

A plan for utilizing more effectively the 
professional competence of the teacher for 
more relevant and meaningful learning ex- 
periences for students. These twin purposes 
are accomplished by eliminating the tradi- 
tional method of organizing for instruction 
and providing, instead, for teacher control of 
time and bringing within the school the im- 
portant functions of planning and evaluation. 

John C. Drake, Executive Secretary, Kansas 
City Education Association, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

RELEASING CREATIVE POTENTIAL IN 
TEACHER-COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 
A technique for involving teachers and lay 
citizens in broad educational planning so 
that they forget their respective roles and 
learn to know and respect each other as per- 
sons. The school system would benefit from 
the fresh thinking engendered in the process. 

David D. Draves, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire 

H. Stuart Pickard, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Supervisory Union No. 56, Som- 
ersworth. New Hampshire 
John E. Splaine, Teacher and Visual Media 
Coordinator, Somersworth High School, 
Somersworth, New Hampshire 
A PROPOSAL FOR AN INDIVIDUAL 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PROGRAM 
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A year’s series of four or five workshops 
will help teachers to develop a better per- 
sonal understanding of the teaching-learning 
act and help colleagues perfect their skills 
and insights. The program will achieve a 
ripple effect by rotating workshop partici- 
pation among faculty members, who would 
subsequently instruct and supervise their 
colleagues in the home school, and by train- 
ing supervising teachers. 

Nicholas E. Duff, High School Social Studies 
Teacher, Wayzata, Minnesota 
Warren Nelson, Science Teacher, Minnetonka 
Junior High School, Excelsior, Minnesota 
Lorimer Palmer, Principal, Minnetonka Junior 
High School, Excelsior, Minnesota 
TAKING TIME TO GROW 
Teachers need time to develop their poten- 
tial in creativity, imaginative instruction, 
and utilization of new approaches. This plan 
calls for 20 percent of the time of career 
teachers to be set aside for a wide variety 
of individual growth activities. 

Mary Dunn, Professor of Education, Waynes- 
burg College, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
Harry J. Brownfield, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Fayette County, Pennsylvania 
Samuel A. Christopher, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Waynesburg College, Waynes- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Paul S. Deem, Director of Music, Joint High 
School System, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 
Beatrice V. Guesman, Reading Supervisor, 
Central Greene School District, Waynes- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

NEW WAYS TO ENCOURAGE CAREER 
STATUS FOR TEACHERS 
Suggestions include recognition through 
status and salary and specific improvements 
of working situations. Among the latter is 



recommended a "Resource Teacher Award” 
involving a year’s leave of absence with full 
salary and travel expense money. 

Patricia A. Ellis, Coordinator of Instructional 
Services, Massachusetts Teachers Associa- 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts 
A NEW PROGRAM FOR BEGINNING 
TEACHERS 

Under this plan the structure of teacher 
preparation and school staff organization 
will be revised and the number of years of 
study and practice necessary for certifica- 
tion will be increased. The university and 
school will work together on a two-year 
program, and the master’s degree and cer- 
tification will be awarded only after suc- 
cessful completion of internship and a year 
as assistant teacher. 

N. H. Evers, Director, School of Education, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
John K. Wilcox, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
INTERLUDE OR CAREER 
An attempt to categorize both basic prob- 
lems and suggested solutions in establishing 
the career status of teaching. Four issues are 
identified and solutions formulated: salary 
— twelve-month rather than a nine-month 
base; challenge — to bring back the "joy” of 
teaching; status — only for those who de- 
serve it; responsibility — dedication to the 
profession. 

Kenneth C. Farrer, Head, Department of Sec- 
ondary Education, Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah 

PROPOSED PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION AT UTAH 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
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A program of undergraduate secondary 
teacher education in which methods instruc- 
tion and student teaching are provided 
simultaneously. Three courses in psycho- 
logical, sociological, and philosophical foun- 
dations of secondary education constitute 
the remainder of the professional education 
program. 

Milton L Ferguson, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, Louisiana State University, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana 

Marie S. Marcus, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Louisiana State University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

COOPERATIVE AND DIFFERENTIATED 

TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
The proposal is designed to provide (a) 
professional growth of teachers in the gen- 
eral academic areas, with specialization in a 
particular area, thus preparing teachers for 
differentiated assignments in team-teaching 
situations; and (b) opportunities for teach- 
ers to attain career status with extra 
remuneration. Preservice and in-service ex- 
periences are stressed. 

John C. Fitch, Principal, The Granada Com- 
munity School and Teacher Education 
Center, Reed Union School District, Belve- 
dere-Tiburon-Corte Madera, California 

Dorothy S. Blackmore, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Elementary Teacher 
Education, Dominican College, San Rafael, 
California 

Edward C. Pino, Superintendent, Reed Union 
School District, Belvedere-Tiburon-Corte 
Madera, California 

THE GRANADA PLAN: AN APPROACH 

TO NEW HORIZONS OF INDIVIDUALIZED 

TEACHER COMPETENCE 



A school district’s unique approach to the 
individualized preservice education, induc- 
tion, and in-service growth of teachers at 
the different levels of professional service. 

Imogene Forte, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Gilbert Shearron, Assistant Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Department of Educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

A SUPERVISED INITIAL TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 

This proposal calls for a joint effort by 
school systems and teacher education insti- 
tutions for a program of supervision and 
reinforcement for beginning teachers. 

Clifford D. Foster, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, College of Education, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Lloyd eleven. Principal, Echo Lake Elementary 
School, Shoreline School District, Seattle, 
Washington 

William Riley, Team Leader, Grades 5 and 6, 
Echo Lake Elementary School, Shoreline 
School District, Seattle, Washington 

A STAFF UTILIZATION PLAN FOR THE 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
The design is for enhancement of the 
morale and effectiveness of elementary 
school teachers. Provisions are made for the 
involvement of selected faculty and students 
from the teacher education program of a 
state university. 

Stanley L. Freeman, Jr., Assistant Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine 

Malcolm Doble, Principal, Rockland High 
School, Rockland, Maine 
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A DEMONSTRATION TEACHING 
CENTER FOR SLOW LEARNERS AND 
DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 
A proposed program for slow learners of 
high school age which would be used as a 
training center for both preservice and in- 
service teachers preparing to work in team 
teaching, with a curriculum adapted to these 
students. 

Harry L. Garrison, Supervisor of Teacher 
Training, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 
Washington 

THE SEATTLE TEACHER PERFORMANCE 
APPRAISAL PROJECT 
Seattle teachers and administrators seek a 
practical answer to the question of how in- 
struction can be improved by evaluation 
of teaching. 

Frank Gerhardt, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Eileen Shea, Elementary Teacher, Oxford 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
John Malian, Assistant Director, Department 
of International Programs, Ohio University, 
Athens. Ohio 

DOCTORATE OF PROFESSIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 

The proposal features voluntary assess- 
ment of any educator by a visiting peer 
group to determine by established criteria 
his achievement as a functioning educator. A 
doctorate of achievement would be awarded 
to all who meet the criteria by the National 
Education Association; local recognition is 
also encouraged. 

Timothy Graves, Principal, Hanscom Primary 
School, Lincoln, Massachusetts 
Anne L. Ryle, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 



Joan B, Warren, Principal, Hartwell School, 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 
AN EXPANDED PROGRAM OF 
SUPERVISION AND SPECIALIZATION FOR 
EXPERIENCED AND INEXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS 

Primary instruction will improve as teach- 
ers are given more specialized training in 
one or two subjects by the university and 
the schools. Concurrently there must be 
functional and constant supervision by spe- [ 
cialists-supervisors in each subject field. i 

Donald Hair, Assistant Director of Curriculum 
Research, Education Research Council of 
Greater Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 
SCHOOL-COLLEGE COOPERATION FOR 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION AND 
STAFF UTILIZATION 
In implementing curriculum change at the 
secondary level, there is need for teamwork 
among professional staff. Effective utiliza- 
tion of secondary school and college per- 
sonnel is imperative for meaningful pre- 
service and in-service education. 

Norman K. Hamilton, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Portland Public Schools, Portland, 
Oregon 

James R. Hale, Assistant to the Coordinator 
of Supervised Teaching, Portland State Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon 

William T. Ward, Director, Teacher Education 
and Certification, Oregon State Department 
of Education, Salem, Oregon 
Edna Kehl, Eugene Public Schools, Eugene, i 
Oregon | 

John E. Suttle, Associate Professor of Educa- I 
tion. University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon I 
CLINICAL APPROACH TO THE INDUCTION f 
OF TEACHERS INTO THE PROFESSION 



I 



! 
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A design to improve the quality of student 
teaching or internship through the develop- 
ment of a core group of competent supervis- 
ing teachers. The supervisors’ work is co- 
ordinated and improved by a college-school 
liaison professor trained in clinical ap- 
proaches to the improvement of teaching. 

John M. Harrer, Teacher of English, Newton 
High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 
KEEPING STRONG TEACHERS IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

Prestige is an important motivation. School 
committees, administrators, teachers organ- 
izations, and individual teachers all may 
contribute to the self-esteem of the class- 
room teacher. 

W. Stewart Harrison, Assistant Principal, 
Mount Pleasant Junior High School. Wil- 
mington, Delaware 
SUBJECT SYNTHESIS AND THE 
SPECIALIST TEAM 

Academic specialities of a teaching staff 
must be reorganized so that subject synthe- 
sis will become part of the curriculum rather 
than a desired outcome. A team approach is 
suggested in which each staff member serves 
as a generalist for a large part of the school 
year, followed by intensive study of a major 
problem through the combined efforts of 
the specialists in each discipline. 

Albert L. Hartman, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Flor- 
ham-Madison Campus, Madison, New Jersey 
William H. Mason, Jr., Lecturer in Education, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, Florham- 
Madison Campus, Madison, New Jersey 
Leon Mones, Author and Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Flor- 
ham-Madison Campus, Madison, New Jersey 
AN APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING 



The program provides for the entrance of 
liberal arts majors into an elemeitary teach- 
ing program — a 20-week apprenticeship 
teaching experience in the seventh college 
seme&ter. Each apprentice senior will be 
guided by a competent classroom teacher 
selected by the school district and the Uni- 
versity and paid an appropriate fee. sup- 
ported by seminars and supervision from 
the University. 

Robert O. Holley, Jr., Teacher, Urbana Ele- 
mentary School, Frederick, Maryland 

In cooperation with George Brake, Alice De- 
Lauter, Doris Engel, Merilyn Haynes, and 
Patricia Kane, Teachers, Urbana Elemen- 
tary School: Carol Vandervoort. Student 
Teacher: and Professor Margaret Munn, 
Hood College. 

PLAN OF PRESERVICE TRAINING 

FOR TEACHERS 

Both beginning and experienced teachers 
feel that there should be more intensive pro- 
grams in teacher education institutions, pro- 
viding opportunities for student teachers to 
have supervised experiences with children 
during all four undergraduate years. Small 
groups of student teachers should work 
closely with a supervisor who is with them 
in all observation and teaching activities. 

Phyllis Hopkins, Elementary School Teacher, 
Billings, Montana 

A NEW KIND OF INTERNSHIP-RESIDENCY 

PROGRAM FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 
A proposal for an eight-year program ex- 
tending from early contacts with children 
in the freshman college year through a pe- 
riod of internship with an interaction be- 
tVvfcen theory and practice. The program is 
designed to develop career teachers through 
close liaison between the colleges and 
schools. 
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fames G. ftowoU, Prmcipal. McLean Elemen- 
tary School, Wichita, Konsos 
THE INTERNSHIP-RESIDENCY 
PROGRAM FOR IMPROVED TEACHER 
TRAINING AND AS AN UNTAPPED 
CLASSROOM RESOURCE 
The intern teacher is assigned to the staff 
of a cooperating school for a 36-week pro- 
gram — his first full year of teaching experi- 
ence. The proposal suggests a team effort 
involving the university director of student 
teaching, the school building administrator, 
the supervising teacher (possibly a team of 
teachers), and the state department of 
education. 

Paul E. Huffington, Director, Division of In- 
struction, Maryland State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland 
Gilbert B. Schiffman, Supervisor of Reading, 
Maryland State Department of Education. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Mildred L. Sowers, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland 
PROPOSAL FOR IN-SERVICE TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND REMEDIATION 
OF DISABLED TEACHERS 
The proposal recognizes the inadequacies 
of most teacher education institutions in the 
preparation of teachers in reading. It recom- 
mends a long-range, cooperative program of 
in-service teacher education — local work- 
shops using the master teacher technique, 
with groups of four or five inexperienced 
teachers in lecture-demonstration-discus- 
sion with teachers and students. 

Eleanore A. Hunter, Director of Elementary 
Education, Penn Hills School District, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

THE CO-TEACHING PLAN IN PENN HILLS 



A plan to handle efficiently the ever* in- 
creasing enrollment in elementary schools. 
The plan keeps all children in school for a 
full session each day. 

Elizabeth Hunter, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Hunter College of the City University 
of New York, New York 
Edmund Amidon, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
AN INTERNSHIP PROGRAM DESIGNED 
TO IMPROVE THE WORLD OF THE 
BEGINNING TEACHER 
Two beginning teachers share responsibility 
for one class under supervision of school 
and college personnel. They study and 
analyze their own and each other’s teach- 
ing and take advanced education courses, 
completing 13-16 credits toward a master’s 
degree. 

William L. Husk, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

CONSULTANTS FOR BEGINNING 
TEACHERS 

The proposal suggests that local education 
associations employ consultants (counsel- 
ors) to be available to all new teachers. A 
consultant would be in a better position 
than are principals and supervisors to help 
new teachers clarify their experience and 
seek solutions to their problems. 

Esther Jenkins, Associate Professor of Elemen- 
taiy Education, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 

Myrtle Collins, Reading Consultant, Kame- 
hameha Schools, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Ruth Kiehm, Language Arts Teacher, Public 
Schools of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Margaret Yamashiro, Curriculum Specialist 
Hawaii Department of Education, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

ENCOURAGING CAREER STATUS 
FOR TEACHERS 

All who enter the classroom can become 
career teachers if we do something about 
each step toward entrance to the profes- 
sion, Suggestions are made for improving 
recruitment and selection, preservice edu- 
cation, the induction process, teaching con- 
ditions (especially leadership, recognition, 
and the professional image}, and continu- 
ing education. 

Elizabeth Jones, Secretary to the FacuHy, 

! Pacific Oaks College, Pasadena, California 
; WAYS TO PROVIDE FOR PROPER 

j PREPARATION AND UTILIZATION OF 

1 MATURE ADULTS WHO DECIDE LATE 
! TO ENTER TEACHING: A PROGRAM FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN AS 
PREKINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
I The new demands for qualified prekinder- 
i garten teachers must be met primarily by 
I college-educated housewives, many of whom 

I will be employed on a part-time basis. The 
Pacific Oaks program facilitates their return 
to college through individual counseling, tui- 
tion aid, flexible scheduling, and continuing 
opportunity to relate theory to practice in 
an integrated children’s school and college 
setting. 

Gertrude S. Kirkwood, Coordinator, Teacher 
Induction Project and Student Teachers, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
A TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

The proposal distinguishes between the 
terms internship and student teaching, re- 
stricting the use of the former to programs 
which involve graduate students in part- 
time but full-responsibility teaching. A fifth- 



or sixth-year extension is assumed, with 
joint responsibility for planning suitable 
seminar training assigned to both university 
and school system. 

Margaret Knispel, Teacher of English and De- 
partment Chairman, Beaverton High School, 
Beaverton, Oregon 

INDIVIDUALIZING PROFESSIONAL 

GROWTH PROGRAMS 
Teachers should assume responsibility for 
individual professional growth programs 
which include more than formal academic 
credit. Written proposals and evaluations 
of such broad programs should be consid- 
ered in determining teachers’ positions and 
salaries. 

Robert E. Kroner, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 

THE ACT OF DISCOVERY IN A 

TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Emphasis is on the importance of the in- 
dividual teacher, and a specific program to 
aid in the development of each teacher’s 
potential is offered. The act of discovery, 
properly used in a teacher education pro- 
gram, can promote teachers capable of meet- 
ing the demands of a rapidly changing 
social order. 

Toby K. Kurzband, Principal, P. S. 1 M, New 
York, New York; on leave as Project Coordi- 
nator, Title III, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, New York City 

NEW FUNDS FOR SCHOOL-COLLEGE 

COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Metropolitan New York TEPS is giving at- 
tention to possible projects on the role of 
cooperating teachers which could be funded 
under recent federal legislation. A review of 
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existing and proposed (a) seminars for co- 
operating teachers and college supervisors, 
(b) use of cooperating teachers as potential 
members of college staffs, and (c) programs 
of ‘staff development and recruitment, in- 
volving various levels from subprofessional 
aides to cooperating teachers to teacher edu- 
cation administrators. 

Stanton Langworthy, Dean of Instruction, 
Glassboro State College, Glassboro, New 
Jersey 

A FIELD EXPERIENCE FOR PRESERVICE 

AND IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
Groups of 20 college juniors serve for one 
semester as teaching assistants in the 
schools of a disadvantaged neighborhood, 
relating classroom experience to profes- 
sional courses on campus. The advantages 
are a close relationship between theory and 
practice, better guidance of student develop- 
ment, better morale among the public school 
teachers, and more time for the teachers to 
individualize instruction and work on in- 
service studies. 

Jack D. Lawrie, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, North Carolina 

Mrs. Ray Arnold, Classroom Teacher, Wash- 
ington City Schools, Washington, North 
Carolina 

William H. Cartv/right, Professor of Education, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 

Ada Jarvis, Elementary Supervisor, Washing- 
ton City Schools, Washington, North 
Carolina 

Roland Nelson, Chairman, Education Depart- 
ment, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND UNIVERSITY 

COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
A different approach to teacher education 
at the preservice and in-service levels uti- 



lizes a joint committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of collaborating school systems 
and the cooperating university. Stress is 
upon modification of existing patterns of 
student-teaching supervision and the use 
of clinical professors in in-service programs. 

D. Leonard Lieberman, Jr., Assistant Professor 
of Education, Central Connecticut State Col- 
lege, New Britain, Connecticut 
AN EXTENDED INTERNSHIP 
TRAINING PROGRAM 
The objectives are to produce “experienced” 
teachers, providing the beginner with a 
background based on practical experience 
and correlated methods courses in an inten- 
sive four-year program. The internship 
phase is a continuous process, providing 
field experience in the freshman year and 
Iluulminating with independent teaching dur- 
ing the last year of the program. 

Patrick D. Lynch, Associate Professor and Di- 
rector of NIMH Administrator Training 
Program, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 
TRAINING A COMMUNITY TEACHER 
Teachers who are to be effective in a school 
oriented to changing the community around 
it must be trained to analyze and work in a 
community. Their preparation must be based 
on a concept of the teacher as change agent 
in a community and must cast aside much 
of the conventional wisdom and lore of 
teacher education. 

Malcolm B. MacEwan, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Cape May Court House, New 
Jersey 

CO-SERVICE PROGRAM FOR DEGREE 
HOLDERS WHO HAVE NOT BEEN 
PREPARED FOR TEACHING 
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Many teachers are employed by boards of 
education without adequate professional 
preparation. The co-service program in- 
volves such teachers in course work con- 
current with school year and summer em- 
ployment. 

Max G. McAuIey, Principal, Rockbrook Ele- 
mentary School, Omaha, Nebraska 
A VARIATION ON TEAM TEACHING 
A plan for redeployment of children for 
instructional purposes augmented by an ex- 
tended school hour program. 

Richard I. Miller, Director, Program on Educa- 
tional Change, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
William P. Sloan, on leave from Manchester 
College, Manchester, Indiana 
REMAKING THE WORLD OF THE 
CAREER TEACHER 

Suggestions about how the work of the 
career teacher can be brought closer to what 
is advocated for him. Areas dealt with in- 
clude the use of professional time; intra- 
school. interschool, and interprofessional 
communication; in-service programs; on- 
the-job professional growth; professional 
pruning: and organizational innovations. 

Douglas L. Minnis, Head of Teacher Education, 
Department of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, California 
Hugh C. Black, Chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Davis, Cali- 
fornia 

Kent Gill, Teacher, Davis Junior High School, 
Davis, California 

Charles Keaster, Assistant Superintendent of 
Yolo County Schools, Woodland, California 
A REGIONAL CONSORTIUM 
FOR THE CONTINUING EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 



A design for a continuing education pro- 
gram on a regional cooperative basis. The 
regional consortium would pool the funds, 
personnel, ideas, and efforts of the public 
schools, school offices, colleges, and univer- 
sities in a 22-county area. 

Mabel M. Mitchell, Classroom Teacher, Boul- 
der City, Nevada 

STUDENT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
A design to increase the competency of 
beginning teachers by providing more su- 
pervised on-the-job training. The Student 
Internship at Brigham Young University 
promises concrete data in a year or two that 
should be valuable to the profession. 

Howard Lee Nostrand, Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literature, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 

CONTINUING LIBERAL EDUCATION 

OF TEACHERS 

Beginning teachers, in discussion groups 
with experienced teachers, would study sig- 
nificant, cross-disciplinary questions with 
the help of materials prepared for them. Fel- 
lowships would be offered for second-year 
projects bearing on school curricula, and im- 
plications would be drawn for the improve- 
ment of preservice cultural (and cross-cul- 
tural) education. 

Robert M. O'Kane, Professor of Education. 
Rutgers, The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 

NEW APPROACHES TO INDIVIDUALIZED 

PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PLANS 

FOR TE.^CHERS 

Increasing complexities and demands of 
the teaching function cannot properly con- 
tinue to reside in the inflexible, mass ap- 
proach to definition of the teacher’s role and 
status; such an approach precludes individ- 
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ualized planning, incentive, and desired dif- 
ferences. Redefinitions of teaching roles 
and status would permit individualized ap- 
proaches to professional growth; a schema 
suggests a hierarchical organization pattern 
for moving from beginner to the role of 
master teacher. 

Betty Lou Pagel, Principal, Corlett Elementary 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Weston Brook, Assistant Superintendent for 
Instruction, Sheridan, Wyoming 
Lawrence A. Walker, Associate Dean, College 
of Education, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming 

STAFFING THE SCHOOL OF TOMORROW 
A plan for utilizing teachers to better ad- 
vantage by staffing a school for greater spe- 
cialization on the part of individuals and by 
the use of aides, clerks, and nonteaching 
specialists. Career teachers are encouraged 
to become master teachers through financial 
remuneration and greater recognition. 

Charles G. Paine, Housemaster, Danbury High 
School, Danbury, Connecticut 
Ernest E. Weeks, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Danbury, Connecticut 
A SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
FINDING TEACHERS WHO UNDERSTAND 
THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED 
Many culturally disadvantaged people are 
capable of being educated and certified as 
teachers and would have the ability to un- 
derstand and teach their own. It is proposed 
that young people so identified be enrolled 
in training programs in cooperating colleges, 
with funds being sought from federal legis- 
lation. 

Ed Pfau, Dean, School of Education, Northern 
Michigan University, Marquette, Michigan 



Henry f. Bothwell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Marquette, Michigan 

Frederick G. Briscoe, English Teacher, Mar- 
quette Senior High School, Marquette, 
Michigan 

A LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROGRAM IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
The proposal suggests a shift from the cur- 
rent stress on student-teaching experiences 
to a broader concern for the development of 
a climate for all professional staff members, 
thereby providing for long-term improve- 
ment of the teaching-learning climate, en- 
riching the student-teaching experience 
indirectly, and attacking directly the condi- 
tions under which the career teacher prac- 
tices. 

Dorothy L. Pounds, Teacher, Garfield High 
School, Seattle, Washington 
USE OF LAY TEACHERS IN THE 
STUDY LABORATORY 
The study laboratory provides an enrich- 
ment program for educationally and cultur- 
ally disadvantaged high school students 
which utilizes the education, social back- 
ground, and civic concern of lay persons 
under the coordination of a teacher-super- 
visor. Students in small groups are assisted 
in improving study skills and work habits in 
the content fields and in strengthening their 
self-image; this is supplemented by pro- 
grams of films, speakers, and artists. 

John D. Pulliam, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Charles Goss, Teaching Assistant in Education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
PROVIDING FOR INTERRUPTED CAREER 
OR LATE CHOICE OF CAREER THROUGH 
FITTING POSITIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 
TO THE SKILLS AND CHARACTERISTICS i 
OF CANDIDATES 
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Many late-starting and interrupted career- 
ists are driven out of teaching because of 
rigid requirements and a lack of considera- 
tion for experience. It is proposed that se- 
lected schools and systems work out a pro- 
gram for such teachers which will be flexible 
and make use of individual backgrounds. 

H. D. Quiiiman, Principal, Lee Hamilton Ele- 
mentary School, Ferguson, Missouri 

In cooperation with Roger Bredenkamp, Assist- 
ant Principal, McCluer Senior High School; 
Paul Koch, Assistant Superintendent: Har- 
old Lisak, Elementary Principal; and Fay 
McKinney and Marian Wilson, Primary 
Teachers; Ferguson-FIorissant School Dis- 
trict. 

AN INTERNSHIP PROGRAM FOR 

BEGINNING TEACHERS 
New teachers must feel they are succeed- 
ing and gain satisfaction from their accom- 
plishments, which cannot be achieved if they 
are assigned in the same manner as experi- 
enced teachers. It is proposed that the new 
teacher be assigned to work with a com- 
petent experienced teacher for his first year, 
the team being responsible for the progress 
of a particular group of children and the in- 
tern gradually assuming more responsibility 
as the year progresses. 

John A. Redmond, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Vermont, Burlington. 
Vermont 

MICROCOSMIC MODEL FOR 

STUDENT TEACHING 
A purposeful program of student teaching 
for the evaluator and the evaluated. 

Elinor Richardson, ConsuItant-in-Charge, Tele- 
vision Section, Division of Educational 
Media, Los Angeles County Schools, Los 
Angeles, California 



ASSISTANCE FOR NEW TEACHERS 
Specific ways in which immediate assistance 
can be given to new teachers, with methods, 
materials, and content. 

fack L. Roach, Principal, Urbana Elementary 
School, Frederick, Maryland 
Edith McKnight, Teacher, Urbana Elementary 
School, Frederick, Maryland 
Linda Simms, Teacher, Urbana Elementary 
School, Frederick, Maryland 
Advisory committee; Belvc Hargett, Teacher, 
Urbana Elementary School; Lura Hawkins, 
Vice-Principal, South Frederick School; and 
Janice Wickiess, Elementary Supervisor for 
Frederick County. 

PROGRAM TO ENCOURAGE INDIVIDUAL 
GROWTH AND CAREER STATUS 
FOR TEACHERS 

Ways to make teaching a more challenging 
profession for those who show initiative and 
concern. The plan would involve teachers in 
decisions affecting all aspects of the instruc- 
tional program, which would in turn help 
them develop a respect for their work and a 
desire to improve. 

Neill A. Rosser, Associate Professor and Direc- 
tor of Student Teaching and Teacher Place- 
ment, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 

A PROPOSAL FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Outline of a teacher preparation program 
culminating in a provisional certificate, and 
for provisional certificate holders working 
for the master of arts in teaching and the 
career certificate. Suggestions are made for 
participation of prospective teachers in ac- 
tual classroom situations, from the junior 
through the fifth year, in a sequence of ob- 
servation through internship. 
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Jean Sampson, National Director, Catalyst in 
Education, Lewiston, Maine 
Stanley L. Freeman, Jr., Assistant Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine 

PROPOSAL FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT UTILIZING PART-TIME 
TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
A large reservoir of qualified teachers ex- 
ists among women college graduates (both 
experienced teachers and those willing to 
prepare for teaching) who are not free to 
accept full-time teaching assignments but 
who are eager to teach part time. A plan is 
outlined for a demonstration project in ten 
school systems to determine the use of part- 
time teachers. 

Jack O. L. Saunders, Head, Department of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education, New 
Mexico State University, University Park, 
Nev/ Mexico 

Donald C. Roush, Dean, College of Teacher 
Education, New Mexico State University, 
University Park, New Mexico 
THE EXPERIENCED BEGINNER 
The work-study Teacher Education Coop- 
erative Program produces teachers with the 
equivalent of two years of experience in the 
laboratory of the public schools. The pro- 
gram for able, selected students may give 
guidelines for innovation in staff organiza- 
tion and extended laboratory experience. 

Richard W. Saxe, Associate Professor and Di- 
rector of Student Teaching, Illinois 7'eachers 
College: Chicago-South, Chicago, Illinois 
With the cooperation of the faculty of Dumas 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
A REORGANIZATION OF PERSONNEL 
RESOURCES 



It is proposed that the introduction of 
volunteers and teacher aides and certain 
changes in relationships of existing person- 
nel will lead to increased efficiency in public 
education. The plan would relieve teachers 
of certain administrative tasks by assigning 
such tasks to a buriness management staff. 



Harvey B. Scribner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Teaneck, New Jersey 

A LIVE PROGRAM IN TEACHER 

EDUCATION IN TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 
A description of improvements in teacher 
education as a result of (aj identification of 
the need for improvement, (b) concern on 
the part of the local school disirict, and (cj 
implementation through cooperation be- 
tween the local school system and the send- 
ing colleges. 

Charles H. Slaughter, Assistant Dean, College 
of Education, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Richard E. Ishler, Director of Student Field Ex- 
periences, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio 

With the assistance of Martin Klimco, Assist- 
ant Director of Personnel, Toledo Public 
Schools 

A SIXTH- YEAR PROGRAM FOR THE 

PREPARATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATES 

A method of identifying and preparing 
outstanding resident teachers for the in- 
creasing numbers of student teachers. Sig- 
nificant aspects of the proposal include 
academic rank and a substantial salary sup- 
plement for graduates who become teacher 
education associates. 
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Mildred B. Smith, General Elementary Con- 
sultant, Flint Community Schools, Flint, 
Michigan 

AN INTERNSHIP-RESIDENCY TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS OF 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 

A two-semester internship program would 
enable trainees to get a feel for teaching and 
for the community, and, being separated 
from the student-teaching phase, allow them 
to try new ideas, ask questions, and even 
make honest mistakes without concern 
about the student-teaching grade. An accom- 
panying seminar of teachers, community 
personnel, and university staff would assure 
I the weaving of theoretical and practical 

j threads of the program. 

(■ 



f Ruth L. Southwick, Training School Teacher, 
{ Horace Mann School, State College at Salem, 
I Massachusetts 

I NEW APPROACHES TO INDIVIDUALIZED 
1 PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PROGRAMS 
j FOR TEACHERS 

! Classroom teaching becomes a fully rec- 
’i ognized career as the teacher elects to re- 

main in the classroom and, with further 
education, assumes additional responsibili- 



ties such as curriculum planning and devel- 
opment, student-teaching supervision, and 
assisting beginning teachers. He is recog- 
nized as an educator equal in status and sal- 
ary to administrators. 

Robert J. Stalcup, Acting Head Professor, De- 
partment of Foundations of Education, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama 
A PROPOSAL TO IMPROVE 
TEACHER PREPARATION AND 
TEACHER PERFORMANCE 

Proposed opportunities for education stu- 
dents and teachers in service to participate 
in the work of social agencies. The major 
purpose is to provide teachers with new in- 
sights about the role of education as one of 
a group of social institutions responsible for 
improving our society. 

Lloyd L. Taylor, Principal, Littlebrook School, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
NEW APPROACHES TO INDIVIDUAL 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PROGRAMS 
A discussion of climatic conditions that 
nurture professional growth and identifica- 
tion of some promising current approaches. 
The idea is presented that the supervisor or 
administrator is a teacher of teachers and 
should employ techniques currently advo- 
cated for the classroom, such as individ- 
ualization, flexible grouping, and use of 
small groups. 

Katharine Taylor, Consultant in Education, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Joseph C. Segar, Director, Shady Hill School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
A PROPOSAL TO MAKE TEACHING 
A MORE ATTRACTIVE AND 
MEANINGFUL CAREER 



Lawrence J. Sorohan, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
William P. Colbert, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 
AN APPROACH TO INDIVIDUALIZED 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTFI 
An individualized approach to the in-serv- 
ice education of teachers through the coop- 
eration of teachers and the college faculty 
responsible for their professional prepara- 
tion. 
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Suggested opportunities for the professional 
and personal growth of career teachers and 
ways to encourage them to be more active 
in community life. Proposals are “teacher 
without portfolio” status, visiting teachers 
outstanding in particular fields, teacher ex- 
change, and grants for distinguished teach- 
ers who wish to work in community service. 

Phillip R. Viereck, Elementary School Teacher, 
North Bennington, Vermont 
WAYS TO ENCOURAGE CAREER STATUS 
FOR TEACHERS 

Patient service in the classroom brings its 
own reward, both in daily contact with 
youth and in the satisfaction of a meaning- 
ful life. Yet, if a lifetime of teaching is to be 
regarded as a worthy ambition, the teacher 
should expect an inireasingly active role in 
decision making. 

Helen Wardeberg, Professor of Education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Ann Gunning, Coordinator of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca, New 
York 

John D. Hart, Principal, Northeast School, 
Ithaca, New York 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM TO FOSTER 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

Proposed teaching teams in the elementary 
school, a fifth-year residency program com- 
bining professional study and field work, 
planned involvement of community volun- 
teers, and an internship at the doctoral level 
for career supervisors and teachers of teach- 
ers. Professional roles are designated for 
team leaders, teacher associates, teacher 
aides, and supervisory interns, in a modified 
organization of the elementary school. 



Dorothy Watson, Elementary School Teacher, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Gilbert Rees, University of Missouri, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

SEMINAR FOR FIRST-YEAR TEACHERS 
There is evidence that a large number of 
teachers become discouraged during their 
first year or two in teaching, it is proposed 
that a seminar be designed so that first-year 
teachers can consult with the staff of a 
school of education and their problems can 
be considered in broader perspective than 
that provided by a single public school. 



Norman L. Whisler, Director of Personnel, 
Livonia Public Schools, Livonia, Michigan 
STAFFING SCHOOLS WITH CAREER 
TEACHERS 

The proposal recognizes a need for non- 
career teachers to perform in a technical 
capacity, as well as for career teachers with 
a broader professional role. Career teachers 
are rewarded by greater involvement in de- 
cision making and in roles outside regular 
classroom instruction, and by a salary sched- 
ule which recognizes the increased role. 

O. Geral Wilde, High School Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Provo, Utah 

Certification Committee, Alpine Education As- 
sociation: Lowell Baum, Teacher; Clyde 
Beardall, Teacher; Melvin Beckstrand, Prin- 
cipal; Loree Brown, Teacher; Calvin Frand- 
sen. Teacher; Quinn A. Hatch, Assistant 
Superintendent, Alpine School District; Lu- 
cile Richards, Teacher; Jess R. Walker, 
Director of Public Relations 
A PILOT STUDY ON THE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW UTAH 
STATE CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 
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l‘he fitiitly |uovidfS for the approval by a 
committee «)f teaclu^rs ami administrators 
> )f classwork. travid. %vork experience, re* 
search, workshops. iu*service training, and 
other professional experiences for tlie re* 
newal of the new Utah State Professional 
Certificate and for the approval of a fifth 
year of classwork in lieu of the master’s 
degree for the Professional Certificate. 

Donah! E. Wilson, Director, Teacher Educa- 
tion Programs, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Los Angeles, California 
SPECIALIST-TEACHER PROGRAM 
A two-year graduate program combining 
academic work with an expanding sequence 
of professional education and on-the-job re- 
sponsibilities. Master’s degree work in a 
subject field, professional courses, and prac- 
tical application in the classroom provide a 
firm foundation for the development of out- 
standing teacher candidates. 

Dustin W. Wilson, Jr., Superintendent of 
Schools, Dover, Delaware 
ADMINISTRATIVE AVENUES TO 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
The plan is to examine carefully the present 
teaching tasks in terms of their complexity, 
frequency, and relationship to instruction 
of children. Also proposed is an investiga- 
tion into re-allocation of time, space, and 
personnel in light of increasing technologi- 
cal facilities. 

June Woods, Classroom Teacher, Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado 
LAEDI: A PROPOSAL FOR THE 
REVAMPING OF THE ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER’S DAY IN ORDER TO 
STIMULATE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
AND MAINTAIN POSITIVE TEACHING 
ATTITUDES 



Laedi is a utopian school setup based on 
the theory that a pi‘rson who keeps his own 
mind sharp is more likely to be a better 
teacher, in place of energy-sapping nonin- 
structional duties, time and opportunity are 
provided for planning, evaluation, study, 
and research. 

Edward Yeomans, Consultant on Summer En- 
richment Programs to the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools [and consultant 
to the Puerto Rico Department of Education j. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW WAYS TO ENCOURAGE CAREER 
STATUS FOR TEACHERS 
Teachers associations should press for the 
position of master teacher within the hier- 
archy of school systems. The position would 
permit a limited schedule of classes but 
would carry with it the responsibility for 
training interns and young teachers and for 
the improvement of curriculum; the salary 
would be roughly equivalent to that of 
the principal. 

George P. Young, Superintendent, Gallup- 
McKinley County Schools, Gallup, New 
Mexico 

NEW WAYS TO DIFFERENTIATE 
ASSIGNMENTS WITHIN A SCHOOL— 

THE “TEAM OF SPECIALISTS’’ IDEA 
A proposed plan for assignment in an ele- 
mentary school. Generalist teachers would 
oversee the learning of students and be re- 
sponsible for keeping current with the prog- 
ress and educational needs of each student; 
specialist teachers would be responsible for 
the preparation and presentation by various 
media of the programs of instruction and 
for the learning of students who need spe- 
cial assistance. 
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Willkim G* Zimmerman. Jr.. Sapermtvmlent of 
Schools, Umiovf-r, New Humpi-Iiiro 
NEW WAYS TO uiFFERENlTATE 
ASSIGNMENTS WITHIN A SCHOCL— 

THE “TEAM OF SPECIALISTS** IDEA 
A hierarchy of professional personnel 
should be established for elementary*sec- 



ondary classroom teaching, with titles and 
remuneration similar to the ranks in college 
teaching. For maximum use of professional 
telent, a corps of trained paraprofessionals 
should become an integral part of the school 
staff. 



} 

I 

! 

1 
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PANELISTS 

Helen D* Berwald, Professor of Education. 
Carleton College. Northfield. Minnesota 

Robert N. Bush. Professor of Education. 
Stanford University. Stanford, California 

fames T. Butler. Executive Secretary. Nevada 
State Education Association, Carson City, 
Nevada 

Rowena Carpenter, High School Teacher of 
English, Covington, Kentucky 

Morrell Clute, Associate Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Sister Rose Dominic, Executive Secretary, 
Sister Formation Conferc*i;oe, Washington, 
D. C. 

Edward F. Downey, Jr., Assistant Executive 
Secretary, Massachusetts Teachers Associa- 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts 

William Drummo> I, Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

Nathaniel H. Evers, Director, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

O. Sam Fees, Superintendent of Elementary 
Schools, Tempe, Arizona 

J. N. Hook, Professor of English, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Edward G. Hunt, Director of Curriculum, 
Warwick School Department, Warwick, Rhode 
Island 

Allan S. Hurlburt, Professor of Education, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 



Lawrence A. Lemons. Director of Instruc- 
tion. Scottsbluff Public Schools, Scottsbluff. 
Nebraska 

Theodore N. Marchese. High School Teacher 
of Commercial Subjects. Philadelphia. Penn- 
sylvania 

Harold E. Mitzel, Assistant Dean for RcsearcP. 

College of Education. The Pennsylvania State 

University. University Park, Pennsylvania 

A, Craig Phillips. Superintendent of Schools, 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Doris D. Ray, High School Teacher of Social 

Studies, Fairbanks. Alaska 

Hugh D. Rush, High School Teacher of English, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Robert L. Saunders, Assistant Dean, School 
of Education, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama 

Robert L. Silber, Director, Membership Ac- 
tivities Division, American Chemical Society, 
Washington, D. C. 

Alfred H. Skogsberg, Principal, South Junior 
High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Robert C. Sperber, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
James C. Stone, Director of Teacher Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, California 
Florence B. Stratemeyer, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Eastern Kentucky State College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky 

Chester C. Travelstead, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico 

S. J. Whisenhunt, Principal, Cobb High School, 
Anniston, Alabama 
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COOPERATING 

ORGANIZATIONS 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (NEAl 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors (NEA) 

American Association of School Personnel 
Administrators 

American Association of Teacher Educators 
in Agriculture 

American Association of Teachers of Italian 
American Association of University Professors 
American Chemical Society 
American Economic Association 
American Geological Institute 
American Industrial Arts Association (NEA) 
American Institute of Biological Sciences 
American Institute of Physics 
American Library Association 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
American Philological Association 
American Psychological Association 
American Speech and Hearing Association 
American Teachers Association 
American Vocational Association 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national 

Association for School, College and University 
Staffing 

Association for Student Teaching 
Association of American Colleges 



Center for the Study of Instruction (NEA) 
College English Association 
Commission on Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities (NEA) 

Council for Basic Education 
Council for Exceptional Children (NEA) 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction (NEA) 
Department of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 
Department of Elementary-Kindergarteii- 
Nursery Education (NEA) 

Department of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA) 

Department of Home Economics (NEA) 
Department of Rural Education (NEA) 

General Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists 
International Reading Association 
Linguistic Society of America 
Mathematical Association of America 
Music Educators National Conference (NEA) 
National Aerospace Education Council 
National Art Education Association (NEA) 
National Association for Public School Adult 
Education (NEA) 

National Association for Research in Science 
Teaching 

National Association of Biology Teachers 
National Association of Colleges and Teachers 
of Agriculture 

National Association of Geology Teachers 
National Association of Independent Schools 
National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Educators 

National Catholic Educational Association 
National Commission on Safety Education 
(NEA) 

National Committee for Support of the Public 
Schools 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Council for Geographic Education 
National Council for the Social Studies (NEA) 
National Council of Teachers of English 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NEAl 

National School Boards Association 

National Science Foundation 

National Science Teachers Association (NEA) 



National Society of College Teachers of 
Education 

Phi Delta Kappa 

Philosophy of Education Society 

Sister Formation Conference 

State education associations in all the states 

Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
Education 
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